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Western Reads 
Say Income Is 


Formal Statement Made to 
I. C. C. That Carriers Can- 
not Expect to Continue 
Capital Outlays Needed 


* Further Diminution 
Of Revenue Forecast 


Commission Asked to Consider 
Situation Created by Compe- 
tition of Motor Vehicles and 
Other Factors 


“The present income of the west- 
ern district railroads has become in- 
sufficient to insure the maintenance 
of adequate transportation for the 
future and carriers in the western 
district as a whole cannot expect to 
continue constructive programs of 
capital expenditures in the face of 
further diminution of their inade- 
quate revenue,” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was advised Oct. 
28 in a formal statement submitted 
by the Association of Western Rail- 
way Executives. 

“In no year singe 1920,” continued 
the statement, “have carriers in the 
western district as a whole been in 
receipt of earnings equivalent to a 

‘air return upon the value of their 
“property. 
Unregulated Competition 
“The decline in passenger travel by 


railroads continues to reduce income of | 


these railroads to a disturbing degree. 
“Forms of a competitive and, to a 


large extent, unregulated transportation | 
which have been and are being developed, | 
some by Government aid, have prevented | 


the normal growth of freight traffic on 
the railroads. 

“The great decline in car loadings of 
freight in the western district continues 
and there is no immediate promise of its 
restoration to a normal level. 

“Freight rate levels in the western 
district, when measured by any stand- 

~ard, fail to reflect the increase. in operat- 
ing costs compared to the prewar level 
to the same extent as in the remainder 
of the United States. 

“Before the war, railroads in the west- 
ern district were able to pay to their 
stockholders dividends, although modest, 
in a greater ratio to their capital stock 
than in the remainder of the United 
States. This situation has been com- 
pletely “reversed. 

No Margin For Dividends 

“Railroad net operating income in the 
western district has been so depleted 
during the present year that, for the first 
six months thereof, it is less than the 
interest accruals upon the funded debt, 

' with no margin for either dividends or 
surplus. 

“The curtailment of expenditures for 
maintenance of ways and structures and 
equipment, which has been necessary in 
the face of reduced income, has pro- 
ceeded to a point where the necessity 
for further action along this line cannot 
be viewed as in the public interest.” 

“Even with a restoration of general 
business conditions and traffic volume to 
@ more nearly level,” added the western 
rail executives, “it will take the western 
railroads a considerable period to solve 
the problems which the present situation 
has forced upon them, even if more disas- 
trous consequences of the present situa- 
tion are to be avoided.” 

Need of Cooperation 

The Commission was told that the 
executives believed that the present con- 
ditions surrounding the railroad industry 
in the western district “demonstrate the 
urgent need of cooperative effort between 
those who regulate the railroads, those 
who operate them, and those who use 
them in order that an adequate system 
of transportation for the present and 
for the future shall be assured. 

“We earnestly ask you to give to such 
facts as we have presented the weight 
to which they are entitled in administer- 
ing the grave responsibility which Con- 
gress has placed upon you in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act,” said the executives’ 
statement. 

ointing out the various factors which 
have contributed to the steady decline in 
revenues, both freight and passenger, the 
statement declared that “the further de- 
B'popment of the automobile bus in our 
territory, coupled with the increased use 
of privately owned automobiles, has re- 
sulted in further drastic curtailment of | 

passenger revenue. 

Pipe Line Competition 

“The automobile truck has likewise di- 
verted an enormous amount of freight | 
traffiic from the railroads to the high- | 
ways and its radius of operation is being | 
constantly extended. These automobiles 
are using the public highways with little 
or no contribution to constructing or | 
maintaining the same whereas in 1929 
the Class I carriers in the western dis- 
trict expended for the maintenance of 

ways and structures the sum of $346,- 
483,316 and in addition thereto owned the 
roadbeds on which they operated, which 
represented a large property value on 
which it is essential, under the present 
system of operation, that they should 
earn a fair return. 

“The railroads also pay taxes on this 
and other of their property, which taxes 
have been increasing in recent years 
due in no small measure to public ex- 
pendiutres for highway construction, it 
was charged. “In other words the rail- 
roads have been required to pay in part 
for the facilities used by competitive 
forms of transportation. 

“In addition to this, new construction! 
of pipe lines throughout large sections | 
pf the western district for natural gas | 
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Court Declines to Order Census | 
lanta Increased | 


Listing of At 


ing Census Director Is Without Authority to 
Publish City 


| (HE petition entered by realtors of the 
City of Atlanta, Ga., requesting a 
writ of mandamus compelling the Direc- 
tor of the Census, W. M. Steuart, to list 
the population of Atlanta at 360,692 in- 
stead of 270,367 was denied by Justice 
Frederick L.. Siddons of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia Oct. 28. 
In deciding against granting the writ 
| of mandamus, Justice Siddons stated that 
the Director of the Census possesses no 
| powers or authority except those author- 
jized or imposed by law, and that no 
| Power or authority to take a census oi 
| cities has been given him, and he has no 
; power or authority to publish reports or 
bulletins of the results of such a census. 
In his memorandum Justice Siddons 
says that “on Aug. 17, 1929, there went 
into effect an act of the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia incorporating the 
municipality of Atlanta in that State. 
An analysis of this act reveals that it 
sets up a form of municipal government 
for Atlanta which has, so far as made 
known to the court, no parallel else- 
where in the United States. The nearest 
|approach to it being that of “Greater 
New York.” 


Limit of Eight Hours 
In Working Day for 


Women Is Advocate 





Equal Allotment of Time 


For Rest, Recreation, and 
Labor Is Advised by Di- 
rector in Women’s Bureau 


The eight-hour day for women work- 
|ers is far from universal, despite the 
fact that a longer working schedule is 
mot advisable and apparently unneces- 
sary, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 29 by Director of Public 
Information Mary V. Robinson of the 
| Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 

For a balanced time budget the most 
frequently suggested program. sets aside 
eight hours for work, the same amount 
for rest, and eight hours for all else, 
Miss Robinson pointed out. There is 
danger, she said, of too many inroads on | 
the time that a woman needs for rest | 
and recreation, for self-development and 
leisure to keep her from becoming a ma- | 
chine or a human wreck. The full text | 
of the statement follows: 

Investing Time Efficiently 

So much more stress is laid on money 
budgets than on time budgets for wage- 
earning women. Since “time is money”| 
it is important, however, for a woman| 
to invest her hours and minutes as effi- | 
cinetly as her dollars and cents. On the| 
face of the clock and ‘calendar every-| 
body appears to have the same amount 
of time to expend—24 hours a day and 
seven days a week. 

In reality the quota at one’s disposal 
for free spending is greatly limited by 
three factors—lack of money, the span 
of hours required at a job, and the de- 
mands of personal responsibilities. 

For a well-balanced expenditure of 
time the program most frequently sug- 
gested allows eight hours for work,} 
eight hours for rest, and eight hours 
for everything else, which covers a multi- 
tude of activities. 

When this schedule is superimposed on} 
that of the average working woman of 
today, the striking misfit leads to the 
conviction that something ought to be 
done about it. 

Far from universal for women wage 
earners is the eight-hour day, so many 
of them having a longer daily schedule 
—contrary though this may sound to| 
popular belief. Today with the trend 
toward the five-day week and the sug- 
gestion of the six-hour day the eight- 
hour standard is getting to be almost as 
old fashioned as a 1920 automobile. 

Although the majority of women in 
offices and large department stores are 
not required to put in more than eight 
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Declared to 





This new municipality of “Atlanta” | 


Populations 


, includes in addition to the City of At- 
jlanta six other  burroughs, including | 
| Avondale Estates, College Park, Decatur, | 
| East Point, Hapeville, and unincorpo- | 
rated areas. The population of the City | 
|of Atlanta is given at 270,366 and to- 
igether with the other six burroughs | 
| totals 360,691. The Director of the Cen- | 
|sus found that “the enlarged area of | 
| Atlanta comprised an area of approxi-| 
|mately 184 square miles, said area ex- | 
|ceeding that of any city in the United 
| States except Los Angeles, with a pop- | 
julation of 1,233,561; Chicago, with a}! 
| population of 3,375,329; and New York, 
| with 6,981,927.” 
| It was complained by the Director that 
| the “realtors seek to compel the Director 
| to do what he is not lawfully bound to 
do, which is to publish a census report of 
| cities.” The necessity for the taking of 
a census is that the constitutional rule | 
of apportionment of members of the 
House of Representatives shall be ob- 
|served, Justice Siddons pointed out. “The 
| census is to consist of an enumeration of 
the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed, and is | 
| to be made in such a manner as the Con- 
gress shall by law direct. And it would 
;seem that a census of the cities of the 
{country is in no degree necessary to} 
| carry out the constitutional purpose and 
| intent, and so far as the court is informed 
| that Congress has neither directed or au- 
| thorized such a census to be taken.” 
|. The court further pointed out that 
| “an examination of the acts of Congress 
bearing on the subject under considera- 
tion reveals that besides the taking of 
jthe census of the population of the 
| States, the Director is not permitted to 
|make any investigations or inquiries ex- 
jcept such as are expressly auth: ~ized, | 
;and nowhere has the court been able to| 
‘find, nor has there been pointed out to} 
|him, any authority for the taking of a; 
census of the population of the cities | 
jor municipalities of the country. F 
| Justice Siddons brought out the point} 
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‘Funds to Be Asked 
| For Second Airship 


‘Item Included in Tentative 


Budget of Navy for 192", 


Mr. Adams Asserts 


An appropriation for constructing the 
second superdirigible has been included 
in the tentative budget for the fiscal year 
of 1932 by the Navy, the Secretary, 
Charles Francis Adams, announced orally 
Oct. 28. 

This item is $1,500,000, it was ex- 
plained by the Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, while the 
total budget of the naval aeronautical 
establishment is “around $32,000,000.” 

No decision has been made whether the 
option on the second of two 6,500,000- 
cubic feet airships will be taken up, Mr. 
Adams said, and the situation remajns 
unchanged. Under terms of the contract 
with the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., the 
Navy is allowed 30 days following pre- 
liminary acceptance of the first rigid 
ship in which to cancel the contract. 

Questioned as to possible reasons for 
not building the second ship, the Secre- 
tary declared that the recent explosion of 
the British ship, R-101, would have no 
effect on the lighter-than-air policy of 
this country, but repeated that the prac- 
ticability of rigid airships in naval avia- 
tion still is a matter of opinion. 

The appropriation for the current fiscal 
year includes funds for acquiring mate- 
rials for the second ship as well as funds 
for carrying to completion the building 
of the first dirigible. The item in the 
1931 budget for.airship construction was 
$1,800,000. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
as well as the Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, previously have declared 
they advocated building two ships in or- 
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‘Trade in San Francisco Area 


Remain Inactive 


Unemployment Has Not Increased Although Industrial | 


Activity Has Not Shown Usual Seasonal Expansion, 
Federal Reserve Bank Asserts 


AN FRANCISCO, Calif., Oct. 28.— | 
General business depression con- 
tinued during September in the twelfth 
Federal reserve district, with little 
conclusive evidence of change. either 
for better or for worse, according to 
the monthly report-of business condi- 
tions issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. 

Industrial activity, generally, the re- 
port announces, did not expand by the 
usual seasonal amount during the 
month. The volume of unemployment, 
however, did not increase greatly. 

Currently prevailing easy money 
conditions were emphasized during the 
month ending Oct. 15, the report 
states, by a smaller volume of bor- 
rowings from the San Francisco re- 
serve bank than at any time since pre- 
war days. Nevertheless, the interest 
rates in the larger cities of the dis- 
trict advanced slightly. 

The district summary follows in full 
“ext: 

In the twelfth district the general 
business depression continued during 
September, with little conclusive evi- 





} 


dence of change either for better or 
for worse. 
‘" Most of the district’s crops were 


| harvested by the end of September. 


Harvesting has been favored by good 
weather throughout the 1930 season 
and substantial yields of nearly all 
crops have been reported. Relatively 
low prices have been received for many 
crops, however, and, as :..dicated in re- 
cent months, there seems to be some- 
what more than the usual tendency 
of producers to delay marketing of 
their crops in the hope of higher prices 
dater in the Autump or Winter. 
Activity in the flour milling and 
building and construction industries 
increased somewhat more than sea- 
sonally during September. Industrial 
activity generally, however, did not 
expand by the usual seasonal amount. 
In several of the important industries 
whose seasonally adjusted indexes of 
production declined, such as lumber- 
ing and petroleum, the curtailed out- 
put was at least partially a result of 
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| First Reduction Under 


Not Sufficient Justice Siddons Denies Realtors’ Request for Writ, Hold-| 


List of Destroyers 
Retired by Navy 


New 
Treaty Strikes Seventeen 
From Register 


EVENTEEN destroyers and two 
light minelayers were ordered 
stricken from the Navy Register Oct. 
28 in the first reduction in destroyer 
tonnage since ratification of the Lon- 
don Treaty, the Department of the 
Navy announced. 

This action reduces the total de- 
stroyer tonnage to within 38,501 tons 
of the maximum limit allowed by the 
naval treaty, the Department ex- 
plained in an oral statement, and the 
tonnage in this classe of ships at pres- 
ent is 188,501 tons. 

Since the treaty negotiations were 
conducted last Spring the Navy has cut 
destroyer tonnage 40,491 tons, it was 
said. Previous to the removing of this 
group of 19 ships of the destroyer 
class, the Navy had stricken from the 
Register 21,020 tons of destroyers and 
minelayers on the Pacific coast. 

This group of 19 ships is part of a 
total of 58 vessels which had been de- 
commissioned by July 1, the Depart- 
ment pointed out. Inspections made 
during 1929 indicated that boilers of a 
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Continued Dullness 
Recorded in World 


Business Conditions 


‘No Major Upturn in Trade. 


Reported by Any Nation, 
Department of Commerce 
States 


No major upturn in business condi- 


country, according to a statement on 
Oct. 28 by the Department of Commerce. 
giving a summary of radiograms and 
cablegrams received from various parts 
of the world. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Reports from Latin American coun- 
tries continue unencouraging. In Ar- 
gentina. businesétwas quiet in- spite of 
favorable weather conditions for agricul- 
ture and livestock, and the depreciation 
of the peso acted as a further deterrent 
| to import trade. Business in Brazil has 
, been at a practical standstill throughout 
all of October. In Chile, seasonal re- 
covery has been retarded by unfavorable 
weather and there has been a further 
decline in wholesale and retail sales. 

Dullness is unrelieved in Bolivia. A 
slight change for the better has occurred 
in Ecuador on account of higher coffee 
prices. The usual seasonal upturn is not 
apparent in Uruguay, but imports during 
October were more active than in Sep- 
tember. The only hopeful factor in Co- 
lombia is the prevalence of slightly more 
optimistic sentiment and there has been 
no gain of any kind in Venezuela. 

_In Central American countries no defi- 
nite improvement is discernable, but mer- 
chandise stocks are being gradually re- 
duced. Low prices for the export prod- 
ucts of Trinidad prevent any strength- 
ening of economic conditions there. Im- 
proved collections and easier money have 
benefited the outlook in Jamaica, and 
there has been a slight seasonal im- 
provement in Haiti although general 
conditions are _ still unsatisfactory. 
The strengthening of raw sugar 
prices has been a favorable factor in 
Cuba, but the usual preelection lull still 
prevails. Crop movements and the some- 
what better prices have helped Porto 
Rican business to approach normal con- 
ditions. 

The Austrian industrial situation has 
not improved and mild weather is caus- 
ing unusually slack demand for coal. 
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Company to Prospect 
For Oil in Germany 


Discovery May Affect Exports 
Of United States 


Prospecting for oil will be started soon 
in Schleswig-Holstein, near Hamburg, ac- 
cording to advices received by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 
Oct. 28. 

Some companies believe that much of 
the northern part of Germany is under- 
laid with an extensive oil field, Dr. John 
W. Frey, chief of the Petroleum Section 
of the Department, stated orally. If such 
a source of oil is discovered, there prob- 
ably would be an important effect on 
United States exports, since Germany is 
one of the best customers of American 
oil exporters, he said. 

The same doubt that exists with re- 
spect to any prospective oil development 
exists in this case, however, Dr. Frey 
said, and one large concern which took 
steps to exploit the north German pros- 
pects abandoned the effort. 

Present production of oil in Germany 
is small, according to Dr. Frey, and the 
product is low in gasoline content. The 
present development is chiefly in the 
Hanover district. The Department’s 
statement follows in fulP text: 

Oil prospecting will soon commence in 
the villages adjoining Itzehoe, Schleswig- 
Holstein, not far from Hamburg, accord- 
ing to German information contained in 
a report from Consul E. Talbot Smith, 
|Hamburg, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The operating company has not been 
| named, but its representatives have con- 
|ferred with owners of the land involved 
and indemnities have been fixed for both 
communities and individual owners. Drill- 
jing is to be taken up at once. 





Protest Is Filed 
" Against Hearings 
| OnTariff Rates 


'American Wage Earners Pro- 
| tective Conference Objects 
| To ‘Uncertainty’ Involved 
| In New Procedure 


‘First Session Held 
By New Commission 


| 
| 
| 


| Department Says Unemployed | 


| 


| 


Chairman Fletcher Directs Tak- 


ing of Evidence Involving 
Duties Assessed on Imported 
Straw Hats 


Organized labor filed a protest Oct. 28 
against public hearings by the Tariff 
Commission during the present indus- 
trial depression, when the new commis- 
|sion headed by Chairman Henry 
| Fletcher for the first time took testi- 
mony on a rate in the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Fy 


Import duties on straw hats were under | 


| consideration. 


M. J. Flynn, representing the Ameri- 
|can Wage Earners’ Protective Confer- | 
ence, protested “against the reduction of | 


!any duties at this time, which will en- 
| large the present large army of workers 
| who are unable to find profitable employ- 


ment,” and stated that the uncertainty | 


| arising from the hearings was contribut- 
| ing to the industrial unrest. 

| Unemployment Stressed 

The present unemployment situation 
| was also stressed by domestic manufac- 
, turers who testified before Mr. Flynn 
took the stand, while importers of straw 
| hats stated that the duties in the new 
/act were prohibitive. (Under the 1922 
| Act sewed straw hats were dutiable at 
|60 per cent until those worth $9.50 a 
dozen or less were increased by Presi- 


| tions has been reported recently from any dential proclamation to 88 per cent. The 


| rate on trimmed or blocked hats was 50 
|per cent. The new duties are $4 plus 
| 60 per cent and $3.50 plus 50 per cent 
| respectively.) 

Chairman Fletcher called attention to 
the fact that the investigation was or- 
dered by a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
313). Contrary to the former practice 
the Commission has adopted the policy 
of holding the public hearing er 2 
brief domestic survey by its field agents. 
Formerly, it was said, at léast six months 
was devoted by the Commission to its 
own investigation before a hearing was 
held 

Possible Effects 


| 


66 


antered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Christmas Mail 
To Provide Work 


Will Be Given Jobs as 
Far as Possible 


EMPORARY employment, in most 
cases for 10 days beginning Dec. 
13, will be given to emergency workers 
in the handling of the Christmas 
mails, according to announcement by 
the Post Office Department on Oct. 28. 
The temporary employes will receive 
65 cents an hour for a 10-hour day, 
and the Department has available 
$6,720,000 for this purpose, it was 
stated. 

In addition to the temporary clerks, 
carriers and laborers, the Department 
will employ 3,240 extra railway mail 
clerks, and 1,000 additional helpers in 
the motor vehicle service, according to 
the announcement. 

“The temporary organization to be 
employed during the holiday season 
will mean a radical departure from 
previous ones,” the Department said, 
“and will call for a very intensive 
study relative to personnel and as- 
signments.” 

Postmasters have been directed to 
employ to the fullest extent possible 
competent men with families to sup- 
port and who are how out of work, 
and to cooperate with Federal relief, 
agencies and locaj charitable organiza- 
tions in selecting temporary help. 

“While these temporary employes 
will be given work without regard to 
the Civil Service rules and regula- 
tions,” it was stated, “persons whose 
names appear on the Civil Service 
eligible register, who meet the require- 
ments as to the unemployment and 
fitness, may be selected.” 

(The announcement, in full text, 
will be. published in the issue of 
Oct. 30.) 


President Comments 
On Charges Involving 


Leasing of Oil Lands 


‘Reckless’ Allegations Con- 
cerning Public Men Said 
To Injure Public Faith in 
Federal Servii rte 


¥ 


President Hoover on Oct. 28 issued a | 
statement commenting upon the charges | 


,made by Ralph S. Kelley, suspended | 


| Office, at Denver, Colo., charging that 


“We wish it to be known,” said Mr. | 
Flynn, taking the stand as the last wit-| 


ness, “that we believe the holding of 
these hearings at this time, fully realiz- 


ing and-appreciating that these hearings | 


are being held by direction of the Senate, 


are contributing to the unrest and indus- | 
roughout | 


trial depression which exists th 
the country. 


“We believe that it is common sense 


that no American industry will make any | ’ 
| published the result of its examination 


constructive move while there hangs over 
that industry the continued threat of 
more drastic foreign competition. 

“We sincerely believe that it was most 
unfortunate that even before there was 
any opportunity to test out the workings 


of the present Tariff Act that this Com-| 





mission was directed to hold hearings | 


and if possible recommend reductions in 
the rates levied by Congress. 

“‘What is true of this industry is true 
of other industries where your Commis- 
sion is contemplating hearings with the 
idea of reduction of tariff duties. 

“We enter our protest against the ‘re- 
duction of any duties at this time which 
will enlarge the present large army of 
workers who are unable to find profitable 
employment. 

“As I have stated before, just so long 
as your Commission gives consideration 
to requests which, if favorably acted 
upon, will mean a lesser amount of em- 
ployment for American workers, just so 
long will the present depression con- 
tinue. 

“We sincerely regret the necessity of 
this Commission holding American in- 
dustry in further suspense and trust that 
your Commission, in view of the unem- 
ployment and industrial depression now 
so prevalent all through our country will 
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| officials of the Department of the Interior 


chief of the field division, General Land 


the Department of the Interior had im- 
properly granted valuable oil shale con- | 
cessions to large oil companies. Mr. | 
Hoover, in his statement, declared that | 
the investigation of the charges made by | 
the Department of Justice showed that | 
the charges were without foundation. 
Result of Inquiry 

The President’s statement follows in | 
full text: 

The Department of Justice. has now 


into the sensational charges made by) 
Ralph S. Kelley, employe of the Land 
Office, that Secretary Wilbur and other} 


had been guilty of dishonesty and mis- | 
feasance in adjudication of title claims 
to oil shale lands running into hundreds | 
of thousands of acres and into losses to 
the Government of scores of billions of 
dollars. It is an attempt to charge 
odious oil scandals to this Administra- | 
tion. 

The facts are that out of 8,000,000 
acres of Government holdings of such} 
lands the whole matter boils down to the 
item that this Administration had ap- 
proved old title claims for some 43,000! 
acres arising under the mineral law prior | 





|to 1920. Under my orders no leases or 


titles have been passed under the new 
law. Of these old claims Kelley himself | 
approved about 20,000 acres. | 

The courts ordered about 16,000 acres 
and about 7,000 acres came up on appeal | 
to the heads of the Department for de- | 
cision, only part of which Kelley opposed | 
on technical grounds. Furthermore these 
oil shale lands have little present value | 
and instead of being worth billions can | 
be bought from private owners for a few | 
dollars per acre. 

Attorney General Mitchell and Assist- | 


rs ' 
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‘Further Increase in Deaths 
From Heart Disease Recorded 


Census Bureau Finds Fatalities From Appendicitis Main- 


tained Despite Advance in Surgery; Tuberculosis 
Shows ‘Remarkable Decline’. 


UBERCULOSIS and other diseases 
which have been robbed of their 
mystery are causing fewer deaths each 
year, but the upward trend of heart 
disease and other less known and so- 
called degenerative ailments continues 
without interruption, according to an 
oral statement on Oct. 28 for the Di- 
| vision of Vital Statistics of the Buzeau 
of the Census, 

Heart disease, which each year 
claims more lives than any other spec- 
ified cause, was charged with respon- 
sibility for more than 18.5 per cent of 
the deaths reported last year in the 
registration area, embracing more 
than 95 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. 

However, it was stated that despite 
increased knowledge of surgery and 

operative technique, the death rate 
| from appendicitis and the more or less 

related typhlitis seems to have main- 

tained a steady pace during the 10 

years ending with 1929. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| enth; diarrhea ‘and‘ enteritis, eighth; 


Among the main causes of deaths, 
as reported for the registration area, 
influenza and pneumonia rank second; 
cancer and other malignant tumovrs, 
third; cerebral hemorrhages and soft- 
ening, embolism and_ thrombosis, 
fourth; acute and chronic nephritis 
(including Bright’s, disease), fifth; 
all forms of tubercu Jsis, sixth; bron- 
chitis and bronche* meumonia, sev- 





and appendicitis and’<yphlitis, ninth. 

Tuberculosis show/d a “remarkable 
decline” over a periéi of 10 years, it 
was pointed out, th death rate for 
tuberculous diseases? having recorded 
the smallest percent ge for 1929. 

The following inf¥‘:mation was fur- 
nished by the Divisitn: 

The diseases whic) can be checked 
by sanitary measure? have been more 
or less controlled, s¥ice typhoid, ma- 


[Continued on Page! 4, Column 6.] 


HE operations of the govern- 
ment affect the interests of 


every person living within the 
jurisdiction of the United States,” 
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President of the Umted States, 
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Work Expedited : 
| On Hoover Dam 


To Aid Jobless 


‘ 


| 


‘Secretary Wilbur Announces 
Plans Are Being Made to 
Start Construction Six 
Months Earlier 


‘More Offers of Help 
Made to Committee 


(Chairman Woods, of Emer- 
| gency Committee Returns , 


| From New York With Prom- 


|  ises of Cooperation 


To meet unemployment, plans for 
the construction of Hoover Dam 
have been expedited so that work 
may be started six months earlier 

|than had been intended, the Secre-, 
| tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
| bur, reported Oct. 28 to the Secretary 
|of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, as 
| chairman of the President’s Advisory 
| Committee for Employment, made up 
!of Cabinet members. 
The Post Office Department on the 
| same day announced that it will pro- 
| vide employment during the holidays 
| to extra workers at a cost of nearly. 
$7,000,000, the equivalent of employ- 
ment of 228,000 workers for a perieg 
of 10 days. The Department said 
this work will be given to heads of 
families and others in serious need 
of work rather than to students and 
| others whose need is not so great. 


| Col. Woods Encouraged 


| Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
| President’s Emergency Committee for 
| Employment, returned to Washington, D. 
,C., from New York City the evening of 
Oct. 28. He stated orally that his con- __ 
tacts with industrial and business men in, 2 
New York had been “very encouraging’ 
{and that a cooperative spirit was being 
| Shown generally. 
| Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, of New York City; 
| who is to have charge.of the women’s 
part of the committee’s work, and John 

B. Blanchford,.of Cincinnati, Ohio, who — 

wilt aid in riemteipal work, -were’ @x-" 
pocnet in Washington Oct. 29, Cal. Woods 
said. 

Bryce Stewart, a statistician of New 
York City, reached Washington Oct. 28 
and took up his position as statistician 
for the committee, conferring on methods 
of compiling statistics on the volume of 
unemployment. 

Plans of Massachusetts 

Governor Allen, of Massachusetts, on 
Oct. 28 announced the appointment of a 
State Employment Committee, headed by 
James J. Phelan, which will begin work 
at once to relieve unemployment, accord- 
ing to a statement by the President’s 
Emergency Committee-on Employment. 

The Committee continues to receive of- 
fers of large organizations to aid in its 
work, it was stated in behalf of the Com- 
mittee. A telegram from the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which stated that it includes 500,000 
members, is one of these offers. A tex- 
tile company in Massachusetts advised 
the Committee that, because of its faith 
in the country’s recovery from its diffi- 


| culties, the company had operated its 


plant at its regular capacity continu- 
ously and would continue to do so. 
Telegrams have been received by the 
Committee also stating that there is 
urgent need of relief from unemploy- 
ment in several sections. One of these, 
from a civic club in Tremont, Pa., stated 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Hearings on Budget 
Details Are Finished 


Officers of Federal Depart- 
ments Explain Estimates 


Hearings in which budget officers of 
the several departments and agencies of 
the Governmént participated for the pure 
pose of supporting their estimates for 
the annual budget for the fiscal year 
1932 were completed Oct. 28 by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, according to an oral 
announcement in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

While the Bureau of the Budget never 
makes public its conclusions, it was ex- 
plained that a reduction in the estimates 
submitted by the various departmental 
budget officers had taken place in re- 
sponse to urgent expressions from the 
President that economy be observed 
wherever possible. 

The Bureau has not arrived at a total 
figure for the fiscal year since it is the 
practice, according to information made 
available at the Treasury, to make a 
final survey of the items within the Bu- 


jreau before the budget is regarded as 


finished. This reexamination of the 
items will require about 10 days after 
which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, J. Clawson Roop, will confer 
with the President. If approval is had 
from the White House, the budget book 
comprising usually some 2,000 ee 
pages will be sent to the Public Printer, 
It has been sent to Congress heretofore 
during the first week of the session. 
Bureau officials decline to discuss the 
various items contained in the budget, 
either before or after final consideration, 
because they regard the document as one 


‘directly under control of ‘the President 
|and such information as is forthcomi 


concerning it should be made publie 

the Chief Executive. Siem 
There has been much discussion thus 

far during the current fiscal year 


[Continued om Page 6, Column 1.] 
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r fheee Advanced | Crime Trend Shown by National Chart |New York State 


On Coodit System To Help Employment Situation 


j For Films Ended ‘Secretary of Interior Wilbur Says Plans Are Being Made 


To Start Construction 
Of Sc 


_ Assistant to Attorney General 
Tells Supreme Court Plan 
Is in Restraint of Inter. that there are 1,800 men out of work 


state Commerce | there because of the closing of several 


' 


Six Months Ahead 
hedule 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


cities, Col. Woods called attention to the| 
fact that gther cities might profitably | 
study what was being done in order that} 
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Avutorizen STATEME’ 
PustisHep Without 


Hospitals Crowded | 


| 


|Health Commissioner Says Con- 
ditions Now Are Worst 
In History 


State of New York: 

New York, Oct. 28. 

Overcrowding in State hospitals is the 
worst in the history of the State of New! 
York, the Health Commissioner of New 
York City Shirley W. Wynne, declared | 
Oct. 28 in a radio talk from Station 


Onty Are PreseNteD Herein, Being 
‘OMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAity 


Navy 
Aerial Survey 
Of Porto Rico 


‘Department Discloses Plans 


For Work to Be Under- 
taken at Request of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt 


Oral argument on the second of two 


| mines and suggested that work. be 
anti-trust suits brought by the Depart- | 


started on a projected highway in that 
district to employ 200 of the men, 


they might apply to their own specific | 
problems, the practices that were the 


WEAF. He advocated passage of the 


ment of Justice against motion picture) New contracts calling for conscruction 
film producers and nyo cana Court | of new veterans’ hospitals and additicns 
brought to a close in t “0 tT. Uti ts hospitals in various parts of the 
_ Of the United ee ct. LF United States at a cost of more than 
aby Corpecetion oh al.v. United States, rete std provitin® OPT eth be 
Ve S,! rs Ss 
No. 83, attacked the arbitration pro- | ict ‘stated Brig. Gen Frank T. Hines, 
‘visions ope Eats’ 10. comin ar Federal Administrator of Veterans: Af 
traets with exhibitors. summary © irs, after a conference with President 
the arguments in this case was published yell at the White House on Oct. 28. 


‘in the issue of Oct. 28.) 
\ The second case, United States v. First | 
‘National Pictures, Inc., et al., No. 95, 
‘concerns the validity of so-called credit! 
arrangements between distributors and | 
exhibitors of motion picture films. ' 
* The Assistant to the Attorney General, , 
John Lord O’Brian, explained to the: 
court the working of the credit system! 
contending that under it the purchaser | 
‘of a theater was in effect compelled to} 
assume the unexpired film contracts of | 
this predecessor. The Government’s con- | 
tention, he said, is that, by reason of the | 
credit rules, the distributors and the vari- | 
ous Film Boards of Trade have placed 
an undué restraint upon commerce. 
Provisions of Credit Rules 
_. The credit rules, Mr. O’Brian asserted, | 
provide that whenever the secretary of a | 
Film Board of Trade should learn that 
there has been a transfer of ownership in; 
a theater, it is his duty to send the new 
owner a questionnaire relative to his! 
financial standing and credit. This ques-| 
tionnaire includes a question of whether 
the new owner will assume the uncom-| 
pleted contracts of the prior owner. 

If the new owner assumes the old con- | 
tratts, he continues to receive service. | 
If, however, he declines to carry them out | 
the Board’s Credit Committee assesses an 
amount of security which. distributors | 
are bound to demand from the new) 
owner before selling a picture. 

It was explained to the court that a! 
new owner who does not assume the con-, 
tracts of his predecessor is faced with) 
this situation: He may “spot book,” but! 
he can not regularly operate in this way. | 
His other alternative is to put up with} 
each new contract the amount of case! 
security required by the committee which | 
can not be in excess of $1,000. Even) 
a minimum of $50 would work out in| 
actual practice to be an insurmountable 
burden on the average small exhibitor. | 

The vice of the situation, it was stated 
in the Government’s brief, lies in the 
fact that there are no real Kmitations 
upon the power of the credit‘ commit- 
tees, backed as they are by the united! 
power of the distributors, | 

The Government has conceded that for | 
the purposes of the case the distributors 


| cilities. 


The ..ew construction will include $1,- 
500,000 at Waco, Tex.; $1,000,000 at In- 
dianapolis, and $400,000 at Camp Custer. 
Mich., in addition to new construction a: 


Northport, L. I.; Somerset, N. J., and | 


Tucson, Ariz. 

Gen, Hines said that contracts for new 
construction would be geographically dis- 
tributed in order to spread employment. 

Gen. Hines also stated that one of the 
problems he is working out is that to 
annex the Veterans’ Hospital at Wauke- 
sha, Wis., with the soldiers’ home at Mil- 
waukee where there is a regional office 
with a medical bureau and hospital fa- 
As a résult, he explained, the 
new unit will be able to take car of vet- 
erans’ requirements, whether it be the re- 
moval of tonsils or examination for in- 
surance. 

If the experiment proves successful, 


other consolidations throughout the serv- | 


ice will be effected, General Hines stated. 

Mr. Wilbur’s statement, issued through | 
the Cabinet Committee, follows in full 
text; 

“To meet unemployment the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of, 
Interior through Chief Engineer, R. | 
Walter, in Denver has hurried up its 
plans for the Hoover Dam and appur- 
tenant works and will be able to for- 
ward to Washington plans and specifica- | 
tions for printing on Dec. 1. Advanced 
mineographed copies to be made avail- 
able to prospective contractors on that 
date and bids will be opened as soon as 
possible after that date. 

“Officials of the Interior Department 
estimate that this action represents a 
saving in time of approximately six 
months. 

“Advertisements and specifications for 
printing covering railroad and highway 
construction about Nov. 15.” 

The statement by the President's 
Emergency Committee on Empioyment 
follows in full text: 

Formation today by Gov. Allen of a 
Massachusetts State Employment Com- 
mittee which will get into action at once 
in order to stimulate employment in that! 


soundest for them to undertake. 


Col. Woods stated that “these projects 
were important and significant because 
not only would they help to allay the 
present situation, but they also indicated 
a very definite recognition by the citizens 
of these communities of the importance 
of the problem and a broad and com- 


prehensive attitude towards the whole 


problem of unemployment.” 


He pointed out that in connection with 
all work to be given to the unemployed, 
che work should be needed and not simply 

jzreated for the purpose. 


Col. Woods named the following cities: 
Hartford, Chicago, Boston, etroit, 
| Flint, St. Paul, New York City, Cincin- | 
'nati, Cleveland, Toledo, Philadelphia, | 
| Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, Seattle and 
| Milwaukee. 
| Colonel Woods said that what these) 
cities were doing to organize for pos- 
sible emergencies was the soundest pro- | 
cedure both for the present and as a 
permanent activity to safeguard com- 
munity employment. 

Colonel Woods, addressing the leaders | 
of women’s clubs of six States in New| 
York City, Oct. 28, likened the present j 
situation to the emergency of the war. | 

“The women of America put across | 
conservation of the food supply, acting! 
as individuals and in their clubs. This! 
also is war time. Then shots, shells, 
bullets, bayonets and destruction were 
our enemies. Now the enemy is human 
suffering and we face a fight against an| 
intangible but direct enemy that is at- 


F.| tacking ourselves and our fellow citizens. 


Our weapons are different. 

“The woman’s task in the home in| 
aiding the social and industrial recov- 
ery that is needed consists largely of 
prompt action on revairs and general 
fixing up of homes, which in many cases 


| have long been considered necessary, but 


which just never have been gotten around 
to. 


“In community activity, steps should be 
taken now, if this is soundly and wisely 
a to push public construction 
work.’ 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
. Boston, Oct. 28. | 
Appointment of the Massachusetts | 
State Emergency Committee on Unem- 
ployment has been announced by Gov-! 
ernor Frank G. Allen, who stated that 
it is proposed to set up similar commit- 
tees in every city and town throughout | 
the Commonwealth to work in conjunc- 
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The chart, prepared by the Bureau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice, is based on comparable monthly crime returns for January to 
submitted by 58 cities of the United 


September, inclusive, of this year, 


States with populations of 100,000 and over. 


of offenses for each month, rather th 
chart, and the crimes included are th 
Classification 


~ 


Slight Increase in Number of Crimes 


Is Recorded for Month of September 


Second Report on Crime Is Issued by Bureau of Investiga- 


3 
\ 


$50,000,000 bond issue for the construc- 
tion of buildings for State institutions 
unter the control of the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene or the State De- 
partment of Correction. 

On Sept. 1, there were, according to 
Dr. Wynne, 12,942 patients in excess of 
the proper capacity of these institutions. 

In the State hospitals as a whole, the 
overcrowding ‘is 37 per cent, the Com- | 
missioner declared. 


An aerial survey of Porto Rico will be 
begun Dec, 1, the Department of the 
Navy announced Oct. 28. The project 
is expected to take about 10 weeks. 

Three amphibian planes based aboard 
the U. S. S. “Hannibal” will be used in 
the work, which will be done to aid in 
making a soil survey by the Department 
of Agriculture, the announcement said. 


10,750 additional 
patients must be admitted to the State 
hospitals, at the rate of one new patient 
every 48 minutes night and day. The 
admissions constantly exceed deaths and 
discharges, and the net yearly increase 
in the 
2,000, he said. 

Dr. Wynne also emphasized the fire 


very year, on the) 
average, he stated, 
| 


these buildings. 

He explained that the $50,000,000 bond 
issue voted for State institutions in 1928 
accomplished all that could be expected 
in providing additional facilities in State 
hospitals and other State institutions, 
but that in the meantime there was an 
unusually large increase in the number 
of new patients admitted to the hospitals. 


Test Flying Allowed 
_ For Buyers of Planes 
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Department of Commerce 
Will Permit Prospective 
Owners to Handle Ships 


E>] 
Be 
+ 


The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce has adopted a 
new policy permitting prospective pur- 
chasers of approved type aircraft and 
prospective students of approved flying 
schools to handle the controls of aircraft 
on limited demonstration flights subject 
to certain conditions, it was announced 
Get. 28 by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young. His announcement follows in 
full text: 
| This policy makes it permissible for 
transport pilots who are employed regu- 
larly by manufacturers, distributors or 
dealers of aircraft approved by the De- 
| partment of Commerce as to airworthi- 
‘ness to demonstrate the flying character- 


The average daily number 
an the monthly total, is used in the 
e offenses in Part 1 of the Uniform 
of Offenses. 





tate hospital population is nearly | 


hazard to the life of patients housed in| 


was reported by telephone to the tion with the State Committee. 


tion of Department of Justice 


were in active competition with each’ State, n 
other. But the offense which is attacked | President’s Emergency Committee for 
is not the suppression of competition| Employment by the New England Coun- 
between distributors; the charge is that|cil, which announced that James J.) 
of unlawful restraint upon interstate | Phelan, well known Massachusetts busi- 
commerce. ‘ a 
The lower court, the District Court; This Committee, according to the in- 


for the Southern District of New York,| formation received, is made up of 39) 


sustained the validity of the credit rules | prominent members who have been care- 
Saying any Testraint imposed by distrib- fully selected to represent the whole 
utors “was fully justified by their com-; State geographically. 

mon interest in preserving the integrity, ¢ will hold its first meeting tomorrow 
of contractual relations owing to them: morning in Gov. Allen’s office. Its first 
by others.” This the Government con-| pyrpose, according to Chairman Phelan, 


tended, carried the | 


rinciple too far. It| Wil) be to put into effect immediately 


|ness man had been selected as chairman. | 


was asserted that the court has never| 
sanctioned an agreement among 
members of an industry to act in unison 
in making an agency of the group an 
extra-legal tribunal to compel fulfill- 
ment of contractual obligations. 

The motion picture interests were rep- 
resented in the case by Cornelius W. 
W'ckersham and John W. Davis. 

Upon the questioning of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, Mr. Wickersham explained 
that the so-called credit committees were 
composed of three members taken from 
the local distributors in the cities where 
they met. 

Benefits Alleged 

The rules, he pointed out, were to pre- 
vent the loss sustained by producers by 
reason of fraudulent transfers. of 
theaters by their owners to avoid con- 
tracts for films. In the vast majority of 
cases the rules have been applied lieni- 
ently, he declared. The effect of the 
rules, Mr. Wickersham said, has been to 
cut down the number of fraudulent trans- 
fers and they have created a higher re- 
gard for film contracts by exhibitors. 
The rules, he said, have also cut down 
overbuying on the part of exhibitors who 
formerly contracted for more pictures 
than they could possibly use in order to 
prevent competing exhibitors from show- 
ing them. 

In concluding, Mr. Wickersham stated 
that the yules were “honestly adopted 
and designed to prevent an existing evil.” 

Mr. Davis, following Mr. Wickersham 
in the argument, said that the difference 
between the Government’s contentions 
with regard to the rules and those of 
the producers was one of intent. The 
Government contends, he said, that the 


rules were adopted for the purpose of ' 


coercion, the producers, for the purpose 
of preventing fraud. 


the | 


a program based on the recommenda- 
|tions of the President’s Emergency 
| Committee, adjusted to local conditions. 
| The Massachusetts Committee will look 
j}upon unemployment as a community 
problem and it plans to organize various 
local committees which will function on} 
\a uniform basis. 

| Gov. Allen has named R. W. Bowdoin, 
director of the Massachusetts division of | 
the New England Council, as executive 
officer. 


Fifteen Cities Plan 
Employment Relief 


Colonel Woods Advises Others 
To Study Projects | 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Fifteen 
large cities in the United States have 
already under way projects for dealing 
with the unemployment situation,” Col. 
| Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, stated today. 

In pointing out the activities in these 


“These committees,” the Governor’s 
statement. said, “will make a survey of 
their local conditions. A complete check- 
up will be made of all persons unem- 
ployed, either male or female, married 
|or single, together with the number of 
their dependents and their present finan- 
cial condition. ; 

“A check will be made of all indus- 
tries, whether working oh full time, part 
time or closed, together with the num- | 
ber of employes affected in each in-| 
stance, and to determine whether some 
of these industries 


lhigher total of “Part 1” crimes than in 
could afford, by|®"y preceding month of this year. 


| A slight increase in the number of| 


‘crimes has been reported for the month | 
lof September, as compared with August, | 
|according to information made public | 
‘on Oct. 28 by the Bureau of Investiga-| 
ltion of the Department of Justice. 
| The information was contained in the 
‘second number of “Uniform Crime Re- | 
|ports,” a monthly bulletin published by | 
the Department. The bulletin containe 


The crimes covered by the chart in- 
clude “seven classes of grave offenses, 
shown by experience to be the most gen- 
erally and completély reported: Felonious 
homicide, including (a) muder, nonneg- 
ligent manslaughter, and (b) man- 
slaughter by negligence; rape; robbery; 
aggtavated assault; burglary—breaking 
or entering; larceny—theft, including 
(a) thefts of $50 and over, and (b) thefts 
of under $50, and auto theft.” 

The reporting area of cities submitting 
monthly crime statistics continues to ex- 
pand gradually, the bulletin states, and 


istics of aircraft to bona fide prospective 
purchasers by permitting such prospects 
,to handle the controls while in flight. | 
The policy also applies to transport| 
pilots holding flying instructors’ ratings | 
and regularly employed by fiying schools 
holding an approved school certificate 
from the Department of Commerce, and 
permits such pilots to demonstrate the 
operation of the aircraft to prospective 
students by permitting them to handle 
the controls while in flight. All such 
flights shall be limited in character. | 
Neither prospective students nor pur- 
chasers will be deemed to be airmen as! 





Following completion of the Porto 
Rican survey, the squadron will be as- 
signed to work on the east coast of Cen- 
|tral America from Almirante Bay, Re- 
| public of Panama, northward. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


The Navy will commence in December 
an aerial survey of the island of Porto 
Rico at the request of Governor Theo- 
|dore Roosevelt. 
|received the sanction of the bureau of 
insular affairs in the War Department, 
is to be undertaken primarily to aid in 
a soil survey which for some time has 
been studied by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at the request 
of the Porto Rican government, 

Personnel For Survey 


The aerial survey expedition will 
commanded by Lieut. Carleton McGatiéy 
Jr., United States Navy, now attached to 
the Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, 
Va. Lt. McGauly will be assisted by three 
naval. aviators, a photographic © officer, 
| two aviation pilots, four enlisted photog- 
raphers, and 12 enlitsed mechanics. The 
expedition will use three amphibian 
planes and ‘will base on board the U. S. 8S. 
“Hannibal,” naval survey ship. The 
| Services of a minesweeper, yet to be 
detailed, will be placed at the expedi- 
| tion’s disposal. 

The Navy Department expects that the 
survey will require about 200 airplane 
|hours and take about 10 weeks. 

Upon the completion of this work, the 
Department plans to have the same 
aerial expedition proceed to the east 
coast of Central America and there un- 
der the direction of the U. S. S. ““Hanni- 
bal” make an aerial survey of the eas 
coast of Central America from Almiran 
— Republic of Panama, to the north- 
ward. : 


National Law Commission 
Selects Research Director 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
| Servance and Enforcement has appointed 


| Dr. Clair Wilcox, assistant professor of 


economics at Swarthmore College, Penn- 
sylvania, as Director of Research. Dr. 
Wilcox will have general charge of .co- 
ordinating the work being done for the 
Commission by its various research as- 
sistants and advisory committees, and 
will aid the Commission in the study of 
these various reports in connéction with 
the formulation of recommendations 
based upon them. 


Dr. Wileox is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (A..B. 1919), and 
received his degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in 1922. He has taught economi 


also a chart: showing for September a 
straining somewhat in the emergency, to : : 
hours? Chiefly from conservatism, fear | 


do more than at present to relieve unem- 
ployment. 


“In furtherance of the plan adopted by 
the Governor last November, a new sur- 
vey will be made of city, town or village 
municipal construction which could be 


carried on during the Winter, as well! ‘ ‘ , 
as private construction which has been | the hours outside her breadwinning | 


hel 8 . activities. Household tasks, domestic | 
. a aaa ek af confidence | chores, care of children, ministrations to| 

“Charitable institutions will also b \the sick have been considered Seesae | 
asked to make a census in thei ra} | Pursuits as far back as history reaches, | 
communities to ascertain how many ccr.| 20a ate likely to continue as functions of | 
cate. 0 aout’ ams to eek Sete anY, Per- | womankind as far into the ¢uture as the 


: : i ination stretches. 
need financial assistance, and to develo —- . a . 
a plan by which such assistance mist Even the single woman living alone is 
be given. much more likely than a man in similar 


; position to do her own laundry, mend, 
_ It is planned, by thorough organiza-, on ‘aabe and get some of aa meals. | 
tion, and by utilizing every existin i 
agency to spare no effort to find em- 
ployment for those who are out of work, | wag 
and to render assistance to those who! per less money to pay for service. 


may be in need.” 
Six-hour Day Advocated 
Demands on the modern women’s time | 


ability to new and better customs, 


sarily 
‘of work an 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Oct. 28. 
The State Commissioner of Labor, 
John S. B. Davie, is sending question- 
naires to manufacturers employing three 


community and to participate in all kinds 


ress. 


of change, lack of knowledge, or unadapt- | January, 1930, when the system was 


A discussion of women’s labors neces- | of the bulletin the number of cities which 
turns the spotlight on the amount | have reported during any one _month 
d responsibility that falls to| reached 931, of which the majority are 
|the average wage-earning woman’s Jot | regular contributors.” 


Changes Announced 


State Department Orders In- State Insurance Company 


&| This may be due partly to custom but| State Department which have 
more largely to the tradition of a lower|sinee Oct. 11 are listed in a 
e standard for women, which gives | just issued by the Department, which 
‘follows in full text: 


go even further. She is expected to do| American Consul at Paris, France, assigned 
j her duty as a citizen and member of ¢ | American Consul at Basel, Switzerland. 


of projects essential for national prog-| Third Seeretary of Legation at Panama, des- | 
Altogether there is danger of too| ignated Third Secretary of Legation at Te- | 


it adds: a. ee \ defined by the Air Commerce Act of 1926, | 

The number of cities contributing in! The demonstration flight shall be given | 
to the prospective purchaser or student 
without charge and.no remuneration shall 
be received by the firm or school, either 
directly or indireetly, other than such as 
may result from the sale of the aircraft 
or the course of instruction. 


The transport pilot involved, as well 
‘- ned manufacturer, the distributor, the 
te e ,dealer, or the flying school, will be held 
In Foreign Service, strictly accountable for the provisions of 


| this policy. 


inaugurated, was 400. With this issue 





in Lafayette College, Ohio Weslyan Un 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania 
and Swarthmore College. He was sec- 
retaary of the Pennsylvania State Parole 
Commission in 1926, and the author. of 
a work on parole administration’ in the 
United States, which was published by 
the Commission. He is also the author 
of a report to the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Penal Affairs on the State or- 
ganization for penal administration. He 
has been a contributor to magazines and 
reviews on various economic subjects. 

(Issued by National Commission on Law 


Observance and Enforcement.) 





volve Eighteen Posts Proposed in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: | 

Boston, Oct. 28. | 
A bill just filed with the Clerk of the 
| Massachusetts House of Representatives | 


Changes in the foreign service of the | 
occurred | 
statement | 


Joseph I. Brittain, of Ohio, a Foreign 
Service Officer, retired, died Oct. 22, 1930. 
H. Merle Cochran, of Tucson, Ariz., now | 


Title 
Lawrence Higgins, of Boston, Mass., now 


aia a eee eee 
by Representative Joseph LaFontaine, of 
Brockton, calls for the writing of motor- 
vehicle liability, property damage, col- 
lision, fire and theft insurance by a pub- 
licly managed and controlled insurance 
company in competition with private in- 
surance companies. 


The Anited States Daily 


Registered U. &. Patent Office. 
Established March 4, 1926 


LY 
to Make ** 


/ 


The project, which has 


» 


or more persons, for the purpose of se- 
curing definite figures on employmeht!| 
conditions in New Hampshire, according | 
to announcement at Mr. Davie’s office. | 

The questionnaire calls for a state- 
ment of the number of full time and 
part time males and females employed 
on Sept. 1, Oct. 1 and Nov. 1, and causes 
of any increase or decrease. 

The survey is being made, it was 
stated, as a part of the program being | 
conducted by the New England council, | 


Limited Work Day 
For Women Urged 


Eight Hours Declared Sufficient 
By Director of Womens Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
hours daily except for occasional over- 


many inroads on the time that a woman | 
needs for rest and recreation, for self- | 
development and leisure to keep her from | 
becoming a machine or a human wreck. | 


Economists tell us that the world’s | 
work could be done easily in this ma-| 


chine age with a universal six-hour day. | 


and economic problems, they say. And! 
what a boon it would be to the workers 
in planning a:time budget conducive to 
getting the most value out of life! 


| 


gucigalpa, Honduras. 

Calvin M. Hitch, of Morven, Ga., now 
American Consul at Basel, Switzerland, ap- 
pointed American Consul General and as- 
signed to Wellington, New Zealand. 


Cloyce K. Huston, of Crawfordsville, Iowa, | 


now Ametican Vice Consul at Aden, Arabia, 


. : ? assigned American Vice Consul at Madras, | 
This would solve certain urgent social | Indi 


ndia. 

Frederick P, Latimer, 
Conn., now American Vice Consul at 
San Salvador, designated Third Secretary 
of Legation at San Salvador, ™1 Salvador. 

Gordon P. Merriam, of Lexington, Ky., 


of New London, | 
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a rt aoe and yensnnsiie, Mr. Davis time, this statement does not hold good 
‘teclf i - anaitt ry oe oS prctest | in the realms of manufacturing and 
h sees . ~ Se ee t,/ mechanical industries, agricultural pur- 
he tated, extends fo, combinations” by| gin and domenie and "personal serie 
dustry, provided t:e means is reasonably | Occupations amploying three-Atthe of si 


now American ont at potands!, ee 

4 _Teassigred to the Consulate General a 

More Sales of Used Autos Financed Paris, France, for language study. | 
William W. Schott, of Leavenworth, Kans., | 
now Second Secretary of Legation at San) 
| Salvador, designated Second Secretary of | 
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adapted to the end in view women in remunerative work in 1920 


In the instant case the producers and 
distributors had the right to protection, 
devised tte machinery and applied it 
fairly -°d with leniency, he declared. 


Protest Asked on Action 
Of British in Palestine 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 28. 


A bill that would place the Massachv- | 


setts Legislature on record as condemn- 
ing the British Government “for be- 
traying the Balfour Declaration and sol- 
emnly protesting the failure to carry 
out the Palestine mandate as a grave in- 
justice to the Jewish people” was filed 
Oct. 27 with the clerk of the House of 
Representatives by Representatives Ber- 
nard Ginsburg and Abraham Alpert. 


A joint statement issued by the two) 


Representatives said: 


“Massachusetts was the first State in| 


the Union to officially indorse the Bal- 
four Declaration. It was the son of 
Massachusetts, the late Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who brought about the pas- 
sage of the resolution in the United 
States Senate, ratifying the Balfour Dec- 
laration. 


against the betrayal of the Balfour Dec- 


It is befitting that Massachv- | 
setts should be the first State to protest | 


and probably a similar ratio in “1930. 
Many women \in factories have an 
eight-hour day or less, but they consti- 
tute the minority of all those in indus- 
try, Uncle Sam’s 
A workday of such length was reported 
‘or only one-fifth of the 227,000 women 
working in 2,700 factories, stores, and 
laundries, scattered throughout 16 States, 
that were included in Women’s Bureau 


long working schedule? 
answer seems lacking. 

Apparently not, judging from the testi- 
mony of industrial engineers and the 


evidence offered by the most progressive | Per car on the used cars financed, how- | 
last year, the 


plants, to the effect that shorter hours 
‘go hand in han. with higher pay and 
greater profits. Ip it advisable? 
assuredly not, from the point of view 
| both of the women’s health and of the 
increasing shortage of jobs. 

A recent analysis by the Women’s Bu- 
/reau of earnings @nd hours worked for 
29,000 women in manufacturing in nine 
industrially important States shows that 


the higher wages were paid more fre-, used cars, it was stated orally Oct. 28 | 


quently where reasonably short hours 


prevailed and excessively long schedules 
were accompanied by low pay. Glaringly 
inconsistent though this appears, the fact I 
remains that when real efficiency comes | ing to trade information received in the| tion with wholesale sales of cars was 


investigations show. | 


Bureau of Census Finds Amount of Credit Advanced Per 
Car Is Lower in Current Year 


The number of used automobiles fin-, 


anced in the first eight months of 1930 


by 485 automobile financing organizations | 
studies during the period 1919 to 1928.' was larger than in the corresponding pe- | 
| Why do so many women still have a|riod of last year and almost twice as|to information received in the Division, 

A satisfactory |large as in 1928, according to statistics|and it is probable that sales of these 
Is it necessary? {issued Oct. 28 by the Bureau of the| new cars are responsible to some extent 


Census, Department of Commerce, 
| The average amount of credit advanced 
ever, was lower than 


{tabulation shows. In six of the eight 


Most: months, the average was below $300, | 


while last year the~average was below 
$300 for only one month. As a result, 
, the total of financing in dollars was 
,smaller than last year. 

The gain in number of used cars fi- 
'nanced is probably a reflection of ef- 
;forts of the tiade to reduce stocks of 


in the Automotive Division of the De- 


partment of Commerce. Dealers suc- 


tion in the first half of the year, accord- 


In First Eight Months Than Last Y ear 


While stocks of used cars were be- | 
in greduced, there was some. increase in| 
dealers’ stocks of new cars, according | 


|for the recent increase in stocks of used 
| Cars, it was said. 


The total of automobiles financed by 
| the companies reporting, in connection 
| with retail sales, for the eight months 
was 1,929,248, of which 1,116,804 were 
| used cars, 1,052,965 were new cars, and 
| 64,519 were unelassified. For the corre- 
|sponding period of 1929, the total fi- 
| manced was 2,569,458, of which 1,086,- 
| 954 were used cars, 1,359.886 were new 
cars, and 122,618 were unclassified. 


The total amount of financing, in dol- 
| lars, in connection with retail sales for 
| the eight months of 1930 was $923,969,- 


ceeded in effecting a substantial reduc- | 519, compared with $1,183,704,810 for the | 


| period of last year. Financing in connec- 


HE sole purpose of The United States 


of the forty-eight States. 


Mrs. MEDILL 


| 


Embassy at Berlin, Germany. | 
Edward T. Wailes, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
now American Vice Consul at Shanghai, 
assigned American Vice Consul at Nanking, T 
China. . | 
Jay Walker, of Washington, D. C., now} 
Américan Vice Consul at Niagara Falls, | 
Ontario, assigned American Vice Consul | 
at. Bombay, tails. nine e's 
Thomas ©. Wasson, o ewark, N. J., now 
American Vice Consul at Adelaide, Aus-|| Owen D. Youne 
tralia, .ssigned American Vice Consul at CHARLES EvANS HUGHES 
Pe Gian at Gusd bolts, || eee 
ollin % nslow, o 7ran apids, 
Mich., now assigned to the Department of | Miss BELie Suaswor 
State, assigned American Consul at Trieste, | avers M. BARUCH 
Italy. jl <>. A. Deeps 
Noncareer |] Cuarence H. MACKAY 
| Walter F. Dement, of Granada, Miss., | oa eee 
now American Vice Consul at Cape Town, ' . 
| Union of South Africa, appointed American || FRANK L. PoLk 
|. Vine Copstl of wareen, a - \| Davi Lawrence 
ar . Eaton, o obinson, + now 
| American Vice Consul at Windsor, On- a = 
|tario, appointed American Vice Consul at OHN W. DAVIS 
Mazatlan, Mexico. W. M. Ritter 
L pee ie eoes al of Fesaiete Mrs. J. Borpen HARRIMAN 
akes, N. J., appointe merican Vice*Con- 
sul at Maracaibo,, Venezuela, at which | Josern 8. FRELINGHUYSEN 
post he was serving as clerk. Mrs. LeRoy Srrincs 
Leonard A. Summerhayes, who resigned F. Truspge Davison 
May 22, 1930, as Acting Consular Agent at H. P. WILson 
San Jose, Guatemala, resumed charge of | Vv WuitLock 
the Agency Oct. 1, 1980, from Acting Con- 1CTOR WHITL! 
sular Agent W. H. Kieffer. |} C. G. MARSHALL 
James Alden Springer, American Vice|| WutLarp SAULSBURY 
Consul at Havana, Cuba, was retired effec- | Georce F. Portrr 
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in at the factory door, long hours and | Division, it was stated, but in recent 


partm.nt since June 1, 1867. 
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tive Aug. 31, 1930, having served the pe 
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laration on this solemn and memorable} poor pay fly out of the window. 
occasion.” Why then do plants cling to long 


| weeks stocks of used cars again have' year compared with $487,221,198 for the 
increased, , | period of last year. 


American Vice Consul at Cienfuegos, Cuba, | 
will be retired Dec. 31, 1930, 
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Aid in Production 
Control Doubted 


fronted With Question of 
How Far Producers Will 


Cooperate 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 28.—The ques- 
tion now confronting the Federal Farm 
Board is how far the farmers will sup- 
port the Board in attempts to control 
production, said Dr. F. B. Bomberger, 
assistant, chief of the Board’s division of 
cooperative marketing, in an address Oct. 
28 before the Middle West Foreign Trade 
and Merchant Marine Conference, meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. 


Air Mail Changed 


Two Lines to Receive Cuts and 
Three Increases, Says 
Chief of Service 


4 


Farm Board Said to Be Con-| With the expiration of existing rate 


agreements Nov. 1, two air mail lines 
will receive less pay from the Govern- 
ment and three will receive more, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by Ear! B. 
Wadsworth, superintendent of air mails 
of the Post Office Department, Oct. 28. 
The following additional information was 
made available by Mr. Wadsworth: 

On Nov. 1 the Department will place 
all air mail operations ‘under the provi- 
sions of the McNary-Watres Act, which 
changes the payment to contractors from 
a poundage to a space-miléage rate. 

The new arrangement will give a 
slightly decreased return to National Air 
Transport and Boeing Air Transport, but 
will increase the pay to Colonial West- 


Recalling the series of addresses a few |ern Airways, Western Air Express and 
months ago by the Chairman of the Fed- | Continental Air Lines. 


eral Farm Board, and the Secretary. of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in ad- 
vocacy of a curtailment of wheat acre- 
age, Dr. Bomberger told of a question- 
naire sent out on the question by a farm 
publication. Describing the results, he 
said: 


National Air Transport, operating the 
New York-Chicago route, will lose about 
$6,000 a month, their mail pay dropping 
from approximately $122,000 to about 
$116,000. 

Boeing Air Transport, covering the 
Chicago-San Francisco route, will drop 


“A grudging, qualified acceptance by |from $1.53 a mile to $1.20 per mile, re- 
slightly over half of the growers, with ; ducing the mail income from.about $344,- 
|000 a month to abeut $269,755 a month. 


a positive argumentative refusal by the 
remainder, indicates a degree of unwill- 
ingness on the part of the growers of 
that region to listen to counsels of safety 
and conservation. 
Cooperation Called Remedy 

“If this one instance can be taken as 
a type of reaction to be expected from 
producers of various agricultural com- 


he plan provided py the Agricultural 
arketing Act for the rehabilitation of 
agriculture. It looks as if one may lead 
the American farmer to,water but that 
no one can make him drink. And yet 
cooperation is the real remedy for the 
‘agricultural problem.’ ” 


Hie pian it bodes ill for the’success of 


An authorized summary of Dr. Bom- | 


berger’s address follows in full text: 


Never before in the history of the) 
country has there been such universal | 


interest in cooperation as now. More 
and more the financing of cooperatives 





| 


Colonial Western Airways, contractor 
for the Albany-Chicago route of 463 
miles, will receive an increase from 28 
cents a mile to 70 cents a mile, under 
the new agreement, and. Western Air 
Express, contractor. for. the Cheyenne- 
Pueblo run of 204 miles, will receive an 
increase from 56 cents a-mile to 70 cents 
a mile. Continental Air Lines, which 
flies the Cleveland-Louisville route of 251 
miles, will be benefited by an increase 
of from 40 cents per mile to 70 cents 
per mile. 


Direct Purchases of Hogs 
Covered in Daily Reports 
Daily reports covering direct purchases 
and sales of hogs. at. 22. concentration 


yards in central Iowa and at five packing 
plants in Iowa and southern Minnesota 


is being done by the private banking are now being issued by the United 


institutions of the country, leaving to 


States Department of Agriculture from 


the Farm Board only the supplementary | the office of the Bureau of Agricultural 


portion of the loans. Apparently the 
banking interests consider the coopera- 
tive movement sound enough to bank 
upon and are actively supporting it. 

It is reasonable to assume that if the 
program of the Board is permitted to 
continue without interruption, we can 


A look forward to the time when farmer- 


owned .and farmer-controlled systems of 
cooperative marketing of all the various 
agricultural commodities produced in this 
country shall be operated in the direct 
interest of the farmers of America. 

~ Prevention Held Best Control 

However, in spite of this splendid pro- 
gress that has been made in the develop- 
ment of cooperative organization and in 
spite of the still further progress which 
is promised in the near future, it is 
evident that under present conditions it 
is practically futile to expect coopera- 
tive organizations to bring about much 
improvement in the present condition 
of agriculture unless, at the same time, 
some method shall be devised, whereby 
production ‘may be stabilized ‘and 
adapted to the requirements of the mar- 
ket, 

In the terse language of Mr. Alexan- 
der Legge, Chairman of the, Federal 
Farm Board, “the best way to control 
the surplus is to prevent it.” And yet 
there has been a surprisingly large vol- 


Economics recently established at Des 
Moines. 


These reports are regarded as an im- 


| portant addition to the Nation-wide live- 





} 


| 
| 


© ume of doubt, dissent and even of pro- | 


« 


¥ 


‘ 


test against acreage curtailment pro- 
grams designed to bring production. of 
certain agricultural. commodities some- 
what in line with market requirements. 

Just a few months ago Mr. Legge and 
Secretary Hyde made a tour of the 
Winter wheat sections of the middle West 
speaking in behalf of a program of rea- 
sonable curtailment of wheat acreage for 
the benefit of the growers themselves. 
It is somewhat startling to find, at the 
same time, in one of the leading agricul- 
tural papers of that section, a summary 
of a questionnaire addressed to its read- 
ers showing that in reply to the question: 
“Are you in favor of the policy of. pre- 
venting surplus production by limiting 
acreage as suggested by the Farm 
Board?” 230 had answered “Yes, ... if” 
and 210 had answered “No, ... because.” 

Undirected Production 

A grudging, qualified acceptance by 
slightly over half of the growers with 
a positive, argumentative refusal by the 
remainder, indicates a degree of unwil- 
lingness on the part of the growers of 
that region to listen to counsels of safety 
and conservatism. If this one instance 
can be taken as a type of reaction to be 
expected from producers of various agri- 
cultural commodities, it bodes ill for 
the success of the plan provided by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act for the re- 
habilitation of agriculture. It looks as 
if one may lead the American farmer to 
water but that no one can make him 
drink, 
cooperation. And yet cooperation is the 
real remedy for the “agricultural prob- 
lem.” Not merely local, regional or even 
national commodity cooperation 
enough. There must be concerted think- 
ing, planning and acting by farmers 


i vughout tne whole program from the | 


beginning of production to the conclu- 
sion of distribution. 

There can be no doubt that our na- 
tional agricultural production program 
is practically without intelligent direc- 
tion. Like Topsy, it has just grown up. 
The absense of any well-defined national 
land policy has contributed to the con- 
fusion. Vast land development projects, 
undertaken sometimes by authority of 
Congress, sometimes by State govern- 
ments, often by local chambers of com- 
merce, railway companies and private 
real estate corporations, have proceeded 
without supervision or coordination and 
without reference to national require- 
ment. An empire of land was made 


available for agriculture on terms anu 


under conditions that reduced to a mini- 
mum the capital investment in new land 
adapted for tillage.. It needed only the 
unique, highly abnormal, economic gon- 
ditions resulting from the World ar, 
to inflate land values dangerously and 
expand production to an extent that 
made certain vast unwieldy surpluses ot 
agricultural commodities when peace 
should once more be restored. And so 
we find that, 12 years after the signing 
of the Armistice, there is a surplus of 
practically every important agricultural 
commodity produced in this country. 
Extent of Farm Support 

The question that is now confronting 
the Federal Farm Board and that should 
be of vital interest to the farmers them- 
selves, is how far the producers are go 
ing to support the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board in trying to give effect 
to the will of Congress to bring about 


stock market-news reporting service by 
the Bureau. They are available to hog 
producers and the trade in a form which 
permits comparisons with sales at all 
the leading public markets. 

The news service on direct marketing 
of hogs kas been established because of 
the rapid increase in the proportion of 
the Iowa hog crop sold direct without 


kets. 

(Issued hy Department of Agriculture.) 

Court Refuses to Order 
Change in Atlanta Total 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that “it appears to be.a claim on the 
part of the Director,.that, in the dis- 
charge of his duties.as Director of the 


Census he has the. right to -inquire and! 


to determine whether an act of Legisla- 


ture purporting, and in express language | 


doing so, to create a new municipality, 
is such a municipality as deserves recog- 
nition by him in taking the decennial 
census and promulgating, in the form of 
reports or bulletins, its population by 


going through the public livestock mar- 


How the. 
fae 


By 
N. F. Harriman 


Executive Chairman, Federal 

Purchasing Board. Assistant to 

the Chief Coordinator, United 
States Government. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT | 


DOES ITS PURCHASING | 


~— 


Article II 


This is. the second of a series of four articles on the sub- 
ject of governmental purchasing methods and practices. 


Standard Purchase Contract Forms, Standard Pur- 
chase Specifications, and Federal Standard 


ODERN governmental: as well as 
commercial business administra- 


tion tends more and more to be- _ 


come standardized and closely coordi- 
nated interdepartmentally.. In\ any 
large business such standardization 
and coordination is essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
unified business policy and the attain- 
ment of maximum economy, 

Before proceeding to the consid- 
eration of purchasing proper, it is de- 
sirable to consider briefly the work 
of three of the coordinating boards, 
namely, the Interdepartmental Board 
of Contracts and Adjustments, the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, and the Fed- 
eral Standard Stock Catalogue Board, 
as their work is of direct interest to 
Federal purchasing. 

Standard Purchase Contract 

Forms 


The vast sums expended by the Gov- 
ernment for material, equipment and 
supplies, as well as for construction 
work, are expended largely under con- 
tract, and early in the life of the Co- 
ordinating Service it was found to be 
very desirable to have uniform con- 
tract forms and other legal documents 
used in connection with procurement. 

Be:ore the establishment of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget there was little 
collaboration and practically no coordi- 
nation between the purchasing and con- 
tracting agencies of the various execu- 
tive departments and independent es- 
tablishments, and in many cases, such 
departments and establishments and 
even activities within them, had their 
own contract forms and methods, and 
a multitude of special contractual 
restrictions. 

The contract forms in use were 
very diverse in terminology and 
phraseology in clauses covering simi- 
lar intent and obligations, and fre- 
quently varied from the usual word- 
ing of commercial contract forms. The 
forms varied widely in size of sheet, 
type,-and sequence of clauses stating 
the contra¢tual obligations. Many of 
the forms contained provisions that 
obligated the contractor to assume all 
the .isks, which manifestly was un- 
fair to the contractor and costly to 
the Government. The _ standardized 
contract forms promulgated, after ap- 
proval by the President, corrected 
these variations from good business 
practice. 

As a whole, Government contracts 
were complex and confusing to the 
commercial world, and the situation; 
as. it then obtained, was a distinct bar- 
rier to economic and,businessli..e co- 
ordination of. purchasing activities. 

There was thus no standard form of 
contract, and no law or even agency 
ets ten uniform language for a 
given“eontract ferm. There were 396 
separate forms of contracts and leases, 
and 225 Federal statutes with which 
to conform. 


A balky attitude is a denial of | 


is | 


Economic Value of Standard 
Federal Contract Forms 
It would be difficult to evaluate the 


|that census.” In replying to this he 
said that “even if the court. were in error 
oor the Director is authorized to take a 
‘census of the cities of the country, he 
does not possess the power or the dis-| 
|cretion to disapprove of the form of a} 
| city municipality within a State, that the 
Legislature thereof sees fit to set up.” 


}other industries by coordinating their 
jactivities so as to develop an intelli- 
‘gent, effective stabilization and control 
| of production. 

There is no blinking the fact that in 
the case of many of our principal agri- 
;cultural commodities production will 
have to be curtailed and stabilized if 
|the growers are to secure prices such 
as will afford them a reasonable return 
on their labor and investment. To bring! 
about such results, without cooperative 
organization of producers is clearly im- 
| possible. Six million farmers acting 
|independently can never expect to solve 
a problem like this. It is the belief of 
the Farm Board that, through coopera- 
| tive organization, producers will be able 
jto stabilize production and move their} Co 
|products to market under their own con-| mittee treasurer, Theodore 
trol and in orderly relation to market | Kansas City, Mo., shows. 3 
jdemand. | Among the expenditures, the following | 


Active Competition Among Livestock _ 
Buyers Claimed by Witness at Hearing 


Expenditures of $47,005.67 


Contributions of $50,032.55 and 
| penditures of $47,005.67 for the calendar 
year 1930 up to Oct. 22 have been re-' 
ported to the Clerk of the House of | 
Representatives, William Tyler Page, by | 


Committee, information obtained from’ 
Mr. Page’s office Oct. 28discloses. ! 
Of the total contributions, $50,000 was | 


Testimony of Company’s Development of Retail Business, 
| Due to Chain Store Activity Introduced by Packers 


Competition between livestock order|and statements containing statistical data 
|buyers is keen and active at all times,| concerning the financial status of Ar- | 
|C. D. Heinemann, service manager of! mour & Company, its sales, earnings and 
Kennet-Murray Livestock Buying Or-! purchases, which were introduced into | 
ganization, testified Oct. 28 at the hear-| the record as exhibits for th® petitioners | 
|ing before Justice Bailey in the Supreme| in the case, | 
|Court of the District of Columbia, on the; — Mr, Clithero, in answering a question | 
|petitions of Swift & Company and| of Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the peti- | 
|Armour & Company for modification of| tioning packers, stated that it would take 
| the so-called packers consent decree. | 1,600 of the largest stockholders in Ar- 

Mr. Heinemann was called by counsel) nour & Company to make up a control- 
for the packers to testify as to the opera-| jing percentage of the voting stock of | 
tions of his organization which has buy- | the company. In 1920 the control of | 


ing offices located at numerous markets. | the company, he said, was in the Armour 
Mr. Heinemann testified that his firm} ee hy : 


had never been subjected to any dis- 
crimination and that he knew of no un- | 
fair trading practices either at public 
markets or at packer markets. Order 
buyers compete among themselves, he 
said, and also compete with packer 
buyers. 





jin the 1,600 largest stockholders. 


Mr. Teegarden brought out the fact | 
that from several of the exhibits intro- | 
duced it was evident that the reduction | 
in recent years in the number of branch | 
houses was greater than the reduction in | 
the total amount of sales of all of Ar- 


William S. Warfield, president of Poler- 
ton & Warfield Company, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, told of the growth of the retail 


| 
} 


motr’s branch houses. 
Six volumes containing lists of meat, 


trade of his concern since 1918 when its produce and wholesale grocer competi- 


first retail store was established. 


tors of Armour & Company were intro- 


While being cross-examined by chief | duced as exhibits. 


counsel for the Government, Harold B. 


Teegarden, Special Assistant to the At-|Spection plants maintained by large con- | 


torney General, Mr, Warfield stated that 
the encroachment of the chain stores 
orompted his concern, which formerly 


|carried on only a wholesale business, to 


zo into the retail business. Since 1918, 
when the company established its first 
‘etail store, he stated, the wholesale busi- 
ness of his company has been practically 
cut in half so that it is now incidental 
to the retail business done. 


William S. Clithero, assistant comptrol- | the calling of these witnesses. 


Figures as to the number of meat in- 


cerns were given by Albert Harris, in 
charge of meat inspection records of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture. 

At the opening of the hearing on Oct. 
28 Mr. Hogan presented a stipulation as 


| to evidence upon which it was agreed by 


counsel that witnesses for the petition- 
ing packers would have offered if called 
to the stand. This stipulation obviates 


ler of Armour & Company, of Chicago,| mary of this stipulation is printed on 
the economic equality of agriculture with ‘Ill, identified numerous tabulations, lists’ pages 1 and 6 of this issue.) 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. Stock Catalogue 


undoubted great waste that has re- 
‘sulted from this condition of affairs, 
and one of the first necessary steps 
in coordination in the Federal business 
service was a revision and standardi- 
zation of the Government’s contract 
forms. This state of affairs resulted 
in the establishment of the Interde- 
partmental Board of Contracts and 
Adjustments mentioned in Article I. 


Mandatory Nature of Standard 

Contract Forms 

EVERAL standard forms used di- 

rectly or indirectly in connection 
with procurement have been adopted. 
Six of these, as follows, were promul- 
gated by Bureau of the Budget Cir- 
cular 197, on Nov. 19, 1926: 

Standard Government form of invi- 
tation for bids, construction contract 
(Standard Form 20); Standard Gov- 
ernment form of bid, construction con- 
tract (Standard Form 21); Standard 
Government instructions to idders, 
construction and supplies (Standard 
Form 22); Standard Government form 
of eontract, construction (Standard 
Form 23); Standard Government form 
of bid bond, construction or supply 
(Standard Form 24); Standard Gov- 
ernment form of performance bond, 
— or supply (Standard Form 
25). 

The executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments were directed 
by this circular to use these forms 
on and after Jan. 1, 1927, in connec- 
tion with every formal contract for 
the construction or repair of public 
buildings or works, and if it became 
necessary or desirable to deviate there- 
from the request for the proposed devi- 
ation was required to be submitted 
to the Interdepartmental Board of 
Contracts and Adjustments fot con- 
sideration and recommendation to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get for his approval: 

Standard Forms 22, 24 and 25 were 
so drafted that they. could be used in 
connection with the following standard 
Government forms, subsequently pro- 
mulgated by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, in contracting for ma- 
terials, equipment and -supplies: 

Standard. Government form of in- 
vitation for bids (Standard Form 30); 
Standard Government form of bid 
(Standard Form 31); Standard Gov- 
ernment form of contract. (Standard 
Form 32); Standard Government short 
form of contract (Standard Form 33). 

In addition the following forms have 
been issued: - 

Standard Government form of an- 
nual bid bond (Standard Form 34); 
Standard Government form of annual 
performance bond (Standard Form 
35); Standard Government, form of 
continuation for standard form 31 or 
33, supplies (Standard Form 36). 


Standard Purchase 
Specifications 


It is a basic principle of purchasing 
that competition reacts to the berefit 


Contributions and Expenses Reported 
By Candidates for United States Senate 


in Behalf of Various Candi- 


dates Announced by Republican Committee 


publican candidates were listed: 
To Senator McNary, of Oregon, $5,000 


. of the purchaser. 


| 


If competition is 
to be secured and maintained there 
must be a clear statement of require- 
ments in a specification, so that bids 
may be made: intelligently and under 
uniform conditions for all bidders. 
Witho standard purchase specifica- 
tions the reputable bidder is not only 
at the mercy of the unscrupulous one, 
but the Government is deprived of the 
legitimate economy resulting from this 
method of purchasing. 

The preparation of commodity speci- 
fications for the use of the entire Fed- 
eral Government is an essential step 
in the economy which resuits from 
the purchase of materials, equipment 
and supplies in large quantities. In no 
field of Government operation was 
there greater need of constructive work 
than in the field of putchase standards. 
For certain classes of commodities 
there were almost as many variations 
in the various department specifica- 
tions for a given article as there were 
specification writers. The peculiar re- 
quirements of certain of these specifi- 
cations meant departure from commer- 
cial manufacturing pragqtice, necessi- 
tating special fabrication, which always 
involves greater cost. This lack of 
standardization has been very costly to 
the Government. 


Economy of Using Standardized 
Purchase Specifiéations 
QNE of the most difficult problems 
of purchasing in the Government 
service, as well as in the commercial 
world, is the evaluation of quality and 
price. This situation is cleared by 
proper and adequate _ specifications. 
Purchasing by bids which are based 
upon well formulated specifications 
really sets an upper and lower limit to 
the range of this evaluation. The ar- 
ticle that is too good is eliminated in 
the price comparison of bids; the arti- 
cle that is too poor'in quality is elimi- 
nated by the minimum quality set by 
the specification. The result is that 
the deliveries are within that good- 
enough quality range, above or below 
which lie economic waste. Net util- 
ity per dollar expended is the criterion 
which determines at what level this 
good-enough quality range shall be 
set. 


Procedure of the Federal 
Specifications Board 


The procedure adopted by the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board for the con- 
sideration of specifications is as fol- 
lows: The need of a specification for a 
given article, for either technical or 
business reasons, is fully considered by 
the executive committee and the sub- 
ject is then referred’ to a technical 
committee composed of the Govern- 
ment experts in the particular subject, 
for consideration of all existing Gov- 
ernment and commercial specifications. 


In the Government service there is 
the greatest aggregation of technical 
and scientific talent to be found in 
this country, covering every branch 
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ion of counsel, that such expenditures 


| were not made in aid or support of my 


] Republican 
ex-|{contributions to the campaigns of Re-;| Pennsylvania, reported no contributions 


candidacy for election, and, therefore, 
are not items required to be reported 


by the terms of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925.” 


Other reports made public by the Sec- 
retary’s office Oct. 28 were as follows: 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
senatorial nominee from 


Of this 
con- 


jand expenditures of $3,786.30. 


amount, $2,500 was reported as 


| tributed to the Republican State Com- 


Joseph Hanlon, Chairman State Commit-| mittee of Pennsylvania, and the remain- 


mer, State Committee Chairman, 
ming, $7,500; 


Holt, New Mexico, 2,500. 

A balance of $3,026 was reported by 
the Committee. 

Election campaign contributions total- 


ling $12,052 and expenditures of $10,- | 


842.50, returnable under the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, have been 
reported to the Secretary of the Senate, 
Edwin P. Thayer, by Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Congressman at Large and 
Republican senatorial nominee from IIli- 
nois, according to information made pub- 
lic at the office of Mr. Thayer Oct. 28. 
Contributions listed by Mrs. McCor- 
mick are as follows: Robert R. McCor- 
mick, $10,000; J. M. Patterson, $1,000; 
Mrs. G. F. Porter, $1,000; Dinet and Del- 
fosse, ‘50; and Martha F. Christ, $2. 
Chargeable expenses listed by Mrs. 
McCormick are: Paid to C. J. Doyle, 


chairman of Illinois State Central Com- | 
| mittee, $6,000; to Frederick Smith (sal- | 


ary), $2,625; to James D. Snyder (sal- 
ary), $1,500; to Leroy 
$717.50. 


not chargeable against the maximum al- 
lowance of a candidate,” Mrs. McCor- 
mick said in her report, “pursuant to the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, my audi- 


tor has not gathered all the data respect- | 
|ing such expenses. 


I shall nevertheless 
have such data carefully studied and 
shall state the total of such items in my 
finai report. 
that I am advised by my auditor that 
the total of my expenses up to Oct. 24 
which are exempted under said act have 
not exceeded $6,000.” 


“While it was intimated by Chairman 
Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the spedlal Senate cam- 


L. J. Dickinson, Towa, | publ 
received from the Republican National | 5,000; W. H. McMaster, South Dakota,/ ported that the Republican State Com- 
Committee, the report, filed by the Com- | $2,500; A. H. Hahn, State Committee! mittee placed at his disposal without 
Gary, of | Chairman, Colorado, $10,000; George M. | 
Pritchard, N. C., $2,000; and Herbert B. | 


the Republican Senatorial Campaign | tee, of. Montana, 10,000; George F. Brim-|der as traveling, hotel, telephone and 
Wyo-| telegraph expenses, 


W. H. McMaster, incumbent and Re- 
ican nominee from South Dakota, re- 
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‘Stabilization of Employment 
Committee Named in Ohio 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 28. 


Governor Myers Y. Cooper on Oct. 27 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing men to:serve as a State com- 
mittee for stabilization of employment: 
F. A. Miller, Columbus, president of the 
H. C. Godman Co.; Thomas J. Donelly, 
Columbus, . secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor; Robert 
| J. Elder, Dayton, of the Elder, Johnson 
Co., retail dry goods store; S. P. Bush, 
Columbus, manufacturer; James Wilson, 
/Cincinnati, president of the Pattern 
| Makers of America; Oscar Grothe, Cleve- 
land, vice president and general manager 
of the White Sewing Machine Co.; F. 
A. Smythe, Lorain; president of the Thew 
Shovel Co.; William M. Liserson, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs; P. J. Zoller, 


M. Hardin, | Cincinnati, assistant director of indus- 


‘ | trial relations of the Procter & Gamble 
“Because this form of report does not|Co.; R. B. Ackerman, chairman of the 


} 


| 


I can now state, however, | 


paign expenditure investigating commit- | 
tee, during the course of the hearings | 
held at Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 16, 1930, 


by the special committee of the United 
States Senate investigating campaign 
expenditures of senatorial candiuates 
that I shéuld account for my expendi- 
tures for private investigators engaged 


(A sum- | by me during the Summer of 1930, I am 


not reporting. such expenditures herein, | 
i because of the fact, and upon the opin- | 


family, but today the control is located| provide for the disclosure of expenses! Ohio State legislative department of the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers; Charles F. Murray, Middle- 
town, director of personnel of the Amef- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 28 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a ‘delegation. from 
Matjnedock Lodge No. 806, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 

3 p. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Federal Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs, called to discuss routine matters 
affecting veterans. 

3:30 p. m.—Cornelius Bliss, of New 
York, called. Subject of conférence 
not announced, 


Committee Authorized to De- 
velop Policy Against 
Overproduction 


Trustees of the Philinpine Sugar Asso 


ciation have authorized the appointment | 
of a committee to study ways and means | 


| layers Be Removed From 


in | 


of putting into effect a policy acainst 
encouraging any undue exnansion 


|sugar production, accordine to a state- 


ment made public on Oct. 28 by the De- 
partment of War. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In a message to the War Department 
the Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands transmitted the following reso- 
lution which was advocated by the 


17 Destroyers , 
From Register 


Navy Department Also . Or- 


ders That Two Light Mine- 


Its List 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 


number of destroyers then ‘in active serv- 
ice were defective and had reached a con- 
‘dition where further operation was ine 
| advisable without repairs, it was said. 


\trustees of the Philippine Sugar Asso-| The total tonnage of these 58 ships des- 


| 


| 
| 


| with a view to restricting cane areas to | 
existing | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Western Roads 
Revenues Are Insufficient 


ciation at their last annual meeting: 
Resolved that the president of the 

Philippine Sugar Association be, and 

hereby is authorized to. appoint a com- 


mittee of three from among the trustees | 
of the association to stuay feasible ways | 


and means of putting into effect the pol- 
icy of this association not to encourage 
any undue expansion in sugar production, 


those at present covered by 
agreements. 


The Governor General calls attention 
to the fact that this resolution is in lige | 


| tined for scrapping was given as 60,862. 
; The present destroyer tonnage, the 
| Navy stated, is composed of 93,426 tons 
{in commission and 95,075 decommis- 
|sioned and with the Coast Guard fleet. 
No date has been selected for calling 
for bids for scrapping this group of 19 
vessels, the Department said. The full 
, text of the announcement follows: 
Seventeen destroyers and two light 
minelayers which were replaced in the 
Fleet last Spring and were ordered for 
|decommissioning have been struck from 
|the Navy/ Register. The ships, commis- 
sioned between. 1918 and. 1921, have been 


with the policy which he has frequently | |ying in the “back channel” of the navy 


advocated during the last year. 


Bids Opened on Erection 


yard, Philadelphia, since. leaving the 


Scouting Fleet. 
Nearly 20,000 Tons 


*1 4° The destroyers are the “Charles Aus- 
Of House Office Building burn.” “Coghlan.” “Isherwood.” “Case.” 


A bid submitted by the Consolidated 


| Enginering Company, of Baltimore, Md., | 
was the lowest of 29 for construction of | «Worden,” 
the superstructure of the new House of | ' 
| Representatives Office Building in Wash- 
ing, opened on Oct. 28 by David Lynn, 


Architect of the Capitol. 


The Consolidated Engineering Com- | 
| pany proposed to erect the structure at 


a principal bid’ of $5,270,000. 
Other low bidders were McClosky & 


|Co., of Philadelphia, $5,333,000; George 


A. Fuller Co., of Washington, $5,345,000; 
Murch Brothers, of St. Louis, Mo., $5,- 
392,000, and the Wark Company, of Phil- 


| adelphia, $5,389,800. 


Declare 
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is already making important inroads 
upon the revenue from coal traffic of the 
western district carriers and gives prom- 
ise in the future of seriously curtailing 
the movement of coal and other fuel 
throughout the territory. 


“Likewise there are under construc- 


|tion extensive systems of pipe-lines for 
|the transportation of gasoline which will 
|further reduce the tonnage and revenue 
|of the railroads.” 


| lowing railroad presidents: L. W. Bald- | 
win, 
Donnelly, of the Northern Pacific; L: A. | 


| 


The statement was signed by the fol- 


of the Missouri Pacific; Charles 


| Downs, of the Illinois Central; J. E. Gor- 
|man, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 


| 


cific; Carl R. Gray, of the Union Pacific; 


A. D. McDonald (vice chairman. of the 


executive committee of‘the Southern Pa- 
cific); Fred W. Sargent, of .the-Chicago 
& North Western; H. A. Scandrett, of 


the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 


cific; W. B. Storey, of the Atchison, To- | 


peka & Santa Fe; and F. E. Williamson, 


| of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


(The full text of the statement 
will be printed in the issue of Oct. 
30.) 


“Reid,” “Toucey,” “Putnam,” * “Lard- 
iner,” “Converse,” “Flusser.” “Billings- 
ley,” “Osborne,” “Sharkey,” “Lamson,” 
“Dale” and “Breck.” The 
‘light minelayers are the “Maury” and 
“Mahan.” 

The 19 ships represent a total of 19,- 
921 standard treaty tons. : 
| Unfit for further use, six destroyers of 
the Coast Guard fleet are being turned 
back to the Navy, and will be replaced 
by five more modern ships recently trans- 
ferred, the Department of the Navy and 
the Coast Guard announced Oct. 28. ; 

“These ships we are turning back are 
pretty well worn out and would cost tod 
much to keep going,” the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, Rear Admiral Fred- 
/erick C. Billard, stated orally. “We do 
not contemplate taking over any more 
| destroyers from the Navy, although we 
‘are turning back more than we are get- 
| ting.” 
| One in Submarine Tragedy z 

The “Paulding,” one of the group be- 
ing returned to the Navy, was the de- 
stroyer which rammed and sank the 
Navy submarine “S-4” off Provincetown, 
Mass., in December, 1927, and caused @ 
loss of life. of the entire crew of 40, 
| Navy records show. 
| The full text of the announcement fol- _ 
| lows: r 
Six destroyers transferred to the Coast 
|Guard June 5, 1924, havé been returned 
to Navy custody and will be kept on the 
Navy list in a decommissioned status’ at 
the navy yard, Philadelphia. The ships 
are the U. S. S. “Paulding,” “McCall,” 
“Terry,” “Beale,” “Roe,” and “Patter- 
son.” 

The “Paulding,” “Terry,” and “Roe” 
were first commissioned in the Navy.:in 
1910, the “Patterson” and “McCall” in 
1911, and the “Beale” in 1912. The six 
ships saw service in the submarine zone 
|during the World War. They are listed 
as of 887 tons displacement, mount three+ 
inch guns, and have a rated speed of 30 
knots. 





SUNNY SAN ANTONIO. 


- Southern City” 


g 


San Antonio---there’s romance in the 
very name! Tall palms sigh in the soft 
breeze....venerable missions sit dreaming 
of past glories...everywhere you see the 
imprints left by two centuries of color- 


ful history. 


No wonder they call it the “most inter- 
esting Southern city”---this cosmopolitan 
¢apital of the empire of South and West 
Texas and gateway to Mexico. For, against 
San Antonio’s historic background, the 

olfer’s shout of “fore” from velvet-smooth 
airways, the crack of malléts on balls in 
exciting polo matches, the shouts of child- 


ren at play, the drone of army planes high 
overhead---all reveal a modern, ive 
community, whose hospitable nea leave 


nothing undone to 


joyous adventure in living. 
Forget dull care in San Antonio this 


winter. 


Dept. 7, 


Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free, illustrated booklet abeut San Antonio, 


e each new day a 


Cad a on 
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avy Described 
As Protector of 


 Nation’s Shipping 


Mr. Adams Advocates High- 
est Quality of Naval Es- 
tablishment Possible Un-, 


der London Treaty 


A Navy “second to none” is needed 
by this country not only as a “first line 
wi defense” in time of war, but also “to 
guard our seaborne commerce,” it was 
stated by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, in an address 
on Navy Day, Oct. 27, broadcast from 


Station WRC over the National Broad- | 


casting Company system. 

(A summary of the address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Oct. 28.) 

The Secretary’s remarks follow in full 
text: 

This evening the sponsors of Navy 
Day extend to me a _welcome opportu- 
nity to speak of the United States Navy 
to you, its friends and supporters in all 
parts of the United States. 

It is true that the officers and. men of 
the Navy are content to do their work 
without talking about it, but it is never- 
theless certain that the rest of the people, 


se Navy it is, like to hear of it from; ama ‘ 
 nprdianacfuderg the | and at the cost mentioned above, rests | 
Navy is invited to speak and may be-| primarily upon the factors of mass pur- 
comingly address those whom it can not chasing, regional or seasonal purchasing, 
i ship or on! procurement under the system of com- 


the service itself, and on Navy Day 


personally welcome aboard 
shore stations. 

There, happily, has always 
public confidence in the Navy | 
ries with it an ‘affectionate pride. 
sentiment makes for further. public un- 
derstanding of naval matters. 


Our citizens generally know what the|the principles of standard and commer- 


Navy has done in the past, and they 
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Soldiers Declared Well Fed 
At Cost of 50 Cents per Day 


Three Meals Provide Adequate Variety and Keep Men in| 
Trim, Says Major Wilson, of Quarter- 
master Corps 


: By Maj. Louis C. Wilson ‘ 
Chief of Subsistence Section, Storage and Distribution Branch, Supply Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


The United States Army furnishes its|of food they desire, whether such arti- 


at an average cost of 50 cents per man) ponents of the so-called “ration.” 

per day, this cost representing the food| Theoretically speaking, they may get 
only and not including the overhead of | any article of food that exists, provided. 
administration, services in ote otf fat do not exceed their credit estab-| 


and final production on the mess table,|lished as above stated, and they may | 


| fuel for cooking, wear and tear on equip-|even do that if they have organization 


ment, ete. funds ftom which to pay the excess, but | 

It does include, however, ample suffi- such instances are very rare in view of | 
ciency of good-quality food to meet the/| the present adequate ration allowance. ~ | 
dietary requirements of the soldier and| It should be added, however, that those 
to keep him in physical trim to perform|in charge must keep within the lines | 
his mission. At the same time, this food;of ‘sensible and nutritious food which 


jis so varied and so prepared that it will | will maintain the troops in health. 


satisfy his taste and thus preserve his 
mental contentment. 

The, accomplishment of properly and 
adequately subsisting our troops, com-| 
prising a family of approximately 118,- 


After the limit of cost of the food for 
the soldier has been so established by 
a systematic formula, his interests, and, 
at the same time, the interests of the 
| Government, are furthered by seeing that 





j 
{ 


existed alor dealers, and the general application 
that car-| of economic and good business principles, , 
This | all of which redound to the Government’s 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


share our pride in that history. It con-| 


cerns all to know what benefit their Navy 
necessarily brings to our country and 
its far-flung commerce even in peace and 
to prevent war. Then with a 
of our Navy as it is today, each of us 
can intelligently and helpfully share in 
the development of the Nation’s naval 
policy. I should like to remind you what 
some of the unchanging essentials are 


and, at the same time, convey to YOu! cave man acquiring whatever food he 
the assurance that the officers and men/ could find or capture and without any 


of the Navy continue to merit your con- 
fidence. 
Civil Authority in Control 
Men, with the ships they create, per- 
form the duties of the Navy, but for one 
vital requirement we, in America, look 
to the men alone, and to the good tra- 


knowledge | 


' 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ditions of the service which guide them. | 


The country thinks of this military 
branch as a part of our national system 
subordinate to its Constitution and laws. 
The Navy recognizes loyally the justice 
and necessity of control by civil au- 
thority. That this requirement has been 
scrupulously met is not only a proof of 
the soundness of our system of govern- 
ment, but a mark of honor in the record 
of our Army and Navy. he 

At other times and in other countries, | 
the civil population may have had rea- 
son to fear the strength of their own 
armed forces, or their military leaders. 
Such has never been the case in the 


gency when the military | 
reached their greatest size. 
happy state of affairs we have to thank 


| composed during our war periods. 
United States, even in times of emer-|ary War consisted of six articles, viz.: | conform -to specifications, 
branches have| Beef, flour, peas, milk, rice, and spruce 
For this | beer, 


750 persons, but which is distributed in| the soldiers’ mess can obtain food mate- 
groups of varying sizes throughout the |rial of satisfactory quality at the low-| 
Army posts in the continental United /est possible cost, otherwise the allow- 
States, the Philippines, China, the Pan-/ance would not provide the necessary | 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, and Alaska, quantity and variety of articles. aa 


At this point, the Quartermaster | 
Corps of the Army makes its appear- 
;ance in the picture and sets up com- | 
jmissary stores at Army posts, where! 
the . soldiers’ méss may procure their | 
food supplies not only at cost but with, 
the added advantage of the artices hav- 
|ing been obtained by the Government in 
large quantities et less cost per unit 
|than if purchased in small quantities, or 
clat penetine. jat least under competition among dealers 


é 5 jand other advantageous dure. 
Rations Used in Army Ss ae 
: ; : Standard Quality Is 
During Previous Wars Sowikt in Parch 
With a view to getting the entire pic- 8 urcnases 


ture of the soldiers’ ration (which is offi-| ,In the meanwhile, however, another | 
cially defined as “the allowance of food | Step has been taken by the Government | 
for the subsistence of one person for t© see that thesegfood materials which | 
one day,” let us prepare a roughly-drawn the messes obtain from or through the 
background. quartermaster are of certain standards 
On the far and misty horizon is the | 48 to grade or quality. This standard- 
ization is accomplished by means of Fed- 
eral specifications: in the making of 
which the Army has had a voice. 
These specifications have until re- 
cently governed only fcod purchased for 
use by the Army, the Navy and the 
, Marine Corps, but it is now contem- 
up-to-date methods of cooking and serv-| Plated to have them apply as to pur- 
ing meals. | chases “for all Federal Government ac- 
This foreground vitally concerns, and | tivities. In addition to the requirements 
is utilized by, the Army today in the| that the soldiers’ food’ shall conform to| 
feeding of the Nation’s defenders. In-| prescribed grades and quality, the Fed-| 
deed, it is considered as being as impor-/| eral Government’s protection of all its 
tant as any modernized implements or people by the operation of the Food and| 


petitive bidding by commercial producers 


monetary interest without any infringe- 
ment upon the soldiers’ welfare or upon 


knowledge of, or interest in, dietary or | 
scientific principles. In the foreground, | 
as a “close-up,” are depicted the modern 
and recognized factors of balanced meals, 
vitamins, proteins, calories, etc., and also 


methods of warfare, for food is basic 
for all human beings, at all times and 
under all conditions. 

Again, and in order to fill in some es- 
sential and comparative details in our 


picture of present-day methods of sup-} 


plying food to our Army, let us sketch 
the evolutionary progress of the ration 
by citing the articles of which it was 
The 
prescribed ration during the Revolution- 


In the war period of 1812, rum dis- 


Drugs Act, and the Meat Inspection Act, 
and of efforts along similar lines on the 
part of State and municipalities, further | 
imsure a high standard of food for the| 
soldiers. 

The Army also recognizes the wisdom 
of purchasing its food material within 
the lines of general commercial produc- 
tion. To go beyond these would, logi- | 
cally, result in either accepting commer-| 
cial products which admittedly do not 

I i or in requiring 
a special production of the article by the 
manufacturer with, presumably, a higher 
cost than if the commercial article were 


| 


those who framed our Government, but! placed the spruce beer, the items of milk | purchased. 
it is worth while to remember that our/and rice and peas were eliminated and 
Army and Navy have always remained | yinegar and salt were added, thus reduc- 
an harmonious part of the national life. |ing the total number of items to five. 

I know of no better training for good |In the Mexican War, the item of rum 
citizenship than life in the Navy, nor/was eliminated, and beans, coffee, and 
any higher credentials for a neighbor | sugar were added, thus totaling seven 
than an honorable discharge from the/ articles of issue. ° 


Navy. It means that the holder has met 


For the Civil War period, the item of 


the test of work, discipline and honor,| yeast powder and pepper were added, é 
and has proved himself to be a man en-/| making nine articles in the ration allow-|point of consumption to the best pos-| 


titled to the confidence of the community. | ance. 


Another essential that we require of 
our Navy is that it shall be in time of 
peace the effective support of our Gov- 
ernment in its 


citizens abroad from injustice; and the 
Navy, in most cases, is the active or the 
potential means of assuring them pro- 
tection. When called upon to act, the 
officers and men, who then represent us 
in a distant place, do so in a manner 
which reflects credit on all of us. More- 
over, during the intervals when active 


steps for the protection of our nationals| United States, under authority of law, | 
the existence of our| embraces 


are unnecessary, 


For the Spanish-American War, 
the number of articles grew to 10 by 
the addition of potatoes. There was 
considerable latitude necessarily shown 


international relations. |in the articles used for troops across seas 
Like other nations, ours must shield its|during the World War, but in the con-| 


tinental limits of the United States the 
garrison ration during that period com- 
prised 17 articles. 


Garrison Ration Now 


The present garrison ration, estab- 


| Utilized by Troops 


lished in 1927, by the President of the 


31 articles, which expansion 


Navy is a continuing and indispensable |over previous rations indicates the pres- 
safeguard which is effective even though | ent policy of progding a suitable ration 


it may be at a distance. 
Navy Guards Americans Abroad 


|for our soldiers and, at the same time, 
}one which as to cost will compare most 
| favorably with the value expended by or 


As the Navy is the potent and fre-| ¢op any individual citizen having the 


quently the unseen guardian of the in-| same general requirements for suste- 
dividual American in foreign lands, it!nance, whether he be in the service of his 
also lends a background of strength to}country or not, and whether he obtains 
those collective American interests which|his meals at hotels or restaurants or 
find a place in our foreign policy. Our/has the advantage of home service. 
Department of State is seldom free from The subsisting of any army naturally 
the burden of such concerns. The Navy,|reflects, more or less, the dietary habits 
in the hands of those who direct our) of that nation, and this is especially true 
foreign relations, is an agency effective|in our country where the table of the 
in proportion to its strength. If it is) average citizen is not disproportionate | 
manifestly strong and ready, it is an|to the mess of the American soldier. 
instrument which does not have to be Having established such _ standard, 
wielded. It needs merely to exist in a/there arises the problem of systematizing | 
state of readiness and strength commen-|the procedure and methods for acquiring 
surate with the interest it silently and,the material for the soldiers’ food to the| 
peacefully supports. best advantage. Contrary to the under- 
The external relations of a country are| standing of some persons who have not 
interwoven with its foreign commerce,|been directly interested in such matters, 
The nation whose goods and ships go to|the food for Army messes for enlisted 
ports in all parts of the world has rela-|men is not restricted to the unvarying 


_ Having established certain specifica- 
| tions and high quality standards for the 
| Soldiers’ food; having recognized the 
general safeguards thrown around food- | 
stuffs by the ‘Federal Government and/| 
having considered the kinds and quanti- | 
ties of foods required by the Army, it 
becomes necessary for the Army to pur- 
chase and deliver the articles at the| 


| sible advantage as to conservation of 
| funds, prompt delivery, efficient handling, 


| proper storage, correct accounting, and 
| efficient issue. 


Regional Buying 
, Said to Effect Savings 


| Economical procurement of goods, 
wares, and merchandise is a basic de-| 
sideratum in private business and a ne- 
| cessity to even a greater degree in the 
business of the Government, because not 
}only must the objective of supply be 
| gained from a possibly low minimum of 
capital provided by appropriation, but the 
conscientious regard for conservation of 
public funds and the legal and account- 
ing safeguards provided to protect the 
public treasury must be observed. 
Applying these principles to the matter 
| of subsistence, it has-been found that ap- 


| preciable savings can be, and are being, 


effected, as to certain classes of articles, 
through regional buying by geographi- 


cally distributed depots, which results in 


advantage over scattered and frequent 
local purchases at posts and stations, due 


|regard being given quantity and sea- 


sonal purchasing. 


For instance, the Chicago depot alone 
purchases the entire Army’s issue bacon, 
annually for the reason that that de- 
pot is in the heart of the large eae 
tion of meat commodities and that the| 
most seasonable and most economical | 
time to buy bacon is in a single month 
when the market is plentiful, with re- | 
sulting lowest prices. 

A difference of a few cents per pound| 
gained by this method results in con- 
siderable savings when it is considered 


tions and interests to sustain in all the| issue 


of the 31 articles listed in the 


countries of the world in times of uni-| components of the ration. 


versal peace. 


longed through commercial 
rivalry. 


to demonstrate. 


many a 


naval strength of this country has had 
an easily recognized influence 
long series of difficulties. 
Perhaps there may never have to be a 
counterpart of the expedition which 
marked the first activity of 
after the Revolution; the 
against the Barbary corsairs who had 
molested our peaceful and unprotected 
shipping. It may be, however, that some 


day our ocean commerce will need the} 


protection of our Navy when other na- 
tions fighting for their own existence 


of neutrals. It is our hope that our 
naval strength may then be so estimated 
that it need not be exerted. 
Protection at Sea Needed 
This is a matter that calls for prudent 
reflection and constant forethought on 
the part of all Americans, for, with the 


intricacy of our industrial development, | 
there has come to us uncompromising! 
for our merchant ships and| 


necessity 
our commerce to keep at sea and free in 
the unimpeded transit of those imports 


without which we can scarcely live, and| 


of the exports without which we can- 
not prosper. 2 
Considerations of this sort led 


have 


the American people to build merchant , 
ships and support our Navy through all! 


If it has a commensurate | 
navy it is safe to say that peace is pro- 


during | 


oyr Navy 
eration | 


tended only as an illustrative model of 
the articles and quantities that should 


This assertion may be difficult|be sufficient to prepare three properly- 
Incidents do not arise 
which can be pointed to as proof, but the | 


balanced meals—breakfast, dinner, and 
supper—which will furnish the neces- 
sary nutrition and meef all the physical 
and. taste requirements of an average 
man performing the kind of duties that 
soldiers perform. 


System Used to Provide 
Variety of Foods 


This same set-up could not, of course, 
be repeated day after day, so in order 
to permit of a “spread” of variety of 
foods, the fc!:owing system is prescribed. 
The current market value of all these 


is computed at each post and for each 
month, and such total value, as applied 
to the number of men to be fed for the 
number of «ays in the month, is the 
money allowance for the soldiers’ messes 
at that post for the month, 
This having been determined 
vance as a money credit, the 
messes purchase, or “draw”, from or 
through the quartermaster any articles 


in ad- 


the changes in maritime conditions from 
the 


the time became Nation 
present. 

It was the complete acceptance 
others, as well as by ourselves, of the 


truth that we require naval strength 


we a to 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


As a matter of fact, such list is in-j 


upon the sea are careless of the rights | 7>™Ponents of a model day’s subsistence | 


various 


by | 


that the Army purchases more than 500,- 
000 pounds a year. The same result ob- 
tains in the annual purchase of about | 
1,000,000 cans of tomatoes during the| 
canning season; in the quarterly con-| 
tracts for flour, aggregating over 23, | 
000,000 pounds, the commodity being! 
shipped direct from the mills to the 
point of consumption, and in other classes | 
of food supplies where bought in large 
quantities, 

; ~On the other hand, local purchasing 
| by quartermasters of posts has been the 
| more advantageous procedure for the 
|Government as to many items of sub- 
sistence, especially as to perishable arti- 
| cles, and this policy has been encouraged 
and has, incidentally, and, because of 
such local patronage, broadened the | 
| friendly interest of communities in the! 
military posts within their circles. 

In all purchases of subsistence stores. 
competitive prices are obtained and 
awards made to the lowest responsible 
| bidder proposing to furnish articles meet- 
ing the requirements. 

Constant effort is made to improve and! 
| perfect the system of buying food sup- | 

plies for the Army as well as to see that | 
the prescribed procedure is followed both 
in spirit and letter by all concerned. It 
is a big business, and observation from 
its hub, the office of the Quartermaster 
General, shows that it is functioning 
smoothly, although, like all other busi. 
ness concerns of large magnitude, it re- | 
| quires constant study to iron out the| 





|rough spots as they occur or to take ad- 
| vantage of new conditions by modifying | 
or extending the system along rr 





| sive lines. 


e. 
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| Exhibit of Soldier’s Daily 


| soldiers three excellent meals each day/|cles are or are not listed in the com- 


1930 


Food Ration 


Se 


Underwood & Underwood 


The garrison ration of food provided daily by the Army for each soldier 
includes 31 items, as indicated by the exhibit shown above which was 


prepared in the office of the Quartermaster General. 


The daily ration 


issued to each soldier prior to the War of 1812 included only beef, flour, 
peas, milk, rice and spruce beer, according to records of the Department 
of War. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Library On American Nations 


Has Section for Each Country 


Pan American Union Also Keeps Newspapers of Various 
States on File 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Charles E. Babcock 


Librarian, Pan American Union 


HE Columbus Memorial Library is 
primarily for reference purposes. 
It is open to the general public, 
however, and students, business men 
and others are afforded every oppor- 
tunity to make full use of the mate- 
rial collected. Reading tables are 
provided and personal attention from 
the library’s staff is assured every 
visitor. Bibliographies on outstanding 
subjects are compiled and mimeéo- 
graphed and selected titles for read- 
ing lists are prepared for requested 
topics. 

There are now available for dis- 
tribution, without charge, bibliogra- 
phies on some recent general descrip- 
tive books in English; fiction and 
poetry in English; complete list of all 
periodicals on file; a bibliography of 
bibliographies; Simon Bolivar; For- 
estry; and a_ special compilation 
“Sources for obtaining books on Latin 
America.” 

Owing to the fact that only one 
copy of any book is preserved it is 
not practical to make loans and these 
are discouraged both to individuals or 
through the usual inter-library lending 
methods. In view of these regula- 
tions all reading lists are limited to 
material that is reasonably accesi- 
ble to the person for whom the list is 
compiled. 

* * 7 

OWING to the creating of the library 

by the 21 American nations as a 
general library’ on those countries it 
has been found advisable to retain, as 
a first fundamental classification, a 
country segregation. This forms a li- 
brary of 21 units, one on each republic, 
with an additional section for books 
of a general character or relating to 
two or more countries. For use under 
this country arrangement the Library 
of Congress method of subject classi- 
fication has been adopted and installed. 
By construing the provisions of the 
creating resolution of 1890 in its 
broadest sense the scope of the library 
has been extended to include any 
publications that treats directly or in- 
directly on Latin America, 

As a result of this policy the library 
contains many of the early books on 
America, histories, descriptive books, 
and periodical collections. It is spe- 
cially strong in its collections of laws, 
Government reports, literature, and 
books on economic subjects. In addi- 
tion it contains a large collection of 
directories of all the principal cities, 
both general and telephone, Spanish, 
Portuguese and English dictionaries, 
and general reference books. 

Many of the periodicals received and 
particularly the official newspapers 
and journals, scientific, literary, and 
commercial magazines, have their more 
important articles indexed on cards 
and the periodical is bound for per- 
manent reference. For some of the 
countries complete sets of the official 
newspapers are on file and for all 
countries these are kept up to date. 

* 7 7 

QE outstanding newspaper of each 

nation is kept permanently and in 
some cases files extending over 20 
years are available for the student who 
desires to study the day-by-day con- 
temporary history of Latin America as 
written in its daily newspapers. This 
periodical collection with the accom- 
panying index cards affords an oppor- 
tunity to consult much valuable ma+ 
terial that might otherwise be hidden. 

As a means for extending the li- 
brary’s collectiéms, and in fulfillment 
of the acts of the International Con- 
ferences, constructive effort has been 
made tq obtain all printed material as 
promptly as possible from the Latin 
American countries, and one outstand- 


‘ing activity in this direction has been 
the encouragement to have the library 
made an official depository by govern- 


* mental decree of each country for 


documents on the same basis as their 
national libraries. This has been done 
by decrees for Chile, Guatemala, Pan- 
ama and Peru and by Presidential ar- 
ders for Colombia, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. It is expected that all countries 
will make similar provision before the 
end of the present year. 
Another fruitful source for addi- 
tions to the library is the exchange 
of duplicates. During the library’s 
existence many duplicate books have 
been received and these are being 
used to maintain an inter-library ex- 
change of duplicates with the libraries 
in the other republics. This exchange 
was inaugurated by personal visits to 
the’ more important Latin American 
libraries by the members of the staff 
of the Pan American Union and by 
correspondence, and today includes 
most of the larger libraries in 
South and Central America and the 
West Indies. The exchange arrange- 
ment is yet to be fully developed, but 
the groundwork already accomplished 
will provide an almost unlimited source 


for books. 

At THE Sixth International Amer- 
; ican Conference held in Havana, 
in 1928, a resolution was passed au- 
thorizing the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union to call an inter- 
American confgrence on bibliography. 
For this purpose an extensive agenda 
was ‘prepared in which consideration 
was given all topics relating to bibliog- 
raphy and library work. This program 
was widely distributed in Latin Amer- 
ica with the result that through this 
and other efforts there is gradually 
unfolding a better understanding of 
the bibliographic situation in’ each 
country. 

As a part of this movement National 
Cooperating Committees on Bibliog- 
raphy have been appointed by the gov- 
ernments.of 14 countries: Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, ' 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Salvador, 
United States and Uruguay. Of these 
five have submitted reports reviewing 
conditions in their countries, and when 
all have reported this material will 
form a valuable survey of conditions 
throughout the Americas. 

Another, effect of this movement for 
a better fnternational understanding 
is the requests being received from 
Latin American libraries seeking an 
improvement in library methods and 
administration. These requests 
given prompt cooperation and 
further aid there is now being pre- 
pared in Spanish a ‘small manual out- 
lining some «the more modern 
processes used by library workers. 
These movements are supplemented by 
a large and direct correspondence with 
Latin American librarians and with 
the exchange of duplicate books as 
mentioned above have initiated a new 
era in the library’s inter-American 
activities. 


” * * 


~ + * 


T° DEVELOP an international li- 
brary of all the Americas that will 
be useful in encouraging cultural re- 
lations and the practical growth of 
commerce and industry, without neg- 
lecting the requirements of the in- 
dividual writer, student, scientist, 
lawyer, and traveler; and to fulfill 
the intention of the resolutions of the 
International American Conferences, 
have been the principal motives in 
gathering together the collection 
known as the Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary of the Pan American Union. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 30, George R. Wales, Member, United 
States Civil Service Commission, discusses the activities of the Government's 
great recruiting agency and the dissemination of information by this agency. 
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Avrmorizep Statements ONtY Are PresenTen Herein. BeIne 
Pustishep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


Death Rate From Auto Accidents “* 
In Cities Listed by Census Bureau 


Youngstown, Ohio, and Gary, Ind., Report 
Largest Number of. Deaths Per 100,000 of 
|. Population for 1929, Returns Show 


bile accidents, has a rate per’ 100,000 of 
population of 19.4. 

(A table of the number and rate of 
deaths from automobile accidents by 
States, as announced by the Bureau, was 
published in the issue of Oct. 27.) 

The table of the number and rate of 
deaths from automobile accidents for 
1929 by cities, as announced by the Bu- 
réau, follows: 


Youngstown, Ohio, and Gary, Ind., are 
| the cities with the highest death rate 
from automobile accidents for 1929, ac- 
cording to a statement just made public 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Youngstown reports 
a death rate per 100,000 population of 
42.4 and Gary 40. 

New York City, while reporting the 
largest number of deaths from automo- ‘ 


= pte ener — ? 

Deaths from automobile accidents by cities, 1929: ¥ 
: Number: ‘Total, A; excluding collisions with railroad trains and street cars, B; 
in collision with railroad trains, C; with street cars, D. 
_ Rates per 100,000 estimated population: Total, E; excluding collisions with railroad 
trains and street cars, F; in collision with railroad trains, G; with street cars, H 


| _ “Deaths from accidents which occurred in stated areas; number, K; rate per 100,000 
| estimated population, L 
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Milwaukee 
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| Providence 


Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Newark, N. J. 

New Bedfard 

New Haven 

New Orkeans 

New York 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City . 

Omaha 

Paterson 

POOTIA 2... cecveces 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh .. 

Portland, Oreg ........| 
Reading ....... 
Richmond ......++eeees- 
Rochester 

St. Louis ... 
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| St. Paul 


Salt Lake City ......... 
San Antonio 
San Diego 


| San Francisco ......«+- 


Scranton ... 


| Seattle 


Somerville . 
South Bend 
' Spokane 


| Springfield, lake. So cocat 


Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Tampa ..... 

Toledo ...cccccccvcesees 


Washington, D. 


Waterbury . 
Wichita 
Wilmington, Del. ......} 


| Worcester , 35 || 
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; Youngstown .. seceesl | 
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*Excluding collisions with railroad trains and street cars. 


+Including District of Columbia. 


tLess than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000 population. 
in 1930. f 
1929 formed 30.8 per cent of the total estimated population of the 


$Cities of 100,000 population or more 


of these cities in 


The population ; 
registration area, 


Rates are computed on provisional estimates of population. 
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Continued Increase Shown in-Deaths 
Resulting From Diseases of Heart 


[Continued from Page 1.) , 
laria and other such diseases no longer! The following table was compiled from 
exact the heavy toll of former years. | official figures made available by the 
The diseases of childhood, particularly | Bureau of the Census. The constant area 
| diarrhea and enteritis, and the familiar | of 1920 is said to furnish a better basis 
| Satoctions = eee ag Fwy for comparison than the registration 
measles and whooping cough, sho | , ; ea : 
|notable decrease or their ‘mortality | area which lie tig A - 


indi i eduction of in-| since 1921. 
| yetes, 0 Sadioated m7 | ported for 1929 in this area was 1,191,- 


4 962: ‘ 
Deaths in the registration States of 1920 (per cent): 





Cause of death 1929 1928 

. Diseases of the heart 18.7 18.1 

. Influenza and pneumonia ... 88 83 
. Cancer and other malignant 

tumors . . coos 

. Cerebral hemorrhages § and 

softening, embolism and 

thrombosis 


84 8.3 


chronic nephri- 


. Bronchitis and broncho-pneu- 
monia ata dale Gian sae Bee 

. Diarrhea and enteritis 

. Appendicitis and typhlitis. 


Seventeen 


ers recom- 
mend RCA 
Radictrons 
—names on 


1921 
13.6 
5.2 


74 


1925 
16.1 
7.1 


1927 1926 


17.8 
6.0 


8.6 8.0 


OU can have them if the tubes 

in your set are RCA Radio- 
trons. Use them because 17 lead- 
ing set makers say: ‘‘They give 
100% reproduction of tone.’’ Their 
choice is your guarantee of 100% 
satisfaction. See your dealer to- 
day! 

Highest Quality New Lew Prices! 
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Twenty-second of a series of advertisements dealing informatively with principal industries 
of the country. Reprints of this statement will be furnished on request to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Cushioning the 
Wheels of Progress 


A ago, a curiosity; today, a necessity. 
That is the history of rubber—the elastic, ad- 
hesive, noise- and shock-absorbing substance which 
plays so important a part in our daily life. If the 
motor cat put the world on wheels, it was rubber 
that made those wheels run smoothly. And rubber 
serves in many other ways to make the motor car 
more efficient. 

Rubber packing guards against loss of power in 
steam engines... As insulation for electric wires and 
as an important element in belting, rubber plays an 
essential part in both the direct and the indirect 
transmission of power ...It protects man against the 
elements... It renders valuable service in the sick 
room. From the eraser at the end of a pencil to 
the gigantic generator in the power plant, rubber 
plays an important part in present-day affairs. Little 
wonder that rubber manufacture has become one of 
the country’s great industries. 


A “New World” Discovery 


About four hundred yearsago, rubber first came to 
notice. Spanish explorers in South America observed 
Indian boys playing with pliant, resilient black balls 
made from the “hardened juice ofa tree.” The Indians 
called the substance “caoutchouc”—their word for 
“weeping tree.” Two centuries elapsed however be- 
fore scientific attention was given to this discovery. 
Then an exploration party penetrated the Brazilian 
jungles for this purpose. They found the natives 
using the gum to make waterproof clothing and 
water bottles. A little later, Priestly, the English in- 
ventor who discovered oxygen, found that a lump 
of this hardened “caoutchouc” juice would rub out 
lead pencil marks. So rubber was the name he gaveit. 

There were no furthet developments for an- 
other half a century, except that rubber goods began 
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5,714 TONS 14,574 TONS 


1871-1890 


1890-1910 


to be imported from Brazil, the only country mak- 
ing them. Then, in 1823, a Scotchman named 
MacIntosh invented a process for making water- 
ead coats and shoes. But rubber still had serious 
imitations. In hot weather, it was gummy and 
sticky; in cold weather it was brittle aid stiff. In the 
United States, Charles Goodyear, in 183 9, after ten 
years of experimentation, found, quite by accident, 
the —— that made rubber pliable and yet inde- 
pendent of temperature. This process he called vul- 
canization. It made possible the rubber industry of 
today. 


Sources of Crude Rubber 


The rubber industry in the United States is pri- 
marily a manufacturing industry; the raw material is 
almost wholly imported. Moreover, it comes entirely 
from the “rubber belt,” an area about five 
hundred miles wide extending around the earth at 
the equator. The Amazon region of Brazil where 
rubber was first discovered furnished most of the 
7 in the early days of the industry. Now its 
production is less than one-tenth of the total. The 
wild rubber of the Amazon, growing in dangerous 
tropical jungles, has long since given way to the 
plantations of the Far East as the principal source 
of supply. The era of plantation rubber began a little 
more than fifty years ago, with the delivery of a 
cargo of seeds of the Hevea tree of Brazil to the 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, England. There they 
were planted and the seedlings later shipped to 
Ceylon, where-they became the germ of more than 
seven million acres of rubber plantations that are 
now scattered through the East Indies. The superi- 
ority of plantation rubber over the wild rubber of 
Brazil lies in scientific control and a cheaper, more 
uniform, product. 
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Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated with 
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RUBBER — United States - 1929 


$1,250,000,000 
1,146,918,000 
Number of establishments . ° i. «= Se 
180,868 


Investment . © ~« « « 6 «@ 


Value of Product . .. . ‘ 


Number of employees, . Nise 


The Material for a Thousand and One Products 

After tapping the trees and collecting the latex, 
this fluid is coagulated for the extraction of the raw 
rubber. It is then shipped to American factories in 
the form of blocks or sheets, or it may be imported 
in the form of fresh latex. Processes have 
recently been discovered whereby finished articles 
can be made directly from this raw fluid. 

After the crude rubber is thoroughly washed and 
dried in the factories, it passes through a long series 
of processes. From the wei ghing-out or compound- 
ing room come the necessary chemicals as specified 
by precise formulae. In the mill-room, the rubber 
is masticated, or mixed with the various powders, 
as it passes between powerful rolls. Then it is ready 
for the finishing processes—ready to be vulcanized 
and formed into the myriad commodities which 
serve modern society. 


United States Leads in Rubber Manufacture 


Though the raw material comes from without 
the United States, the preeminence of this country 
in rubber manufactures is shown by the fact that it 
im potted last year 61 per cent of the rubber produc~ 
tion of the world. This country actually consumed 
more than 54 per cent of the world production. 

A recent development—the increasing use of te- 
claimed rubber—hasadded to America’s commercial 
supplies of the valued substance. 

The rapid growth in the past two decades is 
primarily due to the large expansion of the auto- 
motive industry. As shown by the chart, that in- 
dustry uses in tires and tire sundries alone, almost 
85 per cent of the rubber consumed here. More than 
half the total value of United States rubber exports 
last year was in tire products. 

This overwhelming proportion, however, does 
not conceal a growing importance in other rubber 
manufactures. Rubber footwear has steadily in- 
creased and the value of other rubber goods, includ- 
ing mechanical goods such as packing, hose, etc., has 
more than doubled in the past decade. 


A Progressive Industry 

Rubberis properly considered one of the principal 
basic commodities. It is destined to grow in useful- 
mess under continued research. American companies 
are gradually establishing themselvesin the Far East 
as producers of crude rubber. Plantations have also 
been established in Africa and recently a million acte 
plantation was started on the Amazon in South 
America where rubber was first discovered. 

The industry is, moreover,engaged in experimen- 
tation looking toward the domestic production of 
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rubber. Important factors, working alone and in co- 
operation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are seeking to develop a rubber yield- 
ing plant which can be grown in this country. Prog- 
ress hasalready been made. results have been obtained 
which hold great promise. 


In the field of tire manufacture, which uses the + 
bulk of production, the tendency towards centrali- 
zation isindicated by the decline in number of estab- 
lishments from 178 in 1921, to less than fifty at the 
ptesent time. Tires, also, are becoming standardized 
as totypeand size. Last year practicallyall tires made 
were cord tires, and three-fourths of them wete of 
the low pressure, balloon ty pe. 


With so many basic industries using rubber, with 
uses for rubber steadily growing, and with the rubber 
industry entrenching itself in the production of - 
crude rubber and pushing far-reaching plans look- 
ing toward domestic prod uction, the continued 
development of the industry seems assured. 


Financing the RUBBER INDUSTRY 


hers financial requirements of the rubber industr 
reflect quite directly the conditions under which 
the rubber manufacturers find it necessary to operate. 
It is essential, in the first place, to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of raw materials—enough to take care 
of requirements for several months in advance. This 
ini a relatively large amount of working capital. 
The adjustment between supply and demand for raw 
rubber is not one that can be quickly made, for rubber 
is not a year-by-year crop—it takes five or six years 
for arubber tree to begin producing. The variation in 
market prices for crude rubber, of course, calls for 
much care and judgment, in order that adverse markets 
may not bring about serious impairment in earnings. 
With a view to equalizing fluctuations in the price of 
raw materials, various of the large companies have 
established special raw material reserves. AS a con- 
sequence of their substantial capital requirements, the 
leading rubber companies have been prominent in 
the securities markets during recent years. Records 
show that for the period from 1920 through the first 
nine months of 1930, stocks of rubber companies 
totalling over $260,000,000 were publicly offered, in 
addition to stocks distributed through rights and 
otherwise. During the same period, long and short 
term bonds were offered to the extent of more than 
$390,000,000. 
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* Gs declared, among other _—— that 
the pres- 
ent time between individuals, firms and 
corporations engaged in the meat pack- 
ing business in the United States, both 
in the purchase of livestock and in the 
sale of their products, was filed with the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on Oct. 28 for the record in the hear- 
ing of the preceeding in which Armour 
& Company and Swift & Company are 
seeking to have the packers consent de- 
* cree of 1920 modified. ’ 
The written stipulation, a document of 
59 pages, contains evidence procured by 
the petitioning packers in support of 
their pleas, which witnesses, if called, 
would have given. The agreement 
counsel as to the evidence contained 


nésses, and thus will substantially 
shorten the hearing, the court was told, 
- It covers the testimony of over 100 pro- 
posed witnesses and considerable docu- 
mentary evidence. 
(The report of the 
is printed on page 6.) 
The evidence for the packers placed 
in the record by the stipulation concerns 
three principal phases of their case, com- 
petition between meat packing groups, 
competition in the retailing of food: prod- 
ucts, and the testimony of livestock pro- 
ducers that their industry would be bene- 


hearing on Oct. 28 


fited by the entry of the large packers | 


into the retailing of food products. 


The two petitioning defendant packers | 


are seeking the removal of provisions in 


the consent decree which prohibit them | 
from retailing meat and restrict their | 


handling and distribution of other non- 
meat food products. 
The livestock producers would testify, 
it is stipulated, that their industry 
“would be benefited if the large meat 


packing companies were permitted to sell. 


foodstuffs other than, and in addition 
to, meat food products, to the end that 
the cost of distributing meats and other 
livestock products might be shared by 


nonmeat foodstuffs handled and distrib- | 


uted by the same persons, firms and cor- 

porations who engage in the handling, 
” distributing and selling of meats. 

The testimony of officials of several 


packing companies is to the effect that | 
no monopoly exists in the packing in-| 


dustry, but rather that active competi- 
tion prevails. Some packers offered testi- 
mony that a monopoly in the industry 
was impossible. 

The stipulation was signed by Frank 
J. Hogan, for the petitioners, by Harold 
B. Teegarden, special assistant to the 
Attorney General, for the Department 
of Justice, by Edgar Watkins, for the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, and by Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 
for the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, It is stated that it is under- 
stood that the Government and the two 
associations can present testimony in ex- 
planation of or controverting any of the 
matters therein, and that the materiality 
of such matters is not admitted. 


Merchandising Changed 
By Chain Store Growth 


The stipulation also contains evidence 
as to chain stores, the petitioning pack- 
ers claiming that the growth of the chain 
store system has sustantially changed 
merchandising conditions since the entry | 
of the consent decree in 1920. 


In 1920, the stipulation explains, there ; 


were in the United States approximately 
15,000 retail chain grocery stores, 1,200 
containing fresh meat market depart- 
ments. In 1929, it is stated, there were 
approximately 60,000 chain grocery 
stores, of which approximately 15,800 
contained fresh meat market depart- 
ments. The sales of these chains in- 
creased from $770,000,000 in 1920 to $3,- 
500,000 in 1929. Approximately 900 sepa- 
rate corporations, as of 1929, owned and 
operated these chain retail stores. 

In the stipulation is included a list of 
these chains, the number of stores op- 
erated, and the number of meat markets 
in them. 

In addition to these chain grocery 
stores, according to the stipulation, it is 


estimated that in 1929 there were in op-| 


eration in the United States 3,632 meat 
chain stores, in most of which there were 
also sold non-meat foodstuffs; 1,017 
chain bakery shops; 2,075 chain restau- 
rants and cafeterias and 523 chain 
hotels, with the chain characteristic of 
centralized purchasing. 


Figures Given on Extent 


Of Chain Operations 


_ There are other chain store organiza- 
tions, it is explained, operating drug, 
cigar, clothing, and shoe retail chain 
stores. It is stipulated that many chain 
retail drug stores handle and sell food- 
stuffs. 

The stipulation shows the extent of 
the holdings of Drug, Inc., manufacturer, 
by its subsidiaries, of produets sold in 
drug stores, and operator of drug stores. 
It is said that this company “considers 
its retail sales merely a necessary ad- 
junct to the basic operation of the man- 
ufacture and distribution of its products.” 

Similar figures are given relative to 
the business of Schulte Retail Stores 
Corporation, said to operate a large num- 
ber of stores selling tobacco products, 
groceries, perfumes, candy, and to op- 
erate confectionery and luncheonette es- 
tablishments. 

The following chain store organiza- 
tions are treated particularly in the stip- 
ulation, it containing information as to 
the extent of their businesses, number of 
stores, and other matters: American 
Stores Corporation, First National 
Stores, Inc; Safeway Stores, Inc.; Na- 


tional Tea Company, MacMarr Stores, | 


Pender Grocery Company, Economy Gro- 
cery Stores, United States Stores Cor- 
poration, Daniel Reeves, Inc. 


Stipulation on Tables 
Of Statistics Company 

It is further stipulated that if R. Bruce 
Brownlee, manager of the research de- 
partment of the Standards Statistics Com- 
pany of New York City were called, he 


would testify as to four tables included} 


in the stipulation and incorporated into 
the record by the filing of the stipulation, 

The four tabulations, it is explained, 
“represent a carefully compiled record 
of all corporations for which reports of 
income,for the years 1920 and 1929 are 
available.” Tables I and II show all cor- 
porations engaged in the food or food 
products industry, including those pro- 
ducing vegetable oils but excluding those 
engaged in the manufacture of tobacco, 
distilleries, stockyards or food storage, 
and their net income for the years 1920 


and 1029, 
The litt in Tables UT end IV comprices 


f 


_— obviates the calling of these wit- | 
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Declared to Exist 


A stipulation of counsei in which it¢all domestic concerns for 1920 and 1929¢ “It is further stipulated that the fol- 


| including the food companies, but ex- 
cluding holdings companies where the re- 
ported figures for such companies are 
not truly indicative of the operation of 
the companies held, and encloding also 
investment trusts. 


| Interested Com panies 
| Cited in Stipulation 


| The stipulation first presents the testi- 
' mony which would have been offered had 
officials of various packing companies 
throughout the United States been called 
as witnesses. This portion of the stip- 
ulation contains evidence relating to the 
| following packing organizations, the ex- 


of | tent of their business, including livestock | 


| purchases and products sold: 


Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Adolph 
Gobel, Inc., and subsidiaries; Agar Pack- 
ing and Provision Co., Chicago; Brennan 
| Packing Co., Chicago; Louis Burke, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Elliott Packing Co., Duluth, 
|Minn.; Greenwald Packing Co., Balti- 
|more, Md.; Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa.; Union Meat Co., San Antonio, 
|Tex.; Max Hahn Packing Co., Dallas, | 
| Tex.; George A. Hearmel & Co., Austin, 
|Minn.; J. T. McMillan & Co., St. Paul, | 
|Minn.; Charles Miller & Co., Secaucas, | 
N. J.; Payton Packing Co., El Paso, Tex.; | 
| William Zoller & Co.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; ! 
|Drummond Packing Co., Eau Claire, | 
| Wis., and Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, | 
Mich. 

The aggregate annual capacity of the 
plants of Morrell & Co., it is stated, is 
2,500,000 head of hogs, cattle and sheep, 
| and their sales total nearly $100,000,000 | 
each year. The company sells meat in 
eVery State and in foreign countries. It} 
finds no difficulty competing with the) 
larger packers. Food products other 
than meat are sold, and by experience, 
the company “has found that dealing in! 
grocery items and other nonmeat prod- 
ucts results in reducing the cost of do- 
ing business, especially at branch 
houses.” Its president, T. Henry Fos- 
| ter, it is stipulated, “finds that the entire 
food industry is highly competitive; in 
his opinion monopoly in the packing; 
industry and in the general food indus- 
try is an impossibility because there 4s 
no possible way of controlling the raw | 
materials, the commodity dealt in is per- 
ishable, and the business.can be entered 
with limited capital.” 

The sales of the Rath company, it is 
explained, have increased from $8,000,000 
in 1920 to $33,932,000 in 1929, the com- 
pany operating nine branch houses in 
different States, and selling its products, 
including other foods than meats, 
throughout the United States and in for- 
eign countries. John W. Rath, the presi- 
dent of the company, would testify, it 
is stipulated, that there is strong com- 
petition in the buying of livestock and 
in the selling of meat products and other 
foods, and that it is not possible in the} 
packing or other foed industries to ob- 
tain a monopoly. 


Monopoly in Meat 
Business Is Doubted 


The Dold Company, owning packing 
plants in Buffalo, N. Y., and Wichita, 
Kans., and having 25 branches and three 
wholesale markets, deals in fish, grocer- 
}ies and other products, in addition to} 


John Morrell & Co. of Ottumwa, Iowa; | 


meats, the stipulation explains. William | L. S. Shippers Assn.; H. W. 
E. Price, general manager, “finds that! dent, Nebraska-Colorado Lamb Feeders | 


sreement on Testimony Is Submitted: 
To Court in Hearing of Packers’ Plea’ 


1 
District 
2 


of Columbia Court Is Given Stipulation of Counsel Involving 
Evidence in Support of Petition; Active Competition Is 


lowing named persons, residing at the 
cities indicated, and being officers of the! 
organizations or associations named, are} 
abaeage of livestock, including cattle, | 

ogs, sheep and lambs, in the States in- 
| dicated by their residences and organi- 
zations; that the said persons are avail- 
able to the petitioning defendants, Swift 
and Armour, as witnesses, and that they | 
| would, if called to witness stand and/| 
sworn, testify in substance. 





“That there is keen and active com- 
petition in the buying of their livestock; 
| that they, and the members of their 
respective organizations, are treated 
fairly, and are not subjected to unfair 
| trade practices, in connection with the 
selling by them and the buying by rep-; 
resentatives of the defendant packers, 
and other packers and buyers of their! 
livestock; that they sell, under competi-| 
tive conditions, in the livestock market! 
yards in the various sections of the} 
country, and directly to packers at their 
private yards and to buyers engaged in 
direct marketing near places of pro- 
| duction; 

“That based upon their experience in 
said industry each of them is of the 
opinion that livestock could be marketed 
more profitably to the producer if the 
large meat-packing companies engaged | 
in marketing at retail as well as at 
wholesale; that based upon the same ex- 
perience each of said persons is of opin- | 
ion that his industry would be benefited | 
if the large meat-packing companies | 
were permitted to sell foodstuffs other | 
than, and in addition to, meat food prod- , 
ucts, to the end that the cost of dis- 
tributing meats and other livestock prod- 
ucts might be shared by nonmeat food- 
stuffs handled and distributed by the| 
Same persons, firms and _ corporations, 
who engaged in the handling, distributing 
and selling of meats; 

“That each of. said persons, and the 
members of their respective organiza-| 
tions, receive prompt and reliable in-! 
formation respecting market conditions, 
receipts, trading and prices of livestock 
of the character dealt in by them, and 
that this enables them to gglect their) 
own markets and times to make ship-| 
ments, to the best advantage of them-} 
selves, to the extent that such selection 
is practicable in the livestock industry, 


Dealer3 Named as 


Probable Witnesses 


“Said witnesses are: J. Elmer Brock, 
president, Wyoming Stockgrowers’ Asso- | 
ciation, Buffalo, Wyo.; R. W. Brown,| 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation; Dan, 
D. Casement, Manhattan, Kans.; Ken- 
neth Chalmers, Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Association; James Cook, Northwestern 
Co-operative L. S. Shippers’ Association, 
Clearwater, Minn.; J. M. Coyner, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Livestock & Meat Im-! 
provement Council, chairman, Committee 
of National Swine Growers’ Association 
on Register of Performance for Swine, 
Madison, Wis.; E. L. Dana, Parkman, 
Wyo.; B. F. Davis, Colorado Stock- | 
growers’ Association, president, Colo- | 
rado Farm Bureau, Denver, €olo.; Dr.| 
George M. Babcock, Rock Island, IIl.; A. 
E. De Ricqles, Denver, Colo.; T. J. Drum- | 
heller, Washington Wool Growers’ Asgo- | 
ciation; W. I. Drummond, American | 
Farm Congress, Kansas City, Mo. 3 

“Earl Elijah, Eastern Iowa L, S. Mar: 
keting Assn.; Knute Espe, Iowa Co-op. | 
J. Farr, presi- i 


the methods of Swift and Armour and| Assn.. Greeley, Colo.; Dr. I. L. Gotthelf, | 


other competitor packers are entirely ' 


fair and is of the opinion that it is im- 
possible to have a monopoly in the meat 
packing business.” 

Adolph Gobel, Inc., and its subsidiaries, 
manufactures and sells fresh and cured 
mani, and also fish, and other food prod- 
ucts. 
tributes its products by sale to delicates- 
sen stores, butchers, restaurants, gro- 
ceries and to a chain of its own retail 
stores operated by a subsidiary. Keen 
and active competition is encountered by 
the company, according to the stipula- 
tion, in the purchasing of livestock at 
all markets and in the country, and active 
competition in sales is met. 

Testimony of officials of the other 
| packing companies, if offered, it is agreed 
by counsel, would show that active com- 
petition exists in the purchase of live- 
stock and in the sale of products, and 
that no monopoly exists at the present 
time in the packing industry. In some 

instances the proffered witnesses would 
testify that “there is no danger of a 


monopoly being acquired by any pack- | 


ers. 
| Agreement on Public 
Markets and Information 


The stipulation also contains the fol- 
jlowing agreement as to public markets 
and market information: 

“As to public markets, it is further 
stipulated that producers of livestock 
land sellers of meat and meat products 
}and other food products in the United 
States are now enabled to receive 
prompt, full, accurate, and unbiased re- 
|ports of the demand for livestock, the 
prices prevailing, the character and kind 
of stock required, the receipts at and 
condition of the markets in which stock 
is sold and the markets in which meat 
and other food products are sold, to- 
gether with information respecting trade 
and market conditions.” 

There does not exist control by the 
defendants or any of them of the media 
| or channel through which this informa- 
jtion is furnished, or any peculiar and 
| exclusive access #0 information concern- 
| ing the receipts and sale of livestock; 
its disposition, the dissemination of in- 
formation to the producer, or the sales 
|or market conditions relating to meats 
and other finished products of livestock, 
or other foods. It is agreed that the 
character of market news service, its un- 
| biased sources and impartial dissemina- 
tion, is as heretofore given in evidence 
on this hearing by witnesses who have 
testified on those subjects.” 





Testimony of 
Livestock Preducers 


The stipulation also carries into the 
record of the hearing the testimony of 


The company, it is explained, dis- | 


president, Saguache Lamb _ Feeders’ | 
Assn., Saguache, Colo.; Robert Graham, 
president, Nebraska Stockgrowers’ Assn., 
Alliance, Nebr.; Mac Hall, Denver, Colo.; 
F. W. Harding, general executive, Amer- 
|iean Shorthorn Breeders Assn., Chicago, 
| Ill.; Mr. Harris, Co-op. Auction Yards, 
Ky.; Dan Hildebrand, Nebraska Im-' 
| proved Live Stock Breeders’ Assn, and 
| Nebraska Cattle Feeders’ Assn.; Harry 
| Hopley, president, Interstate Organiza- 
| tion of Meat Producers, Atlantic, Iowa; | 
' Prof. E. H. Hostetler, North Carolina | 
, Agricultural College, secretary, Southern 
| Livestock Assn., Raleigh, N. C.; J. W. 
Hudelson, Pomona, Kans. { 
“A_ A. Johns, Arizona Wool Growers’ | 
| Association, Prescott, Ariz.; Ben Kem- 
per, Denver, Colo.; R. M. Kleberg, Cor- 
| pus Christi, Tex.; R. P. Lamont Jr., pres- 
| ident, American Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation, president, Western Packing 
| Co., Larkspur, Colo.; Fred F. McArthur, 
' Oakland, Iowa; S. W. McClure, Idaho 
Wool Growers’ Association; Ray McEl- 
| rath, Moville, Iowa; Arden McKee, pres- | 
ident, National Swine Growers’ Associa- | 
| tion, Preston, Iowa; Sol Mayer, Sheep 
| and Goat Raisers’ Association, San An- 
| gelo, Tex.; Jewell Mayes, secretary, Mis- | 
| souri State Board of Agriculture, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; A. R. Mitchell, former 
president, American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, Albert, N. Mex.; 
P. C. Murphy, Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association of South Dakota. 
“Floyd Nichols, Capper Press, To- 
| peka, Kans.; E. A. O’Neil, president Ala- 
yama Farm Bureau Federation; L. B. 
Palmer, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; | 
E. A. Phillips, secretary, Montana Stock- 
| growers’ Assn., Helena, Mont.; F. A.! 
| Phillips, Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Assn. | 
of Oregon; E. C. Rector, Ohio Livestock 
|Coop. Assn., Circleville, Ohio; Roscoe | 
| Rich, Idaho Wool Growers’ Assn.; James 
| R. Riggs, Sullivan, Ind.; C. C. Roberts, | 
| Marion, Ohio; Col. George Grant Sea- | 
jmae. Taylorsville, Ill.; W. H. Settle, In- | 
diana Farm Bureau Federation; J. Blaine | 
| Slaum, Tarkio, Mo.; Harry Snyder, Bill- | 
ings, Mont.; B. B. Spiller, secretary, Texas ; 
| & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Assn., | 
| Fort Worth, Tex.; Sam G. Thompson, 
|Center Junction, Iowa; Dan Wallace, 
;editor, The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn.;! 
| Senator Nate C. Warren, member, Ne-| 
| braska-Colorado Lamb Feeders’ Assn., | 
Fort Collins, Colo.; James West, vice- | 
| president,eTexas & Southwestern Cattle | 
, Raisers Assn.; C. R. White, American| 
| Farm Bureau Federation; J. B. Wilson, | 
| National Wool Growers‘ Assn.; Wyo- | 
}ming Wool Growers’ Assn., McKinley, | 
| Wyo.; J. D. Yaeger, Nevada State Farm 
, Bureau Federation; 
“Hubbard Russell, former president, | 
| California Cattlemen’s Assn., former | 
president, Western Marketing Assn.,, Los 
| Angeles, Calif.; Senator C. H. Williams, 
| president Montana Wool Growers Assn., 


83 livestock producers, most of whom are! Deer Lodge, Mont.; Charles. D. Carey 
officers of livestock associations. These| chairman, Live Stock and Meat Board, | 
witnesses, it has been agreed by counsel,| Cheyenne, Wyo.; Senator Frank 0, Hor- 
would have testified, if called, that in| ton, former vice president, Wyoming | 
their opinion “livestock could be | Stock Growers’ Assn., Buffalo, Wyo.; 
marketed more profitably to the producer} Charles Belden, director, American Na- 
if the large meat packing companies en-| tional Live Stock Assn., Pitchfork, Wyo.; | 
gaged in marketing at retail as well as} Field S. Bohart, former president, Colo- 
at wholesale.” : ;rado Stock Growers Assn., director, 
The stipulation relative to the testi-; American National Live Stock Assn., | 
mony of these livestock producers fol- : 
‘lows jin ful text: | Weetern-Santh Delonte 


vice president, 


Colorado Springs, Colo.; J. H, Nason, | 
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~ CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Transfer without entry’ in stock 
registes—Lisbility of transferee— 

; transferee of stock of a Kansas State bank to whom the transferor as- 
signed and delivered stock certificates was chargeable with the superadded 
statutory liability although the transfer was not entered in the bank’s stock 
register, since in such a case the insolvent bank and those acting in its behalf 
may look to either the actual owner or the record title holder and leave them 
to adjust the matter in their own way. 
mit a Bank v. Sandidge, Admin., Ete,; Kansas Sup. Cty No. 29477, 


Insurance—Life insurance—aAvyoidance of policy—Misrepresentations as to health 
—Braatare of policy for less than amount applied for— ae . 

alse statements in an application for a $10,000 20-payment life policy that 
the applicant had not been an inmate of a tuberculosis sanitorium, that she 
had_ not consulted a physician for tuberculosis, and that she had not received 
medical treatment for such disease within the period of five years preceding 
the application, precluded recovery on a policy stating that it was issued “‘in 
consideration of the application” and that “this policy and the application 
therefor constitute the entire contract between the parties,” although the policy 
welt & $5,000 20-year endowment policy and not the $10,000 20-payment life 
cel named in the application, since the issuance of the latter policy consti- 
uted a counter proposal, and the acceptance of it by the insured, and the 
payment of the premiums thereon, constituted a meeting of the minds and 
created a contract consisting of the policy and as a part thereof the statements 
in the application. = 
Oct. Ba 1a ee Life Insurance Co.; N, J. Ct. E. and Appls., No. 36, 


Insurance—Life ins “oi icy iality i 7 
— urance—Avoidance of policy—Materiality of misrepresenta 
* fmisrepresentation by an applicant for life insurance or his concealment 
of a fact from the insurer is material to the risk within the rule that a material 
See ee eetntaen is ground for avoidance of the policy, if the knowledge 2 
ignorance of the fact would naturally and reasonably influence the judgment 
of wy ingurer in making the contract, or in estimating the degree or character 
e risk, or in fixing the rate of premium. 
oF Ret, ¢, Metropotican Life Insurance Co.; N, J. Ct. E. and Appls., No. 37, 
Insurance—Life insur ; ra icati licy—I 
panalomreniis a ance—Contract—A pplication as part of policy—Incomplete 
one life insurance applicant was bound by, her representations in the application 
althou & provision making the application “attached hereto” a part of the policy, 
r —_ as a result of the carelessness of the photographer in making a photo- 
Be the eee of the application for attachment to the policy only the top parts 
att h letters of the applicant's signature were reproduced, since the copy so 
= ac y to the policy was a substantial reproduction of the application and 
a purpose of binding the applicant to the truth of the statements made 


Locker v, Metropol; ife Insur' es 3, N 
Oct. 20, 1930. politan Life Insurance Co.; N, J. Ct. E. and Appls., No. 36, 


Insurance—Fire insu i iey ; 
SUrance—Suspension of policy—Default im payment of in- 
stallment on premium onto Wave eat 


A fire insurance company which notified the insured that his failure to pay 
an installment of the premium note had automatically suspended the insurance 
= er a provision of the policy so providing, after the agent had told the insured 
that it would not be necessary to pay the delinquent installment until the next 
installment became due, did not, by reason of agent’s statement to the insured, 
ee its right to suspend the insurance during the default of insured, since 

© insured under the circumstances was not justified in relying upon the state- 
ment of the agreement 

Boggers »v. 
1920, 


Insurance Company of North America; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 17, 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Suspension of policy—Default in payment of install- 
ment of premium note—Waiver by retention of note and demand for payment— 





| 
| 


| 


| 
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Act for Conservation of Oil Supply’ ‘ 
| In Oklahoma Fields Adjudged Valid 


Enactment Prohibiting Waste and Empower: 
ing Commission to Make Regulations for 
Production Said to-Be Constitutional 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court, in 
the case of C. C. Julian Oil and 
Royalties Co. v. Fred Capshaw, E. 
R. Hughes and C. C. Childers, Cor- 
poration Commissioners of Okla- 
homa, has held that the Oil Con- 
servation Act of Oklahoma, prohibit- 
ing waste in the production of crude 
oil and petroleum, defining waste, 
and empowering the Corporation 
Commission to make rules and regu- 
lations to prevent waste, is not un- 
constitutional. The suit charging 
invalidity of the enactment alleged 
insufficiency of title, uncertainty of 
definition, delegation of nondelegable 
powers to the Commission, violation 
of constitutional provisions against 
taking of property without com- 
pensation or due process of law, and 
denial of equal protection of laws. 

(Publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 28.) 

The opinion concludes as follows: 
In the case of Lindsley v. Natural 

Carbonic Gas Company, 220 U. S. 61, the 
a Court of the United States, 
eld: 

“It is within the power of the State, 
consistently with due pocess of law, to 
prohibit the owner of the surface by 
pumping op his own land, water, gas 
and oil, to deplete the subterranean sup- 
ply common to him and other owners to 
their injury; and_so held that the statute 
of New York protecting mineral springs 
is not, as the same has been construed 
by the Court of Appeals of that State, 
unconstitutional as depriving owners of 
their property without due process of 
law. Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U. S. 
190.’ 

In the case of Wall v. Midland Carbon 
Company, 254 U. S. 300, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, sustained a 
statute of Wyoming which prohibited as 


pecan the burning and consumption of 


} 


' 


fire insurance Company did not waive the right to suspend the insurance | 


during the insured’s default in the payment of an installment of the premium 
note by retaining the note and demanding payment thereon with notice that 
the insurance was suspended during the default and would be revived on payment. 
nae v. Insurance Company of North America; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 17, 


Physicians and surgeons—<Actions for compensation—Admission of evidence as 
to settlement with insurance company—Prejudicial error— 

In a physician’s action against a patient for services, in which the issue was 
the value of the services, the admission of evidence tending to show that the 
patient had settled with an insurance company for the injuries treated by the 
physician was not so Prejudicial as to require a new trial where the court told 
the jury not to consider the evidence. 


Sahr v. Jul; Mian, Sup. Ct., No. 28117, Oct. 24, 1930. 


‘Towns—Zoning by-laws—Application of statute relating to adoption of ordi- 
nances—Preliminary requirements to adoption— 

A Massachusetts statute which makes a public hearing, after 30 days’ notice, 
essential to the adoption of a zoning “‘ordinance * * * in any city” does not 
apply to the ‘adoption of a zoning by-law at a town meeting, the words “ordi- 
nance” and “city” being used in their strict sense, 

Inhabitants of Lexington v. Bean et al.; Mass, Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 2, 1930. 


Zoning—By-laws—Use of building at time of adoption of by-law for repair of 
owner's trucks as affecting lessee’s use after adoption of by-law as general auto- 
mobile repair shop— 

A building which was used by the owner in repairing the trucks which he 
used in his trucking, furniture and moving business, at the time of the adoption 
of .2 zoning by-law prohibiting the use of buildings in the zone in which such 
building was located as automobile repair shops except where so tised at the 
time of the adoption of the ordinance, could not, by reason ofesuch use by the 
owner, be used as a general automobile repair shop by a lessee subsequent 
to the adoption of the ordinance. 


Inhabitants of Lexington v. Bean et al.; Mass, Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 2, 1930. 


Zoning—Constitutionality of town by-law—Right to raise question— 
on owner of an automobile repair shop could not attack the constitutionality 
= a town’s zoning by-law prohibiting such shops in a district, on the ground 
ger the by-law was unreasonable because of the exclusion from such district 
of other occupations, since such objection was not available to the owner of the 
repair shop. 
Inhabitants of Lexington v, Bean et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Oct. 2, 1930. 
7. Summary of Opisieine published is Sell teak in this issue appears under the 
eading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


SS <tee 


Business trusts—Creation—Business trusts distinguished from partnership— 
ersonal liability for dqebhts— 

h The business trust type of business organization is valid in California; share- 
Olders are not personally liable, unless they have retained ultimate control 

over the acts of the trustees; trustees are personally liable in the absence of 

such control by shareholders; declaration of trust vesting title in trustees and 

tr, them full control created a true trust and not a partnership, and the 

a matees and not the shareholders were personally liable on the trustee’s notes.— 
oldwater v. Oltman et ‘al. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2645, Oct. 29, 1930. 


Stock Growers Assn., Spearfish, 8. Dak.; 
E. Ray Cowden, vice 
Stock Growers Assn. 
can National Live 


Tex.; T. B. Masterson, director, Texas & 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
and American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, Truscott, Tex.; R. M. Faddis, 
director, Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation and American National _ Live 
|Stock Association, Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Caesar Kleberg, assistant manager, King 
Ranch, director, Texas & Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, Kingsville, 
Tex.; Ed Springer, director, New Mexico 
Stock Growers Association and Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
| Springer, N. Mex.” 


president, Arizona 
snes directar, Anert- 
a Ive Stock Assn., Phoenix, 
Aris.; Harry Saxon, former president, 
rizona Stock Growers Assn, director 
Hmerican National Live Stock Assn., 
een Ariz; Wayne Thornburg, for- | 
— to president, Arizona Stock Grow- 
aad Assn,, director, American National | 
sive Stock Assn., Phoenix, Ariz.: 
. “P. 8. Dorris, former resident Cali- 
wens Cattlemen’s Scetamen and of 
Calley weraties Association, Alturas, 
Natiat ote director, American 
Cal. oe a ween Association, Meeker, 
Colorado Stock Grows — pnd 
r . . os * 
rector, American See te techs | Upon Details of Budget 
Assocition, Lake City, Colo.; W. J. Mil-| . 
er, former president, ‘Kansas Live Stock (Continued from Fage 2.3 
Ssociation, Topeka, Kans.; W. H.! whether the total expenditures can be 
Donald, vice president, Montana Stock held low enough in the next 12-month 
Growers Association, Melville, Mont.; J.| period to permit of a continuation of the 
\. Donovan, director, Montana Stock) 1 per cent tax reduction which was made 
Growers Assoication, and American Na- 
tional Live Stock ' Association, Butte,| ury’s estimates thus far have failed to 
Mont,; J. Terrett, Vice president, Mon-| provide a basis for a decision on this 
tana Stock Growers Association, Bran-| point and no decision is expected until 
denburg, Mont.; Dan Adamson, former | the budget figures are complete and the 


‘Hearings Are Completed 


| 


natural gas in the manufacture of car- 
bon. This statute limited the prohibition 
against such use of said gas to gas wells 
that were situated within 10 miles of 
any incorporated town or _ industrial 
plant, and permitted the gas from all 
other wells in said State to be used for 
such purpose. 

The court held that this was not an 
unreasonable nor arbitrary classification. 
It was also shown that the enforcement 
of the statute would destroy a heavy in- 
vestment already made in plants for the 
manufacturing of carbon black, but this 
was not sufficient in the opinion of the 
court to strike down the statute. 

In the case of Oxford Oil Co. v. At- 
lantic Oil Co., 22 Fed. (2nd) 459, it was 
held that it is within the power of the 


Legislature to lay down a general rule|order to the Supreme Court. 


| 


| 


Idition to its ordinary meaning it shall 
iclude “economic waste, underground 
aste, surface waste, and waste incident 
» the production of crude oil or petro- 
‘um in excess of transportation or mar- 
eting facilities or reasonable market 
emands.” 

Can it be seriously contended that 
hese terms ayg meaningless? This State 
iaintains a great school of petroleum 
ngineering, and the Legislature evi- 
lently had, and the Corporation Com- 
aission may procure the assistance of 
xperts in determining the terms used 
n the statute if necessary or expedient. 

The finding of the Corporation Com- 
1ission that the potential production of 
che Oklahoma City field is far in excess 
of the transportation and marketing fa- 
cilities, and that to permit same to be 
produced in excess of transportation fa- 
cilities, market demands or proper stor- 
age facilities would result in physical 
waste, clearly states a case of physical 


waste so elementary and plain that any * 


one may understand. There is nothing 
in this record to indicate that either’ of 
the terms applied to “waste” such as 
“economic waste,” etc., are not capable 
of exact determination by the Corpora- 
tion Commission if and when such de- 
termination becomes necessary. 

The terms used to define the various 
kinds of oil waste are no more techni- 
cal nor indefinite than those used in the 
gas conservation statute defining “wakt@’ 
of gas. That act was before this court 
in the case of Quinton Relief Oil & Gas 
Co. v. Corporation Commission, supra, 
in a proceeding identical with this and 
the validity of the act was assailed on 
the same grounds as the oil conserva- 
tion act is being assailed here. 


Oklahoma Supreme Court 


Sustains Act In Toto 


Sustaining the act in toto this court 
said: 

“The act of 1915 defined ‘waste’ to in- 
clude the escape of natural gas in com- 
mercial quantities into the open air, the 
drowning of gas stratum with water, the 
permitting of any natural gas well to 
wastefully burn, and the wasteful utili- 
zation of such gas. The act in plain 
language provides that a gas well pro- 
ducing 2,000,000 cubic feet per day 
should be considered a commercial wel 
and makes it the duty of pipeline com- 
panies to purchase ratably from all pro- 
ducers in the field; provides civil and 
criminal remedies for the violation of 
the act; vests the Corporation Commis- 
sion with jurisdiction to enforce it and 
grants appeals from the commission’s 
It is ob- 


for the protection of mineral rights of|vious, under these statutory provisions, 

the adjoining land owners and to leave|the commission had jurisdiction to enter 

the details of enforcing that rule to an/|the orders in question. 

administrative agency or board. “Counsel for petitioner insists that the 
In this case it was also held that a/Legislature has failed to define what 

rule or an order promulgated by the! constitutes wasteful utilization of gas 

Texas Railway Commission prohibiting |but has delegated’ to the Corporation 


the drilling of oil and gas wells nearer | Commission the power to determine that” 
than 150 feet to any property line with-|fact, and this constitutes an unlawful » 


|of the premises of others. 


Idaho and Kansas Laws 


| Relative to Subject 


In the case of Bacon v. Walker, 204 


|U. S. 312, the Supreme Court of the 
' United States had under consideration a 


statute of the State of Idaho, prohibiting 
the herding of sheep within two miles 
The statute 
was attacked, first, on the ground that 


ithe plaintiff in error had an equal right 


with other citizens to pasture his stock 
upon the public domain, and to enforce 
|that statute against him was to ‘ake 
property without due process of law, and 
second, that the statute arbitrarily and 
| unlawfully discriminated against him, as 
| between citizens engaged in the grazing 
| of other classes of stock. 

The court denied both contentions and 
sustained the law as a proper exercise of 
the police power, basing its opinion 
| largely on the case of Ohio Oil Co. v. 
|Indiana, supra. 
| The case of Winkler v. Anderson, 104 


| 


| 





jout special permit did not violate any | delegation of power and renders the act 
ene rights and was therefore | unconstitutional. . 
| valid. 


We are unable to concur in the con- 
tention of counsel for the petitioner that 
the act of 1915 repealed section 4319, 
Revised Laws 1910, or that said act of 
1915 is unconstitutional by reason of the 
power delegated to the Corporation Com- 


mission for uncertainty. in its provisions 


In construing various legislative enact- 
ments relating to the same subject, such 
enactments shall be construed together 
and given effect as a whole, if possible, 
in order to accomplish the purpose for 
which such acts were passed. Brown v. 
Miller et al., 89 Okla. 287, 215 Pac. 748.” 

On page 158 the court said: 

“We are clearly of the opinion that 
the act of 1915, supra, is a valid act. 
The power of the Commission to regulate 
the burning of natural gas for the pro- 
duction of carbon black or soot in en- 
forcing the conservation policy of the 
State is definitely settled in favor of the 
State in the case of Walls v. Midland 
Carbon Company, 254 U. S. 300.” 

It is seriously contended by plaintiff 
that article 9 of the Constitution which 


| Kans, 1, 177 Pac, 521, sustained a statute! Created the Corporation Commission and 


}of Kansas making it unlawful to drill or 
joperate oil or gas wells within 100 feet 


lof the right-of-way of any steam or/| 


electric railway. The facts showed that 
\the party attacking the statute had a 
‘lease on a strip of land about 50 feet in 
|width parallel with and adjoining a 
}railroad right-of-way and upon which 
there were two producing wells; and 
|that the enforcing of the statute would 
jrender the same valueless. 

The court sustained the statute on the 
ground that under the police power of 
the State the Legislature had a right to 
protect the public, and the court was 
unable to determine that the statute in 
question was unreasonable. 


| Other Authorities Bearing 
| On Matter Are Cited 


| In the case of Marrs v. City of Oxford, 
|24 Fed, (2nd S.) 541, the Federal dis- 
trict court upheld a city ordinance in 
the State of Kansas regulating the drill- 
‘ing upon town lots and among other 
things held that oil and gas, while in 
the earth, were susceptible of only a 
| qualified ownership (which is the rule 
adopted in this State—Rich v. Doneghey, 
171 Okla. 997, 177 Pac. 86), but even if it 
;be property in the strict Sense, the right 
lof a landowner to produce same is sub- 
| ject to the police power of the State, 
land that the owner must use this prop- 
erty so that he will not injure another, 
‘and that where the provisions of the 
|ordinance were generally reasonable it 
would not be held invalid because better 
or more scientific provisions might be 
| suggested. 

This case was affirmed on appeal, see 
32 Fed. (2nd S.) 134, and petition for 





|preme Court of the United States. See 
(74 Law Ed. 51. . 

Other authorities bearing on the ques- 
{tion above discussed are: C. B. Se, 
|Co. v. People, 200 U. S. 561; Oxford 
| Oil & Gas Co, (D. C. Tex.) 16 Fed. (2nd) 


applicable to incomes of 1929. The Treas-'639; Summers Oil & Gas, sections 22 to 
38; Duluth & Oklahoma Oil Co, v. Lane, 


in cause No, 246, Equity Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma (unreported); 
v. Doneghey, 71 Okla. 204, 177 Pac. 86; 


Rich 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


“Meet me at 
the soda fountain” 


writ of certiorari was denied by the Su-|. 


ON THE ICE 
AND ON THE AIR 


president, Nebraska Stock Growers As-| President and the Secretary of the Treas-! 


SOciation, director, hail 
Live Stock | Associatins "Code, 
George Christopher, director, Nebraska} indicated by tax 
Stock Growers Asseciation, Valentine,| quarter of 1931. 
Nebr.; A. R. Modisett, Nebr 
Growers Association and American Na-| 
tional Live Stock Association, Rushville,| the Treasury and Budget Bureau will 
Nebr.; Vernon Metcalf. secretary, Ne- 
ae land & awe Stock Assecigtion, 
eno, Ney.; E. B, ite esident 
Aiehlend Hereford Mite Marfa. 


Nebr.;| tunity to study revenue possibilities as 


P 
in tho brdeet itself, 


National| ury, Andrew W. Mellon, have an oppor- | 


have something of an idea as to the ap-| prohibiting, and 7956 defining “waste” 
ropriations which Congress will make/are vague, 
on the basis of the estimates submitted| Section 7954 


Commonwealth v. Trent, 117 Ky, 34, 77 
S. W. 309; Ex Parte Elam (Calif.) 91 
Pac. 910; Humble Oil & Refining Co. v. 


A Sparkling 
Refreshing Program 


-_ 


receipts in the first/Strauss (Tex.) 242 S. W. 528; State v. 
These receipts reach|Thrift Oil & Gas Co. (La.) 110 So. 188; 
Nebraska Stock! their peak with the income tax install-|Pawhuska Oil & Gas Co, v. City of 
ment of Mar. 15, and by that time also; Pawhuska, 47 Okla. 342, 148 Pac. 118. 


Broadcast from New York 
over NBC network every 
Wednesday Evening 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
uncertain and therefore void. 
rohibits “waste”; section|I1T HAD TO BE es 


1958 defines “waste” by savine that in' TO GET WHERE 


Plaintiff contends that sections 7954 
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causes of action are based on a promis- | { 


Trustees Said to Be Personally Responsible for Debts Unless Control 
Is Retained by Stockholders; Features of Trust Type of 


Organization Discussed é 
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State of California: 
Los Angeles. 
HENRY GOLDWATER 
Vv. 
WILLIAM OLTMAN ET AL. 
California Supreme Court. 
- L. A. No. 9754. 

Appeal from Superior Court of Los An- 
geles County. 

JoHN W. RANKIN, KIMBALL FLETCHER, 
ALBEE & WATKINSON for appellant; 
ScHWEITZER & HuTTON, EDWARD WIN- 
TERER, and WINTERER, COMBS & 
Rircuir, H. F. Cuary, of counsel, for 
respondent; BARRET & McCONNELL, 
amicus curiae for appellant; MANSON 
& ALLAN, amicus cupiae for respond- 
ent; Davin M. BuRNETT, JOHN 
BurNETT, HILL & CAMPBELL and Ep- 
warp M. FELLOwS, amici curiae. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 1, 1930 
By THE Court.—In order to permit a 
reexamination of the record herein and to 

give further consideration to several im- 

portant problems involved in this appeal, 

a hearing was granted by this court in 

this case after decision of the District 

Court of Appeal in and for the Second 

Appellate District, Division Two, affirm- 

ing the judgment of the trial court. 

(— Cal. App. Dec. 757.) Although we 

are of the opinion that the District Court 

of Appeal correctly states the law in ref- 
rence to the principal point involved in 
his appeal, due to the importance of the 
questions involved and due to the fact 
that we differ from the District Court of 

Appeal in reference to several of the 

minor points involved, we deem it neces- 

sary to more completely state the law 
than was done by the District Court of 

Appeai. 


Facts Quoted From 


District Court Opinion 


We adopt as part of this opinion the 
following statement of facts taken from 
the prevailing opinion of the District 
Court of Appeal: 

“This appeal is taken from a judgment 
entered in favor of certain of the defend- 
ants following the granting of a motion 
for nonsuit. An understandable presen- 
tation of the points presented for our 
consideration requires that we first re- 


M. | to the vendees, who, as part of the con- 


+Bloom Film Laboratories, a copartner-+Bordwell & Mathews appeared for the 


ship (hereinafter for brevity referred to| executor at the trial. The fourth group 
as ‘Laboratories’), ‘performed and fur-| (if merely for the purpose of classifica- 
nished work, labor und materials, and ex- | tion we may be permitted to apply the 
pended money, all at the special instance | word ‘group’ to one individual) consisted 
and request of defendants’ Morante, Olt-|of the defendant Howard C. Galloupe, 
man and Morante Comedy Company; | who appeared in propria personam. The 

“VI. $3,822.94 was the reasonable lanswers of the three last mentioned 
value of this work, etc., of which $3,000 | groups included denials as to the tenth 
is unpaid; | cause of action. 


“VII. Feb. 9, 1921, an agreement was | “During the progress of the trial, but 
made between defendants Oltman and ; before the plaintiff had rested his case in 
Morante and Morante Comedy Company | chief, the defendants composing groups 
as vendors and all the other defendants; one and two as hereinabove designated 
as vendees, whereby the business and! moved the court ‘that the plaintiff be re- 
property of the vendors was transferred | quired to elect as to which particular 
remedy and: which partieular cause of 
sideration, ‘promised, assumed andj action in the amended complaint he will 
agreed to pay’ to the Laboratories the, stand on.’ This motion the court granted 
debt from the vendor. This agreements, over the objection of the plaintiff, who 
the plaintiff, on information and belief, | thereupon elected to stand upon his fifth 
alleges was in writing; | cause of action. No such motion was 

de on behalf of the other defendants. 

“VIII. Jan. 8, 1921, one of the three | ™® 


partners composing the Laboratories as- | 
signed his interests to the other two, 
continued in business under the : 
name, and on June 7, 1922, assigned and|two), moved for a nonsuit. 
transferred the claim in suit to the plain- | appearing for Schweitzer & Hutton, made 
tiff; |a similar motion on behalf of 12 


“IX. Feb. 9, 1921, ‘as evidence of said defendants represented by that 


| liable on the promissory note executed by 
| the president of that organization. 

| Upon an examination of the “Agree- 
ment and Declaration of Trust,” which is 
| attached as an exhibit to the answer of 
|the defendants represented by Schweit- 
|zer & Hutton, it appears that it was by 


tions came into existence. 
|from this declaration of trust that the 
parties thereto attempted to create a type 
|of business organization usually referred 
to as a Massachusetts or business trust. 
Inasmuch as this court has never directly 
; passed upon the validity and legal inci- 
jdents of this type of business organize- 
|tion, and inasmuch as i¢ appears from 
|the numerous briefs of amici curiae on 
| file herein that there are a considerable 
number of such organizations in Cali- 
fornia, it seems well that some definite 
| statement of thier legal status be made 
|at this time. 


| These organizations, commonly denomi- 
nated Massachusetts trusts, originated 





|that agreement the Drascena Produc-' 
It appears | 


| Walter F. Dodd, of Chicago, Ill., and 
| Raymond A. Bartlett, of Washington, 
D. C., were admitted to practice. 

No. 327. 
as trustee et al., appellants, v. City of Chi- 
cago. Mandate granted on motion of Mr. 
{Harold N. Marsh in behalf of counsel. 

No. 95. United States of America, ap- 
pellant, v, First National Pictures, Inc., 
et al. Argument continued by Mr. Assist- 
lant to the Attorney General O’Brian for 
the appellant; by Mr. Cornelius W. Wick- 
}ersham for the appellees; by Mr. John W. 
Davis for the appellees; and concluded by 
'Mr. Assistant to the Attorney General 
| O’Brian for the appellant. 


No. 6. Wilfiam J. Stratton, Secretary of 
| State, etc., appellant, v. St. Louis South- 
| western Railway Co. Reargued by Mr. Bay- 
|ard Lacey Catron for the appellant and by 
|Mr. Josiah Whitnel for the appellee. 
| No. 7. Aluminum Castings Company, pe- 
| titioner, v. Carl F. Routzahn, individually 
land as Collector of Internal Revenue. Re- 
argument commenced by Mr. John T. Scott 
|for the petitioner and continued by Mr. 
Claude R. Branch for the respondent. 
Adjourned until Oct. 29 at 12 o’clock, 





“Upon the plaintiff resting his case,| because of the hostility of some States| when the day call will be: Nos. 7, 8, 10, t C | 
who| Mr. Winterer, upon behalf of the 15 de-| towards corporations, and due to the de-| 11, 12 (and 13), 14, 16 (17 and 18), 19, 68, 20.;ber of cases pending is 2,059 and the/raised novel and interesting questions. 
firm |fendants whom he represented (group| sire of those organizing the same to se- | ———————@>?@?@?@?@??@PW@OOO™”™OOOOO™—————_ || AMoT: ‘ iS — 
Mr. Clary,|cure some of the advantages that would | group of trustees, the powers and duties | These cases arise principally out of large | to recover $1,000,000 for the little pocket 


Foreman Trust & Savings Bank | 


The litigation confronting the Court of|guns, military and naval supplies and 


'Claims of the United States at the in-| tian s gor Sots 

ception of its present term exceeded, oe SENET Ee of ome 
the aggregate amount claimed and the |#"d naval bases, with contracts for 
importance of the issues involved, any- manufacturing, for commandeering of 
thing in the court’s previous history, ac- | almost endless variety; together with a 
cording to an announcement of the!'heavy calendar of tax cases of all kinds. 


| clerk 8 office of the court. ; During the fiscal year just ended the 
During the last 10 years the business eourt disposed of cases involving $10,- 
of the court, it is pointed out, increased | 304,396,289.02, the amount of judgments 
from 733 cases, involving $197,316,447, | rendered against the Government there- 
jin 1921, to over 2,000 cases, involving/in being $14,238,632.26. Judgments in 
amounts approximatting $3,000,000,000,| favor of the Government amounted to 
jat the present time. The court, how-/ $1,460,574.55, of which $1,176,943.35 has 
,ever, is abreast of the litigation in-| been collected and turned into the United 
| stituted. . States Treasury. 
| The statement follows in full text: | The court also rendered a judgment 
| The United States Court of Claims, | for $25,803.74 in a congressional case, 
when it reconvened for the Winter term,| Which was a class case, of which there 
jfound itself faced with a calendar of|are 287 cases noW pending, involving 
jeases which, in the aggregate amount | $6,000,000; and also disposed of ‘315 tax 
claimed and the importance of the issues|¢ases involving approximately $100,- 
involved, exceeded anything in the pre-/| 00,000. 
vious existence of the court. The num-| Many cases presented to the court 





involved is $2,908,659,106.60. | The petition of one inventor was brought 


| be secured by incorporating without in-| of this board being dependent on the| Government contracts and from the filing | books of stamps which are sold at every 


of the | curring the burdens and restrictions re- | terms of the trust agreement. im be! é 
firm, but | sulting therefrom. Due to statutory pro- | terest of each subscriber is evidenced by | Court of Claims is the only tribunal hav-| early as 1905 the plaintiff bad invented a 


did not so move on behalf of the defend- | Visions in Massachusetts prohibiting cor- | transferable 


obligation of the defendants, excepting | 
only * * * Morante and Morante Comedy | 
Company,’ the defendants other than 
these two executed and celivered to the | 
Laboratories a note for $3,000, dated as 
above, payable Apr. 15, drawing 7 per | 
cent interest and containing a provision | 


ant Dahl. No such motion was made asj Porations from dealing in real property, 


The in- 


certificates, similar to 
| shares of stock in a corporation and, in 


,of large numbers of tax cases. The| post ‘office. Another claimed that as 
ing jurisdiction of these large amounts, | gliding machine which involved the prin- 


the concurrent jurisdiction of the district! ciples upon which every airplane op- 


to defendants Galloupe and I. N. Thomp- 
son, or as to the executor of Nellie M. 
Thompson. True, the judgment recites 
that such a motion was made on behalf 
of said executor, but the bill of excep- 
tions contained in the transcript shows 


fer attorney’s fees to be fixed by the} 10" , 
court in case of suit for collection, and | this to be incorrect. 


: : | »“These two separate motions were 
signed ‘Drascena Productions, by Charles | : : 
'M. Conant, president’; $1,273.78 is a granted and judgment was_ entered 


reasonable attorney fee: | against the plaintiff and in favor of all 


“X. No part of the $3,000 ‘or any| 
amount of principal, interest or attor-| 
ney’s fees, of said note’ has been paid; the motion had been made, and also in 

“XII. None of the defendants has filed | favor of the executor of the last will and 
certificates of “copartnership in  the| testament of Nellie M. Thompson, as to 
clerk’s office. | whom the bill of exceptions, certified by 

“The second, third and fourth causes of | the trial judge ‘as correctly setting forth 
action are identical with the first, with|all of the proceedings had during ‘he 
these exceptions: 
graph six, alleging reasonable value, 
in lieu thereof alleges a promise to pay 
the Laboratories and a part payment, 
leaving a $3,000 balance unpaid; the 
third omits paragraphs five and six and 


Winterer, the 12 defendants represented 
by Schweitzer & Hutton, on whose behalf 


and | Was made.” 





voluminous pleadings in order that the 
issues between the plaintiff and various 
groups of defendants may be clarified. 


“The second amended complaint, on 
which the plaintiff went to trial, sets 
forth 10 causes of action. 
omitting matters not germane to any 
point in controversy and dispensing 


The first, | 


substitutes an allegation of account 
stated between Morante Comedy Com- 
‘pany and the Laboratories; and the 
| fourth, with the same omissions as the 
| third, alleges the original indebtedness to 
have been on book account. 


Claims in Various Causes 


| Of Action Are Stated 





with the legal verbiage, may be summar- 
ized as follows, the Roman numerals re- 
ferring to the paragraphs as numbered 
in the pleading: 

“II. Defendants Oltman and Morante 
are partners under the name of ‘Morante 
Comedy Company’; 

““"7, Between Oct. 15 and Dec. 1, 1920, 
rants Comedy Company are partners 
und:r the name ‘Drascena Production’; 

“7, Between Oct. 15 and Dec. 1, 1920, 


Oklahoma Act Prohibiting 
Oil Waste Is Sustained 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

its powers and jurisdiction did 
not authorize the proceeding had in this 
case. With this contention we do not 
agree. But even if the point be con- 
ceded, article 5, section 36 of the Consti- 
tution provides: 

The authority of the Legislature shall 
extend to all rightful subjects of legisla- 
tion, and any specific grant of authority in 
this Constitution, upon any subject whatso- 
ever, shall not work a restriction, limita- 
tion, or exclusion of such authority upon 
the same or any other subject or subjects 
whatsoever. 

And, under this authority, the Legis- 
lature was authorized to enact the con- 
servation law herein discussed and to 
delegate to the Corporation Commission 
or any other suitable administrative 
agency the duty of enforcing the same, 
In the case of State Ex Rel. v. Hooker, 
County Judge, 22 Okla. 712, 98 Pac. 964, 
Chief Justice Williams, construing the 
above section of the Constitution, held 
that it was adopted as a precaution ‘to 
exclude the idea of the exclusion of 
pour by implication. At page 719 he 
said: 

“In creating the legislative depart- 
ment,. and in conferring upon it the 
legislative power, the people must be 
understood to have conferred the full 
and complete power as it rests in, and 
may be exercised by, the sovereign 
power of any country subject only to 
such restrictions as they may have seen 
fit to impose, and to the limitations con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United 
States. The legislative department of a 
State is not made a special agency for 
the exercise of specifically defined legis- 
lative powers, but is intrusted with the 
general authority to make laws at dis- 
cretion.” , 

The above excerpt was copied\ and 

ited with approval in Anderson v. Rit- 
terbusch, 22 Okla. 761, 98 Pac._1002. 

That portion of the Oil Conservation 
Act involved in this proceeding has been 
in effect, and has been administered by 
the Corporation Commission for many 
years, and was before this court in the 
case of Love v. Boyle, 72 Okla. 200, as 
early as 1918. Every reasonable pre- 
sumption will be indulged in favor of 
the constitutionality of a statute, and 
the same will be upheld unless its con- 
fiict with the constitution is clear and 
certain. 

This rule is particularly applicable and 
the presumption is especially strong 
when the statute has been long acqui- 
esced in and has been treated as valid 
by the various departments of govern- 
ment. 12 C. J. 798; Reeves v. State, 36 
Okla. Cr. 186, 258 Pac. 510. 

Section 7955 C. O. S, 1921, which is 
section 2 of the Oil Conservation Law 
of 1915 is not invelved in this action, 
and it is not to be assumed that if the 
Corporation Commission were attempt- 


ing to fix the market value of oil under | 


that section, we would sustain same; but 
we do hold that the act as a whole pro- 
vides a valid method of preventing waste 
of the oil of this State; that the same 
is a proper exercise of the police power 
of the State; and that plaintiff has not 


been deprived of any of its constitutional | 


rights. , 
The writ is therefore denied. 
HunT, CLARK, SWINDALL and AN- 


DREWS, JJ., concur; Lester, V. C, J., con-} 
curs in the conclusion; RILEY, CULLISON, 


JJy dissent; Harner, J 


., disqualified, not 
participating. ‘ a 


It thus appears that the first eight 
“The remaining causes of action all 
| plead that the defendants other than Mo- . 
| rante and Morante Comedy Company are 

|members of and unit holders in an asso- 
{ciation known as ‘Drascena Produc- 

tions,’ all the business of which is trans- 

lacted and all the property of which is 

held in trust by five of the defendants as 

trustees under a declaration of trust of 

record in Los Angeles County, the pro- 

| visions of which are, at least in part, set 

|forth. It is further alleged that each of 

| 72 named defendants owns the number of 

units or ‘shares of trust certificates’ set 

opposite his name in the complaint. Ex- 

cept for the omission of the allegation as 

|to partnership of those defendants con- 
|nected with Drascena Productions found 
in paragraph four of the first cause of 
| action, and by reference thereto incorpo- 
_rated in causes two, three and four, and 
|the substitution therefor of the allega- 
jtion as to nature and membership of 
Drascena Productions above referred to 
| causes five to eight, both inclusive, con- 
,tain the same allegations as do causes 
, one to four, respectively; that is to say, 
| five corresponds to one, counting on the 
; reasonable value@of the work done, etc., 
|} as the basis of the original indebtedness; | 
| six corresponds to two, counting on the 
' promise of Morante Comedy Company to 
pay, and so on, 
| “It is to be noted that while the first 
|eight causes of action differ in the de- 

tails above enumerated, they all set up] . 
the note executed by Drascena Produc- 
tions. The ninth and tenth causes of 
action do not. The ninth cause of action 
alleges indebtedness to the Laboratories 

on the part of all the defendants on a 
book account showing $3,000 due and an 
| assignment thereof to the plaintiff, while 

the tenth sets up an account stated be- 
tween the Laboratories and all the de- 
| fendants together with such assignment. 
| With these exceptions the last two causes 

of action are but a repetition of the al- 
legations of the first, with paragraphs 
| four, six and nine, hereinabove briefed, 
| omitted. 


Answering Parties 


Divided Into Groups 

“Drascena Productions as a separate 
entity was not made a party to the ac- 
tion, the title of the same as it appears 
from the complaint listing all defendants 
other than Oltman and Morante as ‘co- 
partners doing business under the firm 
;mame and style of “Drascena Produc- 
tions.”’ The transcript fails to show 
service on or appearance by some of the 
| defendants, including Oltman, Morante 
;}and the Morante Comedy Company; 
others who were served defaulted, and 
| their defaults were duly entered. There- 
fore, in further reference to ‘the defend- 
| ants,’ we are to be understood as mean- 
ing only those who answered. 

“These may be divided into four 
groups. Group one was composed of 13 
defendants on behalf of whom an answer 
| was filed by attorneys Schweitzer & Hut- 
|ton and included the defendant Lars A. 
|Dahl, specially mentioned for reasons 
which will appear later. The answer of 
this group failed to deny or in any way 
‘refer to the tenth cause of action set up 
in the complaint. Group two also con- 
| sisted of 13 defendants, represented by 
| Attorney Winterer, and to these 13 may 
be added defendants Apostol and Arnis, 
who has filed a seperate answer by other 
counsel, but who were represented at the 
trial by Mr. Winterer. 

“Group three was composed of defend- 
ants I. N and Nellie M. Thompson, on 
whose behalf an answer was filed by At- 
|torney C. O, Morgan. The record indi- 
cates that Nellie*M. Thompson died pend- 
ing the proceedings and that Attorneys 
ee 
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tricity generated today, by far the major por- 
tion goes to industry. 


And in 1930 alone, the Niagara Hudson Sys- 
tem is spending more than forty million dol- 


electricity to New York State industry. 

High up on the upper Hudson River at Spier 
Falls, hundreds of men are working night and 
day, blasting their way into the solid rock of a 


Along the bed of the Raquette River, sun- 
tanned crews spent the last summer drilling 
out cores of rock, so engineers could plan the 
foundations for a 100,000 horsepower project 
to be started early next year. 


In Buffalo, the capacity of the Huntley steam 
station has just been doubled . . . making a 
total of 622,000 horsepower to anticipate the 


BATAVIA 
BOONVILLE 
BROCKPORT 
BUFFALO 
CANAJOHARIE 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 
CARTHAGE 


this type of organization reached its full- 
est development and most extensive use 
jin that State, but, as will appear, has 
been adopted for use in many other 
States. 


| The chief advantages of such organi- 
| zations from the standpoint of those de- | 


they were, in most States, free from reg- | 


tion taxation, and its members enjoyed | 
| the freedom from personal liability that | 
is imposed upon partners. This type of 





| for the purpose of carrying on business | 
enterprises. | 


Such a trust is brought into being by | 1929, stockholders in limited corpora-| supplies; infringement of patents for 
The second omits para-| t#ial, failed to show that any such motion a declaration of trust, by the terms of | tions. 


| which those desiring to invest their cap- | 
‘ital agree to the creation of a governing 


“40.000.000 


to insure your 
industrial 
future in 


NEW YORK 
STATE 


ITUATED right in the ‘center of the coun- 
try’s population, with Europe at its very 
door, New York State is outstanding in its in- 
dustrial advantages, including: 


1. Nearness to markets 
2. Cheap electricity 


The New York State market is permanent. 
But what about electric power? Electricity is 
cheap now, but how long can present sources 
supply demand? 


is the answer to that. Cheap 


electricity is a matterof intelligently anticipat- 


needs, because of all the elec- 


an adequate supply of cheap 


best 


that 57,000 additional horse- 
ready on January Ist. 


tion 


of the Niagara Area. - 


COBLESKILL 
CORTLAND 
COHOES 
DEPEW 
DOLGEVILLE 
DUNKIRK 

E, SYRACUSE 
FAIRPORT 


FALCONER 
FORT EDWARD 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKFORT 
FREDONIA 
GENESEO 
GLENS FALLS 
GLOVERSVILLE 


| this State, subject to the scrutiny of the; court being limited to claims not exceed- 
| corporation department. The organiza-|ing $10,000. ; 

| tion does not dissolve as does a partner-| The business of this court has in- 
| ship upon the transfer of any share, nor|creased tremendously in the last 10 
{upon the death, insanity or bankruptcy | years, its docket having jumped from 733 
| of a subscriber, ‘cases, involving $197,316,447.07 on July 


‘erated by the Government is constructed 
{and involved about $10,000,000. One test 
|case was brought by a savings bank to 
determine the liability of the Government 
for stolen Government bonds and cou- 
pons. 


NIAGARA 


The trust agreement usually provides 


| Sirous of combining their wealth for busi- | that the trustees and“not the subscribers | 2,000 ca 
ness purposes are, that until recently | are the owners of the property, and the}mating $3,000,00,000. 


trustees are given, in a true Massachu- 


of the defendants represented by Mr.|uletion, enjoyed freedom from corpora- | setts trust, complete control of the man- 


agement of the business. In the trust 
agreement it is always provided that the 
subscribers are not personally liable for 


organization is nothing more than an at-| any of the acts of the trustees, a free-' possible claim that can be made against 
tempt to use the old common law trust | dom from liability which, in this State, is; the Government, including actions for 


even greater than that accorded to stock- 
holders of corporations, except, since 


To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 30. 


\1, 1921, to the present number of over 
ses, involving amounts approxi- 
There are also 
31 Indian cases pending in the court, in- 
volving about $550,000,000, making the 
total amount in issue before the court | 
approximately $3,400,000,000. 

The suits filed involve almost every 


In some of the suits the Government is, 
not only successful in defeating the 
plaintiff’s claim, but succeeds in recove 
ering upon a counterclaim. Such judg- 
ments in favor of the Government dur- 
ing the last fiscal year amounted to 
$1,460,574.55. Collections of judgménts 
of this kind turned into the United 
cates Treasury amounted to $1,176,- 
43.35. 


Notwithstanding the large number of 
cases continuously being filed, the court 
is up with its trial calendar, and gives 
immediate hearing to all cases as soon 
as they are prepared by counsel and pre- 
sented for trial. 


| requisition of ships and railroads; trans- 
| portation of troops, ammunitions and 


lnigh explosives, submarines boats and 
torpedoes, wireless and radio apparatus; 
contracts for anti-aircraft engines and 








This immense new hydro-electric development will be in operation at Spier Falls, N. Y., by January 1st 


suited to you. 


, Albany, New fork. 
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Heer Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New York 
(Eastern Standard 


Every Thursday night, 7:30 - 8:00 
Time), WEAF, WGR, WGY, WSYR. 


GOUVERNEUR 
GOWANDA 
GREEN ISLAND 
GREENWICH 
HAMBURG 
HERKIMER 
HOMER 
HUDSON 


HUDSON FALLS 
ILION 
JAMESTOWN 
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LACKAWANNA 
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LE ROY 


LITTLE FALLS 
LOWVILLE 
LYONS 
MALONE 
MASSENA 
MEDINA 
MOHAWK 


NEW YORK MILLS OSWEGO 


You can make no mistake in coming to New 
York State, because New York is planning for 
you. And to help you further, the Niagara 
Hudson System maintains an Industrial Bu- 
reau of trained engineers. These men will 
make an impartial analysis of your business 
and its problems, and recommend in an un- 
biased way, the locality in New York State 


Their services are free and are fully described 
in an illustrated book, ‘New York, the Great 
Industrial State.” Write for your copy today. 
Address the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 


, HUDSON 


One of the new generators in the Huntley Steam Station 
at Buffalo, recently enlarged from 308,000 horsepower 
to 622,000 horsepower 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 


NIAGARA FALLS 
N, TONAWANDA 
NORWOOD 
OAKFIELD 
OGDENSBURG 
OLEAN 

ONEIDA 


POTSDAM 
PULASKI 
RENSSELAER 
ROME 
ROTTERDAM 
ST. JOHNSVILLE TONAWANDA 
SALAMANCA TROY 
SARATOGA SPRINGS UTICA 


SCHENECTADY 
SCOTIA 
SKANEATELES 
SOLVAY 
SYRACUSE 


WATERFORD 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVLIET 
WELLSVILLE 
WESTFIELD 
WHITEHALL 
WHITESBORO 
WILLIAMSVILLE 
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ding’ Taxpayers Right to Possession |Fish and Game 


Japital Stock Tax 
Will Be Argued 


€ase Against Easton Securi- 
- ties Co. Involves Ques- 


Ie 


tion of Owning Taxable’ 


Shares of Another 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
\ Harrisburg, Oct. 28. 
* "The proper method of computing the 
Pénnsylvania capital stock tax when the 
taxpaying corporation owns the shares 
ef other companies also subject to tax 
is involved in a case soon to be argued, 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Dau-| 
phin County. 

The case is entitled Commonwealth v. 
Easton Securities Co. and involves the 
flat and apportionment method of deduc- 
tion. According to the papers filed the| 
taxpaying company’s indebtedness is such 
that the value of its capital stock is less 
than the value of the securities of other 
companies which it owns. If the flat de- 
duction method is used there would be 
bo tax at all and this, the Commonwealth 
@ontends, is a situation which the law 
dould not have contemplated. : 

+ The Pennsylvaniay Railroad case which 
Was decided by the Pennsylvania Su- 
reme Court on July 1, 1929, and modi- 
fied Sept. 30, 1929, will come up in the 
Dauphin County Court at the same time 
as the Easton Securities case. In the 
Pennsylvania Railroad case, it was ex- 
plained, the State Supreme Court di- 
rected the judgment of the Dauphin 
County Court to be modified, but some 
difficulty has been encountered in deter- 
mining the exact amount involved. Ac- 
cording to an oral statement at the 
office of the Department of Revenue, the 
Easton Securities case is an illustration 
of the difficulty in applying the’ principle 
laid down by the State Supreme Court 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad case. 


Tax on Vehicle Sale 
To City Is Debated 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ment on Validity of Levy 


* A Federal tax upon the sale of a mo- 
torcycle to a municipality for police 
purposes is involved in the case of In- 
dian Motocycle Co. v. United States, 
No. 5, in which the Supreme* 
the United States heard oral arguments 
Get. 24 and 27. The question of the 
validity of the tax was certified to the 
high tribunal by the United States Court 
vf Claims. 

Monte Appel, courfsel for the Indian; 
Motocycle Company, told the court that | 
the case arose upon the taxation of the| 
sale of a motorcycle to the City of West- 
field, Mass. The company’s invoice in- 
cluded an item of $13.83 as “amount of 
tax.” 

The specific question certified by the 
Court of Claims is: “Where a motor- 
cycle is sold by the manufacturer thereof 
to a municipal corporation of a State, 
which has authorized its purchase solely 


ment by Stock Transfer on Last Day of Year Plus Chec 
Received in New Calendar Year Gonstrued as 


Income of Preceding: Taxable Period 


Pa k 


it: was, perhaps, not. convenient or physi- 
cally: possible for the taxpayer in the 
instant'¢ase to appear at the broker’s 
office:'in person. before the end of 1928 
anlar pn ie sash and fork o not 
estroy*his le 0 do so. om- 
paré Ha ey Commibsioner,, 36° Fed. 


(2d) .543;- Appeal of: Lauerman,.3. B. T. 
As 683.).0. 


Income not reduced to possession is 
income for the year.in which the creditor 
may. demand and :is. entitled to receive 

ossession of the item constituting such 
income, and hence the etree com- 
pensation by transfer shares of stock 
to taxpayer’s account on the last: day of 
a calendar year, plus a check mailed the 
same day but not received by the credi- 
tor until after the end of that year was 
income in the preceding taxable period, 
according to a ruling of the Bureau of | 92 
Internal Revenue. | 

BurReAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

General Counsel’s Memorandum 8364. 

CHAREST, General Counsel.—An _ opin- 
ion is requested as to wh€ther cash and 
certain shares of stock received by A con- 
stituted income for 1928 or 1929. 

The taxpayer, A, keeps his books on 
the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis. He = — 4 the O a 
pany on or about Dec. 30, 1926, that a 5 
sum representing compensation for serv- | Facts Considered 
ices rendered had been deposited to his) “* * * Doubtless, however, there are 
account with the M Company, a broker- | clear cases of constructive receipt, such, 
age firm, with the understanding that he | for example, as that of the bond owner 
was to leave it on deposit at 4 per cent who chooses not to cash his coupon but 


In Appeul! of'J, A. Brander (3 B. T.'A., 


31) salary was credited to but not re- 


| year as an officer of a corporation which 
| Was controlled by the taxpayer and an- 
other. person and which was able to pay 
such salary. The Board held that the 
| Salary: was constructively received. when 
| credited. In its opinion the Board said, 
| in discussing the theory of constructive 
receipt of income: 


| Cases With Similar 





| Held to Fix Tax Year for obme: 


céived' by the taxpayer in the taxable | 


‘Association Held 
Not to Be Taxable 


_——o—s 


Decision Places Cniasce-vupine 
Organization Under Scien-| 
tific or Educational Classi- 


fication 


An association organized to aid: in 
enforcement of fish and game laws, to 
introduce new species and varieties of 
game and to disseminate information 
relative thereto, being supported entirely 
by membership dues, is entitled-to classi- 
fication as a. scientific or educational 
association and, therefore, exempt from 
tax as a corporation, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has ruled. 


BurREAU Of INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Income Tax 2546. 


taxable status of the M Association under 
the provision of section 103(6) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928 and corresponding 
provisions of prior revenue acts. 

The association was originally organ- 
ized under the name of the —— Associa- 
tion, but later, by act of the Legislature 
of the State of R, the name of the asso- 
ciation was changed and the scope of its 





for two years unless sooner paid by the |to permit it to remain uncut in the pos- 
firm, and that the payment could be| session of another. He will not be heard 
made in cash or in any of certain speci-| to say that the amount of the coupon is 
fied securities at their market value on | not his income because he did not in fact 
the date of payment. ' receive it, The receipt is entirely within 


. ice , his own control and disposition. * * *” 
/ eive ™ 
a oie .: ved In the:case of E. G. Loose (15 B. T. A., 


| 169, C, B. VIII-2, 32) the question was 

The M Company transferred certain | raised’ whether interest coupons, whith 
shares of stock at their market value to | matured prior to the death of a decedent 
the taxpayer’s account on Dec. 29, 1928,}0n bonds of solvent corporations and 
and notified him of the fact in a letter of | which would have been paid on presenta- 
the same date in which was inclosed a/|tion but which were not cashed by reason} 
check for the small amount of the differ- | of illness of decedent, constituted income! 
ence between the total compensation plus | constructively received by him when the 
the interest and the market value of the/ interest coupons matured. In _ holding} 
stock. The letter was not received by the | that there was constructive receipt of the | 
taxpayer until Jan. 2, 1929. jinterest during the lifetime of the de- | 
Section 42 of the Revenue Act of 1928|cedent the Board referred to the above-| 


|the State of R, the association has se- 


reads as follows: 

The amount of all items of gross income| 
shall be included in the gross income for the, 
taxable year in which received by the tax- 
payer, unless, under methods of accounting 
permitted under section 41, and such amounts 
are to be properly accounted for as of a 
different period. 

Articles 332 and 333 of Regulations 74); 
ad, in part, as follows: 7 on 
ArT. 332. Income not reduced to possession. | 
Income which is credited to the account of or | 
set apart for a taxpayer and which may be} 


re 


tax for the year during which so credited or | 
set apart, although not then actually re- | 
duced to possession. To constitute receipt in 
such a case the income must be credited or 
set apart to the taxpayer without any sub- 
stantial limitation or restriction as to the 
time or manner of payment or condition 
upon which payment is to be made, and 
must be made available to him so that it 
may be drawn at any time, and its receipt 
brought within his own control and disposi- 
tion. A book entry, if made, should indicate 
anm-absolute transfer from one account to} 
another. * * * . | 
ArT. 333. Examples of con 
When interest coupons have matured and 
are payable, but have not been cashed, such | 
interest, though not collected when due and | 
payabe, shall be included in gross income ye 
for the year during which the coupons ma- 


structive receipt. | alters the legal consequence of his failure 


noted Brander case and, after quoting the 
above excerpt from the opinion in that 
case, said: 

“Though the above statement was, in 
that case, in part obiter dicta, we believe | 
it to be a correct enunciation of the law. | 


| A contrary holding would grant the tax- | 


payer a practically complete right of se- 
lection of the year in which income would 
be reported, something not contemplated 
by the revenue acts. Applying the above 
test, the fact and time of physical receipt 


Court of | drawn up by him at any time is subect to| have become a matter solely within his 


own control. Though in this case de- 
cedent was physically unable to attend to 


| the actual operation of clipping and cash-| cluded the assisting and encouraging of 


ing the coupons, there is no evidence of 
mental infirmity and there appears no, 
reason why this operation might not have | 


been performed by a properly accredited | the Bureau of Biological Survey in its | V@ 
agent or why the bonds might not have|study of the woodcock by requesting | Solvent 


been sent to petitioner’s home and the’ 


We do not believe the 
illness 


there attended to. 
fact. of the decedent’s. serious 
to cash the coupons. The receipt of the 
cash represented by the coupons was en- 
tirely within his own disposition and 
cgitrel. * * = 


activities enlarged. Its purposes are to 
secure and enforce proper restrictions 
upon the taking and killing of fish, shell- 
fish, bivalves, and game; to promote the 


culture of fish and game; to introduce} 
new species and varieties of game, and to | 


disseminate information relative thereto. 
The association has no capital stock, is 


supported. entirely by .membership dues | 


and donations, its income is spent in 


furthering the purposes of the associa-| 
tion, and no part thereof inures to the| 


benefit of any member. Recognizing the 
fact that fish and game are decreasing in 


cured the enactment of legislation tend- 
ing to limit the taking.of fish and the 
killing of game. It has. established a 


chain of game preserves, in which are! 


located lakes for the breeding of fish. 
From these sanctuaries the association 
furnishes game to replenish the country 
and fish to restock the streams. 


No Monetary Benefits Realized 


The association not only provides pre-. 


serves for game but purchases grain and 
feeds the birds on its preserves and in 
the various parts of the State during the 
deep snows and sleets when the birds can 
not reach the ground to feed. The asso- 
ciation holds regular annual meetings 
and such other meetings as the executive 
committee may direct. 

The activities of the M Association in- 


An opinion is requested relative to the | 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File. Cards, and filed for reference. 

Income—Tax period—Period in which gross income should be included—Income 

not reduced to possession—Constructive receipt— 

Where payment of compensation was made by transfer of shares of stock to 
taxpayer’s account on Dec. 29, 1928, and notice of the transaction was contained 
in a letter of the same date inclosing a check for the balance due, the letter 
reaching the taxpayer on Jan. 2, 1929, the payments by stock and check consti- 
tuted income constructively received by the taxpayer in 1928 when he was 
entitled to demand and receive same.—Bur. Int, Rev. (G. C. M. 8364.)— V U. S. 
Daily, 2646, Oct. 29, 1930. 


Exemptions—Exemption from tax on corporations—Fish and game associations— 

An association which was organized to assist in enforcing the fish and game 
laws, to introduce new species and varieties and to disseminate information 
relative thereto, and which is entirely depending upon membership dues for 
its support is an association exempt from a tax as a corporation inasmuch as 
its purposes were entirely educational or scientific as defined by the Revenue 
Act of 1929 and corresponding provisions of prior acts.——Bur. Int. Rev. (I. T. 
2546.)—V U.S. Daily, 2646, Oct. 29, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 28 


C. A. Hutton, Docket No. 21615. 

The Commissioner has successfully 
borne the burden of proof cast upon 
him to show that a petitioner is lia- 
ble as a transferee of property of 1 
a taxpayer if-he makes a prima facie | 
case which is not answered or re- 
butted by the petitioner. 

Thomas Williams, Henry K. S. Williams, | 
Docket Nos. 22452, 44252, 45814. 
_ Certain amounts paid by the peti- 
tioners in litigation of claims for 
compensation for property con- | 
demned for public uses by the City | 
: New York, held not deductible in | $6,788.05 due on the stock, payable 
the years when paid. bs out of the dividends if and when de- 
Ww. E. Lamm, E. S. Lamm, Mrs. Ethel | clared by the petitioner. Neither 
Fisher, Mrs. Elsa Ehlers, Miss Edith! Welch nor Nettleton held any inter- 
La mm, Mrs. Edith Lamm, Docket Nos.| est whatever in the consolidated 
ae 23767, 23768, 23769, 23770,| group of corporations with which af- 
ama et al.,14B.T. A. |  filiation is claimed. Held, petitioner 
269, followed. is not affiliated with said group of 
Ganahl Lumber Co., Docket No. 24289. 


of accounting for bad debts was 
plainly evident upon the return filed 
by the petitioner for 1922 and such 
method, after field investigation, was 
accepted by the Commissioner, held, 
the same method should be followed 
in computing net income for 1923. 
Dubois Lumber Co., Docket No. 27233. 
Affiliated corporations. The cap- 
ital stock of the petitioner was heid 
as follows: 2,100 shares by DuBois, 
500 shares by Nettleton and 400 
shares by Welch. For his holdings 
Welch paid in assets of an undis- 
puted value in excess of $32,000 and 
he gave his note for the balance, 


Method of accounting for losses 
from bad debts. Where it appears 
that a change to the reserve method 


Realty Said to Bear Most | 
Of California Tax Increase) 


State of California: | 

Sacramento, Oct. 28. | 

The added tax burden in the past 10 | 
years has fallen most heavily on land | 
and improvements, Fred E. Stewart, | 
member of the California State Board of | 





local sportsmen’s clubs to restock 
streams; employing a special warden to, 
enforce the fish and game laws; assisting 


sportsmen to keep records of the number} 


|matter of the clipping of the coupons|of birds started during the open season; | Stewart asserted. This, he declared, is due 


filing bills of its own with the legislature 
and attending legislative hearings; op- 
posing bills considered to be against the 
best interests of conservation; purchas- 
ing land for a fish hatchery and present- 
ing it to the State; and the holding of 
bird dog field trials. The association’s 


tor police purposes, and said motorcycle | ture, unless it can be shown that there are | Receipt o heck 
has at all times been exclusively used for |"® funds available for payment of the in-| P f Cc 


such purposes, is the transaction within terest during such year. The interest shall) Sqid to Be Immaterial 


the provisions of sec. 600, subdivision (2) See ee ree ee The fact that the taxpayer did not re-| 
of the Revenue Act of 1924 (43 Stat.j instead of eventually being, cashed. De-| ceive the check until some time in 1929 
522), and taxable thereunder, notwith- {faulted coupens.are income for the year in| is not decisive. He could have personally 
standing the decision of the Supreme} Which paid., Dividends on corporate stock'} demanded and been entitled to. receive 
Court in the case of Panhandle Oil Co.}#™@ subeet to tax when unqualifiedly made| the cash and the stock in 1928. Both cash 
v. The State of Mississippi, decided May subject to the demand of the share-| and stock were unqualifiedly available to 


. = 
4, 1928, 277 U. S. 218?” : hotter. ‘him in 1928 and subject to his immediate 


Mr. Appel contended that the tax in| 
ques..0n was one upon sales and not! 
upon the privilege of manufacture and 
burdened the exercise by the City of} 
Westfield of its police powers, contrary 
to constitutional prohibition. | 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, appearing for the Government, 
said that in the instant case the tax is 
imposed on the privilege of manufac- 
turing and thereafter selling a motor- 
cycle, whereas, in the Panhandle case the 
tax was imposed on the privilege of sale 
alone. 

This tax, he declared, was imposed 
upon the manufacturer and is too remote | 
and indirect to amount to an unconsti- | 
tutional curtailment of the powers of the 
State. 


| 


Basis Laid to Revise | 
West Virginia Taxes 





Survey and Commission Report | 
Said to Provide Foundation 


State of West Virginia: | 
Charleston, Oct. 28. 
The survey of the State taxation sys- 


Test as to Constructive 
Receipt of Income 


The test to be applied to determine | 
constructive receipt of income is, in gen- | 
eral, that of availability—that is, | 
whether the taxpayer, though not in pos-| 
session of the income, may demand and/ 
be entitled to receive the items alleged | 
to be income to him. 

In the instant case the taxpayer knew} 
in 1926 that on or after Dec. 30, 1928, he| 
could demand and would be entitled to} 
receive from the M Company either cash| 


|or stock, or, perhaps, both. He knew that | 


if he was to receive stock then he could | 
on or after Dec. 30, 1928, sell such stock | 
or otherwise dispose of it as he might see 
fit. He could have arranged to draw on 
the M Company for such cash as was to 
be paid to him or he could have arrariged 
for the sale of the stock in 1928 by the 
M Company or for the delivery of et 
stock either to himself in person or to 
his agent. He could have presented him- 
self before the close of 1928 at the office 
of the M Company and made demand for 
the cash or for the stock and he would 


demand. (See Kent v. Commissioner, 6 
B. T. A., 614; Tod v. Commissioner, 19 
B. T, A., 1027.) 


For the foregoing reasons this office is | 


of the opinion that the payments in ques- 


income is received from dues and is dis- 
bursed for operating expenses. None of 
the income inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

In view of the foregoing, it is held that 
the M Association is entitled to exemp- 
tion under section 103(6) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 and the corresponding sec- 
tions of prior revenue acts. 


Hearings to Be Held | 
On New York Taxss' 





tion, by stock and check, constituted in- 
come constructively received by the tax- 
payer in 1928. 


Tax on Intangibles 
Invalid in Oregon 


State Supreme ‘Court Annuls 
Legislative Act of 1929 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Oct. 28. 


The Oregon intangible tax law based | 


upon income derived by individuals from 
interest and dividends is unconstitu- 
tional, the Oregon Supreme Court has 
just held in a case entitled Scott Red- 


field v. State Tax Commission. 

The law which was enacted by the 1929 
| legislature is discriminatory for the rea- 
cess of the value of the stock transferred| son that it applies only to individuals 
to his account was made out to him on|and not to corporations, the State court 
Dec. 29, 1928, and that the stock was|held in an opinion written by Justice 


have been entitled to receive the same. 
The facts that a check for the amount 
of compensation due the taxpayer in ex- 


= mode int, Sumates aan direc-| transferred to his account on that day 
ion of Prof. Roy G. Blakey of the Uni-/ ‘learly indicativ 
versity of Minnesota, together with a! ciche of akaclote dlapreitins aaa 
report of the Constitutional Commission| and stock as of that day, and emphasize 
ereated by the Legislature, “will furnish|the fact that the money and the stock 
* meneen + CAD: be co 4 | Were unqualifiedly subject to the demand 
Eiigermenent” Governor "William fi:| Spon Sw aneese = ane. , (ue Comme 
" a a . : | Sloner v. Bingham, 3: ed. (% : 
Conley gecently declared in an address "On the basis of the decision of the 
J Ss ss } ; : rite, noe 
eats its sepert to him 90 dave belpre) ON in the last cited case, the fact that 
th eLegislature convenes, the Governor | 
said, for transmission to that group. | 
“Additional to the study by the Con-| 
stitutional Commission,” said the Gov- | 
ernor, “an impartial survey of the en-| Ss 
tire tax structure and system in West| Awards just announced by the Bureau 
Virginia has been made this Summer by | of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
a nationally recognized expert assisted by | claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
State officials and private citizens, which marized as follows in full text: 
report will also be ready to submit to} Equitable General Agency | 
the Legislature in 1931 for its con-| Equitable General Agency, Inc., New | 
sideration. It is believed that the Con- | York. Overassessments of income tax in 
stitutional Commission’s report and the, favor of the taxpayer are determined 
tax survey report will furnish a founda-| as follows: 1919, $3,435.57; 1920, $18,-| 
tion on which can be built up a structure | 200.14. ; | 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


-|Manufacturing Company, 


Rossman, reversing a decision of the 
Marion County Circuit Court. 

At the time the suits involving the 
validity of the intangible tax were 
started in the lower courts, the Oregon 
Tax Commission announced that’ it had 
made provision for the necessary re- 
funds in case the decision of the State 
Supreme Court was in favor of the tax- 
payers. | 


$163,672.08; Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, $22,953.91; Poinsett Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, $4,275.20; Diehl! 
$1,765.98; 
Bourne & Company, Ltd., $1,105.84; In- 
ternational Fidelity Insurance Com-| 
pany, $249.84. | 

The entire above overassessments 
amounting to $194,022.85 are caused by 
the allowance of an increased credit for 


| 


| gestions” bearing on ‘the work of the 


| particularly real estate, which now bear 


that will meet our needs and that will! 
be permanent.” 


/suant to the final order of the United | field investigation and a comprehensive 


The overassessments are made pur-| foreign taxes paid since, after a thorough 


The taxation report probably will not| States Board of Tax Appeals entered 
be made public until after it has been|in the instant case for the above years, ' 
submitted to the Legislature in January,| Docket No. 17763. 
it was stated orally at the Governor’s | Estate of Luther Kountze 


office. 


Tax Exemption Given Trust | 
For Students at University 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Oct. 28. 
Property bequeathed to the curators 
of the State University of Missouri be- 
longs to the State and hence is exempt} 
from local property taxes, Assistant At- 
torney General G. C. Weatherby has 

ruled. 

The will created a trust to assist) 


Estate of Luther Kountze, T. Irving 
Hadden, executors) New York. An ever- 
assessment of income tax in favor of | 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1917, $73,021.29. 

The overassessment results from the) 
decisibn of the United States Board of. 
Tax Appeals’ rendered in the instant case 
for the above year, T. Irving Hadden, 
executor, Estate of Luther Kountze v. 
Commissioner, 17 B. T. A. 956. 

Singer Mfg. Company 

The Singer Manufacturing Company 
and subsidiaries, Elizabeth, N. J. Over- 
assessments of income tax in 1925 im 


review in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the credit claimed in the return filed 
was understated. Section 238, Revenue 
Act of 1926; G. C. M. 6640 (C. B. II- 
2, 212); Mead Cycle Company v. Com-| 
missioner, 10 B. T. A. 887. | 
Salt Lake Pressed Brick Co. 

Salt Lake Pressed Brick Co., Salt Lake 
| City, Utah. An overassessment of in- 
|come tax and penalty in favor of the 


| funds necessary to give to real estate and 


Revision Commission Will Hear 
Public During November 


State of New York: | 
| Albany, Oct. 28. 

The Commission for the revision of 
State tax laws will hold a series of pub- 
|lic hearings during November, according | 
{to State Senator Seabury C. Mastick, | 
who is chairman of the Commission. 
|. The main purpose of the Commission 
is to consider some means of shifting a 
portion of the tax burden now borne by 
real estate, Senator Mastick explained. 
His statement follows in full text: 

Since the date of its organization 
jearly in September the New York State 
|Commissioner for the Revision of the 
Tax Laws has been making a diligent 
| Study of the problem which the Legisla- | 
jture has placed before it for solution. | 
It has now completed a preliminary re- 
view of that problem and has organized 
a technical staff to assist it in gathering 
and analyzing the pertinent data. The 
Commission now desires to hear the 
people of the State in order that it may 
proceed with its task with as complete 
as possible a knowledge of the wishes 
and desires of those who pay the taxes in 
support of our State and local govern- 
ment. 

Under the terms of the law establish- 
ing the Commission, we are given the! 
power to hold public hearings and are 
directed to give opportunity “to any New 
York organization or other organization 
having tangible interest in New York 
State or any corporate or individual tax- 
payer to present for consideration sug- 


} 


Commission. 

The Commission is seeking to comply 
with the provision of the statute which 
directs it to “provide for New York 
State a system of taxation which shall 
reasonably distribute the tax burden as 
widely and evenly as possible and thereby 
relieve those present sources of revenue, 


a disproportionate part of the whole tax 
burden of the State.” 

The Commission will be particularly | 
interested to receive data bearing upon 
the question as to the extent of the dis- 
proportion which exists under the pres- 
ent system with respect to the taxation 
of real estate and other subjects affected 
by the present tax law and to receive} 
suggestions as to the sources of revenue} 
which should be utilized to provide the 


other sources which may be bearing a 
disproportionate part of the tax burden 
the degree of relief which is considered 





taxpayer is determined as follows: 1928, 


$20,913.02. 


Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$16,730.42 is caused by en overstatement 
of’ the amount of tax withheld at the 
source ‘under the provisions of section 
144, Revenue Act of 1928, and article 
761,‘Regulations 74, 
| »The decrease in the amount of tax 


‘or sales taxes to 


desirable. 

Among the specific suggestions which 
have already heen submitted to the Com- 
mission have been proposals (1) to de 
velop the State personal income tax so 
as to yield large additional sums, and 
(2) to establish a system of consumption 
meet this situation. 
The Commission has also been urged to 





change the basis of the present franchise 


|by Washington property, either personal 


Equalization, says in a recent state- 
ment. | 
“It is, true that the current assessed 
lue of intangible personalty, such as| 
credits, corporation stocks and} 
bonds, is much larger than before,” Mr. 
to the low preferential rates: at which 
such property is taxed, and as a matter of 
fact intangibles are actually contributing 
less toward the support of the Govern- 
ment than formerly. 

“Since 1920,” the statement continues, 
“ad valorem taxes on real estate have 
increased 159.66 per cent, while the rela- 
tive taxes on tangible personalty have 
grown only 92.25 per cent. Meanwhile, 
the tax burden on intangible personalty 
is but 50 per cent more than it was 10 
years ago.” 


} 


Washington Voters Urged 
To Reject Tax Change. 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Oct. 28. 
The Advisory Tax Commission of the 
State of Washington has issued a state- 
ment advising the voters of the State 
to reject a proposed tax classification 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
will appear on the ballot at the general 
election Nov. 4 as “An amendment to 
Article VII of the State Constitution, 
relating to revenue and taxation.” | 
In the judgment of the Commission 
the amendment would exempt from taxa-! 
tion, mortgages, bonds and notes and} 
other evidences of indebtedness secured 





or real, and would render extremely 
doubtful the legality of the taxation of | 
income from such credits. 

A substitute amendment will be of-| 
fered by the Commission to the coming 
session of the Legislature, the statement 
announces, giving the Legislature the 
power of classification, but eliminating 
what is called the objectionable fea- 
tures of the amendment now before the 
voters. 


corporations within the purview of 
section 240 (e) (2) gf the Revenue 
Act of 1921. Continental Products 
Co., 20 B. T. A. 818, followed. 


‘Double Tax’ on Trees 
In Growth Criticized | 


North Carolina’s Forester 
Supports Proposed Change | 


In Constitution 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Oct. 28. 
The proposed amendment to the North 
Carolina Constitution which would al- 
low a reclassification of property for 
taxation purposes has a relationship to 
forest land in that it would permit a 
separate classification for growing tim- 
ber, according to the State Forester, J. 

S. Holmes, in a recent radio address. 
“Why should a crop of young trees, 
not marketable for many years, be taxed 
annually, in addition to taxing the land 
on which it is growing?” Mr. Holmes 

asked. 


Ohio, Louisiana, California and Wis- 
consin are among the States which have 
changed their constitutions in recent 
years when it was found that they were 
“in the way of reasonable tax reform,” 
Mr. Holmes pointed out. 

“The proposed amendment would, if 
adopted, allow the General Assembly to 
classify property for purposes of tax- 
ation and require that, each class of 
property be taxed by a uniform rule,” 
he said. “In other words, it would re- 
move one of the chief difficulties the 
Legislature for many years has had to 
contend with in its en@leavor to secure 
fairer tax laws.” 


Now Regarded as Crop 

Mr. Holmes said that growing timber 
is now understood to be a crop as much 
as clover or corn and for that reason a} 
crop of young trees should not be taxed 
every year in addition to the tax paid on 
the land where it is growing. 

“More than half of the States of the! 
Union, during the past 15-year period,” 
he declared, “have enacted legislation in 
efforts to encourage the growth of tim- 
ber, and sooner or later all those which 
have constitutional inhibitions have run 
up against them as a stone wall barring 
progress. 

“It may well be asked what the General 





| Assembly will do to adjust local taxa- 
tion to the needs of the State and local 


Indiana May Remove | government units. This it is impossible 


. to say. The State Tax Commission, 
Levies on Property which has been studying the principles 


| and practices of land taxation for several 
| years, would be in a position to give 





Various Substitutes Studied by 
Committee on Subject | 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Oct. 28. | 

One of the purposes which the Indiana | 
Tax Survey Committee is seeking to ac- 
complish is the removal of the State levy 
on property, according to a recent state-| 
ment by State Senator J. Clyde Hoff-| 
man who is chairman of the Committee. 
The Committee will not be ready to} 
make its report for some time, Senator 
Hoffman explained. 
“The Committee has also considered 
various substitutes for other definite 
local levies as a means of relieving prop- 
erty from its burden, and among these 
the road repair fund has been considered | 
as one which might be eliminated in| 
whole or in part,” the statement says. | 
“Just what substitute should be sug- | 
gested for any of these fixed levies | 
which the Committee is considering as | 


sound advice. It has already recom- 
mended the passage of this amendment.” 


Navy ‘Second to None’ 


Advocated by Mr. Adams) 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
commensurate with our national inter- 
ests which caused us to watch with solici- 
tude the proceedings of the London naval 
conference. It was the judgment of the 
country that an agreement for the limi- 
tation of naval armaments would be ben- 
eficial, not only to the United States, 
but.to the world at large, by checking 
the dangers of competitive armaments. 
It was and is the instinctive realization 
of the people of the United States that 
the limitation agreement should assure 
the naval parity of the United States as 
a guaranty of our peaceful future de- 
velopment, 

The recognition of the Navy as a po- 


a means of relief from the propety tax| tential force available in the service of 


has not been determined, but we hope 
to replace such levies as may best aid 
our plan to give positive and sure re- 
lief to the owner of real estate.” 
“These are matters which have been 





the executive government as a means 
of peaceful protection and an agency for 
the furtherance of peace is a sufficient 
reason why America should maintain a 


naval establishment limited in size by| 





discussed freely, and upon which advice| the existing treaties but the highest 
and suggestions have been sought from| quality that can be attained by wise gov- 
public ‘officials and taxpayers generally,”, ernmental direction and the best thought 
Senator Hoffman continued. “Just how) and efforts of the naval personnel. | 
far the Commitee will go along these There remains, however, the ultimate | 
lines will depend upon how much rev-| requirement that our Navy shall protect 
enue the Committee may determine can|us in war. It must not only be our 
be saved by economies, and how much/| first line of defense, ready to hold the 
can be raised by new means, without|enemy at a distance, but it must be 
embarrassment to the financial structure | equally able to guard our sea-borne com- 
of the taxing units or creating an ex-| merce. An enemy at sea thousands of 
cessive new burden on the taxpayer.| miles from our coast could, by blocking 
Whether in the form of saving by econ-| the flow of vitally necessary commodi- 
omy or raising revenue by a new method, | ties to our shores, paralyze our domes- 
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Customs Court ‘* 
Fixes Valuations 
By Reappraisals 


Decisions Upon Wide Vari- 
ety of Imported Merchan- 
dise Are Announced: at 
New York 


New York, Oct. 28.—New reappraise- 
ments, just announced by the United 
States Customs Court, fix the correct 
valuations, for duty assessment purposes, 
on a wide variety of incoming merchan- 
dise, including: 

Gold paper letters, imported from 
Stuttgart, Germany, and entered at 
Pittsburgh by the McCallum Co., Inc. 

Gypsy aircraft engines, imported from 
Toronto and entered at St. Albans by 
the receivers of the Central Vermont 
Railway Co. (Reported in full in T. D. 
44257.) 

Vacuum bottles, imported from 
Schmiedefeld, Germany, and entered at 
New York by Guth, Stern & Co., Ine. 

Felt hoods, imported from Florence, 
Italy, and entered at New York by the 
Maurice Hat Co. 

Wrapping paper, imported from Berlin 
and Hamburg and entered at. Norfolk 
and New York by the Republic Bag & 
Paper Co. 

Iron forgings, imported from Hagen, 
Germany, and entered at New York by 
Julius Blum & Co. 

Electric oxygen generators, imported 
from Chester, Eng., and entered at New 

_Books, imported from Turnhout, 
gium, and entered at New York by 
hame & Co. 

Chiffon velvet, imported from Krefeld, 
Germany, and entered at New York by 
H. W. Robinson & Co. 
entered at Philadelphia by Victor Ga- 
laup, Inc. 

Alizarine Red S powder, imported from 
Manchester and entered at Providence by 
Richard Haworth, Inc. 

Linen towels, imported from Brussels 
and entered at New York by Lord & 
Taylor. 

Linen novelty sets, imported from 
Mahr. Schonberg, Czechoslovakia, and 
entered at New York by the Peerless 
Linen Corporation. 

Jacquard Woven Fabrics (cotton tapes- 
try), imported from Ghent and entered 
- New York by the John J. Shore Co., 
ne, 

Cheese, imported from Naples and en- 
tered at Boston by Dragani & Pappas 
Co., Ine, 

Woolen cloth, imported from Hudders- 
field, Eng., and entered at Chicago by 
G. W. Sheldon & Co. et al. 

Cheese, imported from  Langnau, 
Switzerland, and entered at St. Louis by 
John G. Kline. 

Sustaining protests of Heinrich, Herr- 
mann & Weiss, Harry Roth and the 
Leather Trading Corporation, the United 
States Customs Court finds that imported 
goat leather, subjected to duty at the 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1431, Tariff Act of 1922, 
should have been permitted free entry 
under paragraph 1606. Judge McClel- 


land writes the court’s conclusions, (Pro- 
tests 421975-G-14976-29, etc.) 


York by the International Oxygen Co. 
- 
Velvet and Cotton Rags 
Cotton rags, imported from Paris and 


Opinion Given Involving 
Inheritance Tax of Ohio 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 28. 


An opinion in regard to the inherit- 
ance tax in the case of certain contin- 
gent estates| has just been handed down 
by the Ohio Attorney General, Gilbert 
Bettman. The official summary of the 
opinion follows in full text: “ 

Where successions to nephews and a 
niece of a testator under his last will 
and testament are contingent upon the 
death of’ an adopted daughter of such 
testator without leaving child or chil- 
dren surviving her, or if she die leaving 
child or children, that all such children 
die before any of them attain the age of 
25 years, such successions to the nephews 
and niece of the testator are subject to 
inheritance taxes to be imposed in the 
manner provided by section 5343, unless 
it further appears that by reason of the 
contingent character of such successions 
the actual market value of the same 
cannot be ascertained at the time of the 
death of the testator. 


petition. We are confident that our peo- 
ple will see the need and provide the 
means for a Navy second to none. 

The country may rest assured that 
tgday the officers and men of our service 
are second to none. They strive eagerly 
to keep ships and equipment at the 
highest peak of perfection and to keep 
personnel keen and well trained. The 
people of our country in taking the Navy 
close to their hearts may rest. assured 
that their faith is well placed and that 
they are furthering the security of their 
country and the protection of American 
ideals. 


Our Competitor af 


Will Fill Your Order y 


Your valued order for goods— 
the best you’ve sent us—cannot 
be filled. Fire closed us out last 
night—everything went and it 
may be months before we can 
operate again. " 


Our insurance money will help 
us rebuild. That’s a help, but 
inability to fill orders is the 
heavy blow. 


” 7 * 


When Fire stops business it 
need not stop income. Our 
booklet—“Mr. Dixon” tells 
you how a Hartford Busi- 
ness Interruption policy 
takes care of this. Write 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


v 


| previously assessed causes a correspond- 


the purpose will be to replace a definite | tie industrial life so as to check an ener- 


worthy young men and womer to attend | favor of the taxpayer are determined ag 
the university when unable. to do so with-| follows: ee ae 
out outside aid, the opinion-explained.--"!  ‘Thé Si 
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nger~ Manufacturing Cbiipari 


ad valorem penalty assessed amounting 
to” $4;182:60. 


ing decrease in the amount of a certain! 


tax on corporations from net income to 


portion of the property tax, which we 





another basis which approaches the char- 
acter of a sales or production tax. 


believe to be the relief taxpayers need 
and want at his time.” 


getic prosecution of the war. We are 
at liberty. to reach parity in naval 
strength without suspicion, envy, or com- 
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Development of Standardized Forms 


For Use in Buying Government Supplies 


Uniformity in Purchase Contracts, Specifications and Federal Stock 


Catalogues Evolved in Perfecting Methods and 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

of knowle@ge, and the best of this 
talent is utilized in the personnel of 
the various technical committees of 
the Board. Qualified officers and civil- 
ians from the War Department, Navy 
Department and Marine Corps work 
with scientific and technical civilians 
from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, and other scien- 
tific and technical bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the early life of the United States 
Government its commodity needs were 
few and simple—principally office sup- 
plies. At the present time, however, 
almost the entire range of scientific, 
technical, and tommercia] materials 
and equipment are purchased, generally 
in ery large quantities. 


Technical Committees of the 
Federal Specifications Board 


The great variety of commodities 
purchased by the Government is shown 
by the following list of 73 technical 
committees, in the order of their for- 
mation, which are actively at work for- 
mulating Federal specifications: Lu- 
bricants and liquid fuels; paints and 
oils; lumber; soap; rubber products; 
leather and leather products; feeds and 
forage; refractories; electrical sup- 
» lies; metals; builders’ hardware; beds 
4@nd bunks; fire extinguishing liquid; 
sterilizing equipment; cordage; plumb- 
ing fixtures; textiles; wire rope; bi- 
tuminous roofing and waterproofing 
compounds; pipe, pipe fittings, tubing, 
valves, cocks, etc.; ‘floor coverings 
(nontextile), lineoleum and mastic 
flooring; heat insulating materials 
other than refractories; gaskets and 
packing material; brushes and brooms; 
hand fire extinguishers; safes for pro- 
tection against fire and petty larcency; 
paper; glassware, chinaware, stone- 
ware, enameled ware, window glass 
and plate glass; brick and building 
tile; wood preservatives; provisions; 
brake lining; inks and typewriter rib- 
bons; portland cement, natural cement, 
lime and plaster; safes, burglar resist- 
ing; safety walkways for marine use; 
safety wala for land use; road and 
paving materials; refrigerators; glue; 
telephones; abrasives, and polishing 
materials; disinfectants; gauze and 
bandages; hand tools; machine screws, 
bolts, and nuts; photographic supplies; 
office furniture; shipping containers; 
commercial weighing and méasuring 
devices; drafting equipment and sup- 
plies; Office supplies; spraying ma- 
chines; thermometers; tableware and 
kitchen utensils; wearing apparel (non- 
military); insecticides; stitches, seams, 
and stitching; misceHaneous chemi- 
cal products; hair for mattresses, pil- 
lows and upholstery work; safety gog- 
gles, helmets, etc,; radio apparatus; 
medical and surgical instruments, ap- 
pliances and supplies; gauges; color; 
tents and tent appliances; laundry 
equipment and supplies; foundry ap- 
paratus and supplies; standard wire 
screens and commercial wire screen 
cloth; storage batteries; motor pro- 
pelled vehicles; manual fire alarm sys- 
tems, watchmen’s time clock systems, 
and electrical and pneumatic clock sys- 
tems; life preservers; and ball and 
roller bearings. 

These technical committees have 

' been formed in recognition of t+» fact 
that generally the opinion of a small 
groui of qualifie? individuals is bet- 
ter than the opinion of any one ex- 
pert, the differences of opinion can 
best be eliminated in informal con- 
ferences. 


Procedure Followed by Techni- 
cal Committee in Formulating 
Federal Specifications 


A SPECIFICATION is selected or 

written by the technical commit- 
tee concerned, which will be suitable 
for the uses of all executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments 
of the Government. The cooperation 
and advice of interested engineering 
and technical societies, and commer- 
cial and industrial concerns is re- 
quested, and their recommendations 
are fully considered by the technical 
committee. The specification as agreed 
upon by the technical committee is 
then recommended to the Federal Spec- 


* ification Board, and by it submitted to 


all executive departménts and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment, through their respective rep- 
resentatives on the Board, for com- 
ment and criticism. All criticisms re- 
ceived by the Board are referred back 
to the technical committe concerned 
for consideration on their merits. 
When the specification is finally agreed 
upon, it is promulgated by the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board as the Fed- 
eral specification for’ use in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the com- 
modity covered by the specification. 


Standard Form for 
Specifications 


The Federal Specifications Board 
has adopted a standard form to be fol- 
\dpwed by all of its technical commit- 
ees in drafting specifications, as far 
as it may be applicable, and they are 
continually being revised to keep them 
abreast of the best current manufac- 
turing practice, and the actual needs 
of the Government, 


Cooperation in the Selection of 
Federal Specifications 


In the selection of specifications for 
yovernment use, the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board is coordinating the 
needs of the Government and the con- 
ditions of manufacture in a manner 
which is fair to and understood by 
both producer and the Government. 
Eventually all Government purchases 
will be based on correct standards of 
quality and practice. 

Up to the present time 651 Federal 
specifications have been promulgated, 
covering the more important Commod- 
ities. 

Federal Specifications 
Facilitate Purchasing 


The use of th@ specifications de- 
veloped by the Federal Specifications 
Board has greatly simplified purchas- 
ing by the numerous procuring agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, as all 
purchases, for a given article, are re- 
quired to be made in accordance with 
the same specification. It has elimi- 
nated the makeshift method of describ- 
ing articles wanted, by citing the trade 
name or brand of some fairly well- 
known product, in the shopworn phrase 
“so and so or equal.” This practice 
was objectionable in that whenever an 
attempt was made to purchase an ar- 
ticle other than that of the brand 


t 





Procedure 


cited, the purchasing officer was imme- 
diately put on the defensive as to its 
being the “equal,” especially since it 
very probably required tests on sam- 
ples before award, as well as after de- 
livery, if the Government’s interests 
were protected, which doubled the ex- 
pense, 

The use of standardized Federal 
specifications has reduced the prac- 
tice of buying as per “standard sam- 
ple” to a minimum. Such a practice 
probably limits competition and at best 
the comparison of the standard sam- 
ple with the goods delivered frequently 
is inconvenient, as standard samples 
are more or less inaccessible not only 
to the trade, but also to the user, 
and there is the likelihood that they 
will deteriorate. However, there are 
cases where it is admittedly necessary 
to have standard samples, for example, 
with color, finish, texture; or some 
characteristic that is difficult to de- 
scribe in words. 

Purchase on a Work-factor or 

Utility Basis 

The Government as a large buyer 
is particularly interested~in the per- 
formance of an article in service, and 
emphasis is therefore placed on speci- 
fying performance, where that method 
is possible, rather than physical char- 
acteristics, chemical composition, or 
method of manufacture, which fre- 
quently are related but indirectly to 
service requirements, 

Purchase on a work-factor or util- 
ity basis insures a minimum cost per 
unit of service, whether it be miles for 
an automobile tire, weight of metal re- 
moved per minute for a tool steel, or 
the life of an incandescent 1amp. 

Utility is the criterion by which a 
material or device shouid be judged as 


| to its value, and utility is measured 











by the strict economic list of how much 
satisfactory service is received from it 
per dollar expended. 

At the present time, several Federal 
specifications are formulated on this 
basis. For example, incandescent elec- 
tric lamps, dry cells, hacksaw blades, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Lubricating 
oils are now being procured by most 
of the departments on a similar basis, 
under the Navy contracts. 

Extent of Board’s Authority 
THE circular establishing the Fed- 

eral Specifications Board states 
that “The specifications that are pre- 
pared, adopted by the Board, and ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards shall, as far as ap- 
plicable, be binding upon ard govern all 
departments, bureaus, agencies and of- 
fices of the Government * * *,” and 
was issued by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget by direction of the 
President. 


Waiver of Requirements of Fed- 
\ eral Specifications Authorized 
by Chief Coordinator 


When the procurement of commodi- 
ties in conformity with the require- 
ments of Federal specifications is not 
practically possible in an economical 
and business-like manner, the Chief 
Coordinator has authorized that a cer- 
tificate to that effect by the proper 
purchasing officer shall be accepted as 
a waiver of specification requirements. 

Similarly, when conditions require 
the purchase of commodities in quanti- 
ties so small that it would manifestly 
be -uneconomic and unbusinesslike to 
make the tests prescribed in the appli- 
cable Federal specification, the Chief 
Coordinator has authorized that a cer- 
tificate to that effect by the proper pur- 
chasing officer shall be accepted as a 
waiver of tests. 


Economic Value of Federal Spec- 
ifications to the Government 
and Industry 


The Federal specifications promul- 
gated by the Federal Specifications 
Board are an outstanding accomplish- 
ment in standardization, not only in 
connection with Federal purchasing, 
but also in connection with industry, 
where they are being adopted more and 
more. 


Mandatory Nature of Federal 
Specifications 


The Federal Specifications Board 
has cne great advantage over all other 
standardizing bodies in the United 
States in that the standard specifica- 
tions officially promulgated are re- 
quired by Executive Order forming the 
Board, to be used by all executive de- 
partments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government. 


Federal Standard Stock 
Catalogue 


One of the most important Federal 
coordinating boards from a_ procure- 
ment standpoint is the Federal Stand- 
ard Stock Catalogue Board, and the 
Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, now 
well under way by that Board, is de- 
signed to list in orderly and classi- 
fied arangement, all supplies regularly 
procured,.stored and issued’ by or for 
the various executive departments and 
independent establishments of the 
Government, and to furnish in the case 
of each item of such supplies the in- 
formation necessary for procurement, 
storage and issue. It is limited in its 
scope to such supplies. It is intended 
that this catalogue, when completed, 
shall include all item of supplies and 
material necessary to meet the ordi- 
nary requirements of the various ‘de- 
partments and establishments, except 
in the case of specialized technical 
materials. 

The catalogue will comprise the fol- 
lowing sections: 

I. General’ Index of Federal Prop- 
erty. 

II. Classes for Storage and Issue. 

III. Groups for Procurement. 

V. Federal Specifications. 


Groups for Procurement 

Groups for procurement are devised 
to provide a segregation of stores and 
materials, procured by the various ex- 
ecutive departments and_ establish- 
ments of the Government, based upon 
the groupings met with in productive 
industry, and are intended to provide 
a plan for the organizatiqn of pro- 
curement activities, either interdepart- 
mental, departmental or local. Com- 
binations of groups or divisions will 
frequently be necessary in the trans- 
action of Government business. In gen- 
eral, each group is designed to repre- 
sent a major division of productive in- 
dustry in relation to which specialized 
zrouping of procurement organizations 
is desirable. These groups are sepa- 
‘ated into divisions, each of which is a 
o»art of the major industry represented 
oy the group. The basis used for de- 


| complexities of the 


| eral kingdoms. 





| lated); 
| lulose and Products; M—Ceramics; N 


| W—Electric 
sives; Y—Fruits; Z—Fruit Products; 


| and Sea Foods; 





| ods of procurement. 


| bacco Products; 


| Hose, 
strip); 





| Tableware; 64. Bake-shop and Kitchen 


termining divisions has been prima- 


| rily differentiation in production. The 
| differentiation may apply to (a) Ma- 
| terial, (b) Process of Fabrication, or 


(c) The Derivation of Various Prod- 
ucts at Successive Stages of a Single 
Process, 


The divisions of Federal material, 


| property and supplies, have been allo- 


cated to the groups according to the 
most consistent and logical plan that 
appeared practicable, but due to the 
industries con- 
cerned, it has been necessary in some 
instances to make assignments that 
are, purely arbitrary, since many divi- 
sions might properly be located in any 
one of several groups. 

The designations of the Groups for 
Procurement originate in the primary 
classification of all natural objects 
within the animal, vegetable, and min- 
Certain groups ini- 
tially selected, however, were found to 
be so broad in their scope as to ren- 
der it advisable to extract parts and 


| set them up as individual groups, since 
| many industries are so composite in 
| their operations as to require the es- 
| tablishment of 
| descriptive of the character of the 


special groups, each 


business listed therein. 
Each of the groups listed below has 


| many subdivisions, but they are omit- 


ted here for want of space. 
A—Aircraft, Boats and Ships; B— 
Animals; C—Animal Products; D— 
Arms (small); E—Artillery; F—Boil- 
ers, Engines and Tanks; G—Books 


| and Printed Matter; H—Brooms and 


Brushes; J—Cable and Wire (insu- 
K—Canvas Articles; L—Cel- 


—Cereals and Products; O—Chemi- 
cals; P—Cleaning and Polishing Ma- 


| terials; Q—Coal and Products; R— 


Coal Tar and Products; S—Cooking and 
Heating Apparatus, Furnaces and 
Ovens (nonelectric); T—Cordage, 
Twine and Products; U—Drugs and 
Medicines; V—Dry Goods and Notions; 
Apparatus; X—Explo- 
cc— 


AA—Furniture; BB — Gases; 


| Generators and Motors; DD—Glass and 


Glassware; EE—Groceries; FF — 
Hardware; GG—Instruments; HH—In- 


|. sulating Materials; JJ—Kyit Goods, 


Netting and Webbing; KK—Leather 
and Leather Goods; LL—Livestock, 


| Poultry and Marine Products; MM— 


Lumber and Timber; NN—Lumber 
Products; OO—Machinery; PP— -Meats 
QQ—Metals; RR— 
Metal Products; SS—Minerals and 
Products; TT—Paints, Pigments, Var- 
nishes and Products; UU—Paper and 
Products; VV—Petroleum and Prod- 
ucts; WW—Pipe, Pipe Fittings, 
Plumbing Fixtures, Tubes and Tubing 
(metallic); XX—Pumps; YY—Recrea- 
tional Articles; ZZ—Rubber and Rub- 
ber Goods; AAA—Scales; BBB— 
Suits and Uniforms; CCC—Textiles 
(yardage); DDD—Textile Products; 
EEE—Tobacco and Products; FFF— 
Toilet Articles; GGG—Tools; HHH— 


| Vegetables; JJJ—Vegetable Products; 
| KKK—Vehicles; LLL—Wood Products. 


Classes of Supplies for 
- Storage and Issue 


IN the classes of supplies for stor- 

age and issue, the criteria of classi- 
fication are similarity of storage re- 
quirements, and they have no relation 
to processes of production, or meth- 
The segregation 
of supplies into the 74 classes enu- 
merated below is entirely arbitrary, 


| since many articles might properly be 


included within any one of several of 


| the classes. 


The list of classes for storage and 
issue is, briefly, as follows: 

1, Guns; 2. Arms, small; 3. Mines, 
nets, torpedoes; 4. Ammunition; - 5. 
Flags; 6. Anchors; 7. Fuel; 8. Mo- 


| tor Vehicles; 9. Boats; 10. Boilers and 
Engines; 11. Pumps; 


12. Boat and 
Ship Fittings; 18. Engine-room and 
Fire-room Fittings, Supplies and Tools; 
14, Oils; 15. Electric Cable and Wire 
(insulated); 16. Radio and Sound Sig- 


| naling Apparatus;.17, Electric Appa- 


ratus; 18. Instruments of Precision; 
19. Blocks, Rigging; 20. Submarine 
Material; 21. Cordage; 22. Wire Rope, 
and Bare Wire; 23. Boat and Ship 
Utensils; 24. Canvas, Tentage; 25. To- 
26. Furniture; 27. 
Dry Goods; 28. Blank Forms; 29. Toilet 
Articles; 30, Bathroom and Toilet 
Fixtures; 31. Lighting Apparatus 
(nohelectric); 82. Fire-surfacing and 
Heat-insulating Material; 33. Gaskets, 
Packing, Rubber (sheet and 
34. Leather; 35. Books; 36. 
Musical ‘Instruments; 37. Atheltic 
Equipment, Recreational Apparatus, 
Sporting Goods; 38. Brooms, Brushes; 
39. Lumber, Timber; 40. Tools, Ma- 
chine; 41. Tools, Hand; 42. Hardware 
(builders’, general); 43, Bolts, Nuts, 


Rivets, Screws, Washers; 44. Pipe, 


| Tubes, Tubing (nonflexible); 45. Pipe 


Fittings; 46. Metal in Bars; 47. Metal 
in Plates and Sheets; 48. Metal Shapes; 
49. Aircraft; 50. Foundry Apparatus; 
51. Acids, Chemicals, Drugs, Gases, 
Soaps; 52. Paints; 53. Stationery; 54. 
Office Equipment; 55. Textile Clothing, 
Knitted Goods; 56. Food; 57 Hospital, 
Laboratory and Surgical Apparatus; 
58. Railway, Dock and Yard uip- 
ment; 59. Building Material; 60. Boil- 


| ers and Engines; 61. Gyro Compasses; 


62. Articles of Special Value; 63. 
Apparatus and Utensils; 65. Salvage 
Material; 66. Machinery; 67. Forage; 


68. Livestock; 69, Vehicles; 70. Con- 


| demned Material; 71. Badges, Insig- 


nia, Medals, Ete.; 72. Boots, Shoes; 73. 
Caps, Hats; 74. Individual Equipment. 

Each day has brought a keener reali- 
zation of the urgent need of a Federal 
Standard Stock Catalogue in the Gov- 


| ernment service to effect efficiency and 


economy in the transaction of official 


| business in connection with supplies, 


At present, items of supplies or ma- 


| terial are designated very generally in 


official papers in whatever manner the 


| writer of the paper might choose and, 


as a result, efforts to communicate in- 
formation, instructions, ete., are al- 
most as difficult as though the va- 
rious persons concerned were employ- 
ing different languages. The result- 
ant errors, complications, and unneces- 
sary correspondence are productive of 
delays in the transaction of public 
business, and of additional expense, 
which observance of uniform nomen- 
clature and description will eliminate. 

The assignment of nomenclature to 
the items comprised in the catalogue 
is based on a truly scientific system 
and it is believed that its adoption as 
a standard will be welcomed by indus- 
try and will have a widespread and 


¢ 
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Inspecting Product of National Forest 


United States Forest Service. 


Supervision of timber cutting in national forests is one of the duties of 


the United States Forest Service. 


Trees are felled systematically under 


a plan designed to maintain a permanent supply of lumber on the Fed- 
eral reserves, according to information made available on behalf of the 


Forest Service. 


Lumber produced by these operations is inspected and 


marked by forest rangers, this activity being depicted in the above photo- 
graph. 


beneficial effect in the commercial 
field, 

The importance of exactness and 
uniformity with respect to nomencla- 
ture can not be overemphasized. With 
a single standard of nomenclature in 
general use, the transactions of indi- 
viduals, firms, industries, and the Gov- 
ernment, both inside and outside their 
organizations, would be greatly fa- 
cilitatedj uncertainty would disappear 
and the routine of supply and pro- 
curement standardized, expedited and 
made more economical. 

The Federal Standard Stock Cata- 
logue, when completed, will be a mon- 
umental contribution to existing meth- 
ods of governmental stores control, 
and it is believed that its usefulness 
will be even greater in the business 


world than in the Government serv- 


THE 
GREAT 


of Today. 


| ice, on account of the vastly greater 
number of organization. Many at- 
temps have been made in the commer- 
cial world to overcome the difficul- 

| ties described, but these endeavors 

| have been confined, for the most part, to 
a particular industry or part of an in- 
dustry. 

While prepared primarily for the 
Government service, the Federal 
Standard Stock Catalogue is being 
adopted in the Commercial field to a 
considerable extent, For this reason 
copies of the catalogue—either com- 
plete or in sections—are available by 
purchase from the Superintendent of 
Bocuments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

The next article will deal with the 
purpose, policies and organization of 
the Federal Purchasing loard. 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Friction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Webster, Doris. Consider the consequences! 
By... amd Mary Alden Hopkins. 186 
p» illus, N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 

30-23015 

Wieman, Henry L. A laboratory manual for 
vertebrate embyology, by... and C, K. 
Weichert. . . . Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications in the zoological sciences.) 100 

. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book company, 
fre, 1980. 3830-23003 

Wolf, Emil A. A series of six radio talks 
on the origin of our domestic animals. 
(University of Pittsburgh. Radio pub- 
lication no. 61.) 656 p, Pittsburgh, 1930. 

30-23016 


Bennett, Arnold. . . . Journal, 1929. 166 p. 
London, Cassell & co., 1930. 30-23247 


Blanton, Wyndham B. A manual of nor- 
mal physical signs, 2d ed. 246 p., illus. 
St. Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 1980. 3230-23209 


Bowman, Lewis. A monograph of the re- 
cent work of Lewis Bowman, architect. 
2p, 71 plates. N. Y., House of J. Hayden 
Twiss, 1930. 30-23298 


Bullard, James A. Plane and spherical 
trigonometry, with stereographic projec- 
tions, by . . . and Arthur Kierman; re- 
vised, 1930. 240 p., illds. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and co,, 0, 30-23174 

Business training corporation, New York. 
Course in modern production methods. 
6v,, illus. N. Y., Business training cor- 
poration, 1928-30. 30-23290 

Butler, Howard C. ... Early churches in 
Syria, fourth to seventh centuries; ¢é- 
ited and completed by E. Balwin Smith. 
(Princeton monographs in art and achae- 
ology.) 274 p., illus. Princeton, Pub. 

for Dept. of art and achaeology of Prince- 
ton university, 1929. 30-23301 

Columbia aniversity. Dept. of economics, ... 
The organization of economic affairs; 
Economics 3-4; a syllabus prepared and 
edited by the staff of the Dept. of eco- 
nomics in Columbia college. 90 p. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1930. 

30-23217 

Engelder, Cari J. A textbook of elementary 

“re analysis. 1 ed, cor. 211 p. 
. Y, J. Wiley & sons, 1930, 30-23173 
Flexner, Hortense. This stubborn root 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents deseribed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of Thé United States Daily. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card m2embers, should be given. 

Appointments to Positions at Home and 
Abroad in Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 

U. S. Dept. of Cormmerce. 

(29-26857) 


Commerce. 


Free. 

Trading Corm Futures—Technical 
199, Oct.. 1930. U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Price, 20 cents, Agr. 30-1230 

Horticaltural-- Exhibitions—Misc. Publica- 
tion No. 85, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents, Agr. 30-1229 


! Chestnut Blight—Farmers’ Bull..No. 1641, 


U. 8, of Agriculture. Price, 10 
Agr. 30-1100 
to Foreign 
ist 65, 13th 


(2585-27511) 


Dept. 


Relations of U. 8.—Price 


Ed. Free. 


XX 


Never Ending Search 


For better ways to 
cut food prices 


As food merchant to a nation, A&P bears a 


responsibility greater than that demanded of a mere 
trader in food. Selling food to great numbers of 
families involves the well-being of millions of people. 
Reducing the nation’s food bill calls for more than the 
slashing of grocery prices. 


It calls for everlasting watchfulness for better 


methods of food growing and producing, of shipping, 
of handling and storing, of marketing and retailing 
food—command of every invention and every means 
known to man for assisting the flow of food from its 
sources to the store counter. 


Because A&P assumes the entire task of bring- 


ing food from producer to consumer, its responsibility 
to the public is greater than if it performed but a small 
part. Its search for better methods must be never- 
ending. Its way of lowering the cost of food to the 
consumer must be the best. 


A&P makes food prices low by the best methods 


A&P will keep food prices low by the best 
methods of Tomorrow. 


Note: This is number XX of a series of cst) 


t appearing in a great 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


many newspapers. 


Goodyear tire 


Kearns, John. 


Mass. —Ann. 


Minn.—Mining Directory, 


Tex.—42 


The |% 


Pa.—Rept. 


Bull. No.|P. 


Pa.—Water 


and other poems.~ 78 p. N. Y., The Mace 
rillan Cong 19380. 30-23241 


ne Rose L. . . . Spanish, book o 


y_. « «» Doris King Arjona . . « 
Esther Perez Carvajal. 
erature, and Iffe; a modern foreign lan- 
guage program; P.S. Allen... directing 
editor.) 2 v., illus. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman and co., 1930, 30-23243 


Goethe, Johamm W. von. “aust; a 


tragedy, 

translated, in the original meters, by 
Bayard Taylor; with introduction by Rob- 
ert H. Fife. (The modern readers’ sé- 
ties.) 562 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930, 
30-23244 

& rubber company, Akran, 
0. Handbook of belting. 156 p., illus? 
1930. 30-23289 


Johnson, Johkm B. Johnson’s Materials of. 


construction; rewritten by M. O. Withey, 
...and James Aston... edited by F, 
E, Turneaure ... 7th ed., total issue, 
thirty thousand 859 p, illus. N. Ya 
J. Wiley & sons, 1930, 30-28291 


Jones, Paul V. Analytical survey of mod 


ern European history, vith assignments: 
and special exercises, 1 v. N. Y¥., Macy 
millan co., 1930. “ j 
The changeling, a Shakes- 
phantasy. (“Masques without 
48 p_ Boston, Walter H. Baker 

30-23239 


pearean 
words.”) 
coy 1930. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications: 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 
Rept. of Commr. of Mental 
Diseases, Nov. 30, 1928—Public Document’ 
No. 117. George M. Kline, Commr., Bos-' 
ton, 1929. 


Mass.—23d Ann. Rept. on Statistics of Mus, 


nicipal Fimances for City and Town, Novi 
30, 1928, amd Mar. 31, 1929—Public Docu-, 
ment No. 79. Comr. of Corporations and, 
Taxation, Boston, 1930, 

Minn. School of 


Mines, Experiment Station. William R., 
Appleby, Dir., Minneapolis, 1930. ” 


Ind—‘“Indiana,” information about Staté’ 


Capitol, Governors, Courts and Schools. 
Harry G. Leslie, Governor of Ind., Ins’ 
dianapolis, 1930. 

d Ann. Rept. of Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. T. O. Walton, 
Pres, Austin, 1929. 

. Dak.—Experiment Station Progress 
Rept., July 1, 1927, to Je. 30, 1929. P. Fe 
Trowbridge, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fargo State College Station, Bis- 
marck, 1930. 

of Insurance Commr. of Come 
monwealth of Pa—Part I, Fire and Ma- 
tine Insurance (Business of 1929), Har-, 
tisburg, 1830. a 
a—Feeding Stuffs Rept, Bur. of. Foods: 
and. Chemistry—Vol. 13, No. 5. _ James’ 
W. Kellogg, Dir., Chief Chemist, Harris- 
butg, 1930. i 


Ohio—Classification of Expenditures, Char. 


acter and Object Code. Bull. 27. Dept. 
-of Finance, Div. of Accounts and Con- 
trol, D. M. Shonting, Columbus, 1930. 

Resources Service, Stream 
Flow Records, for water yr., Oct. 1, 1926, 
to Sept. BO, 1927. Dept. of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, 1927. : ¢ 
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: Naval Building |Austria and Poland 
Urged as Relief ee 
~ To Unemployment 
Construction of Vessels Pro- 

vided For Under London 


Treaty Seen as Material 


Aid by Admiral Moffett 











Court of Arbitration Provided 
For Settlement of Plane 
Traffic Disputes 





A court of arbitration to settle such 
air traffic disputes as can not be settled 
through ordinary diplomatic channels is 
provided for in the recent Austrian-Pol- 
ish air agreement, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce | 
from Commercial Attache De Forest) 
Spencer at Vienna, 

The court is to be composed of three 
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Expansion of American Merchant Fleet 
Aided by Belief Slump Is Temporary 
* aime CN ee 
Chairman of Shipping Board Tells Foreign Trade Confer- 


ence That Builders Have No Intention of Allowing Passing 
Condition to Retard Task 








‘ 





Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 28.—Believing+the new and speeding ships that have¢creases in the number and character of 










“AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep Herein, Brine 


PUBLISHED Witnout Comment BY THe Unirep States DAILY 
Shipping 
Christmas Mailing |P]an of Shi 


| Rules Announced 





ce 


ping. 
_ Lanes Urged for ; 


Post Office Asks Cooperation | ° 
‘Of Public to 4id On- | ‘Traffic on Coast 


time Deliveries 


pate 


Compliance on the part of the public 
with the rules of the Post Office. De- 
partment relative to proper mailing is 
essential in order that Christmas mails 
may be delivered on time, according to 
information made available by. the De- | 
partment. | 

The following additional information | 


Operators to Consider Pro-, 
posals at Meeting to Be 
Held Under Auspices of 


Department of Commerce 





also was made available by the Depart- | 


The unemployment situation would be 
materially relieved by the construction 
of the naval vessels authorized under the 


members, each of the contracting parties/that the present slump in world ship- 
will nominate its arbitrator and a chair-| ping is “merely temporary” American 


ig competitors 
man if either party fails to make a); shipping interests’ are forging ahead 


been built since the war by our foreign} mail routes—will naturally’ depend on| 
.- In order to secure: and} the support given. to American-flag lines | 
hold a fair shire of the business of carry-| by our citizens. 


London Treaty, Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of 
nautics, Department 
clared in a recent address at 
Ohio. 4 

“The building of a man-0 
all the arts and ; 
try,” he said. ““There is no question th 
a program for the building of ships, di 
tributed over a period of years, woul 
have a most beneficia 
industrial situation.” 

Admiral Moffett’s address follows 
full text: 


of the Navy, 
Ak 


the Bureau of Aero- 
de- | 
ron, 


f-war invloves tb 
industries of the coun-| 


- |tional of a third country. 
id | residence should not be within the terri-, 
| effect on the whole tory of either party nor should he be in|“to observe that our foreign commercial | 


in| States. 


nomination within a period of one month) with the objective of building an Ameri- 
from the date of signing the agreement,|can merchant marine, entirely owned and 
the other party is entitled to request the | operated by private interests, the Chair- 
President of Switzerland to appoint an; man of the Shipping Board, T. V. O’Con- 
itrator and a chairman. nor, declared in an address before the 
The chairman should be an expert on|Tenth Annual Middle West Foreign 
the subject of air nayigation and a na-|Trade and Merchant Marine Conference, 
His permanent | in session here. 

, It is interesting, the Chairman said, 


the services of one of the contracting) rivals are losing no opportunity to criti- 
The chairman will determine in|cize us for enlarging our commercial 
leach case where the court of arbitration] fleet at a time when world shipping is 
shall be held. ‘The cost of the proceed-| experiencing a decided slump. We be- 


ing our overseas’ commerce—a_ business 
|for which the entire maritime world is 


come absolutely necessary for us. to add 
{to and improve the present fleet. 


| Government Loans for 
Building New Ships 


Congress has provided ways and means 
whereby these additions and betterments 
can be secured. Indeed, the new con- 
struction program on which our ship- 


Akron’s interest in the Navy should in sill be shared equally by the twollieve, howev that the depression is| Yards are now so busily engaged is the 
: n gs wi e shar qually by e, however, a e dep on M : 

eater than that of any other inland : : : ie hav ; | direct result of the Merchant Marine Act 

be Se ins ‘Akron’s history is con-| countries. merely temporary; and we have no in to. whieh: f have Sust vedereed. 


city } 
nected with the creation an 
of lighter-than-air in this country, 2 r 
the construction of these two airships, 
the U. S. S. “Akron” and the “ZRS-5, 
ink you directly 
ae with sea power, and with the com- 
ing merchant marine of the air. 

We hope that the 
are only the beginning, 
the forerunners of better and larger air- 


d development 


perenne PPP PP PPP PPD 
and 


with the United States U 


se two great airships/ ships h 
and that they are tion except possibly Germany. 


tention whatever of permitting a pass- 
ing condition to retard a movement which 
ompted by considerations of national 
long 


(Issued by Department of passed | 


| for continuing its construction, will have jis pr Q 
a most beneficial effect on the labor sit- welfare and which have been so 
lin gathering momentum.” 


ation, certainly in Akron. i | , 
When we built the een We | Ships to Be Owned. Manned 
exhibited a faith in the utility of air- : c 
not then shared by any other na- | And Repaired by Americans 
Others} As most of you know, there is rapidly 
have subsequently followed in those foot-| coming into existence a new American 
steps. We laid the foundation for an air-| merchant marine, the individual ships 





| | One of the Act’s outstanding pro- 
| visions, amending a previous statute, en- 
|ables responsible American citizens who 
| desire either to build new ships or to re- 
; model old ones, to borrow three-fourths 
'of the necessary construction funds from 
| the Government, at ‘low rates of interest 
}and on convenient terms of repayment. 

This arrangement. works out to the 
;mutual advantage of both lender and 


ips, which will in time create a new : ne ; n | borrower, since on the one hand it gives 
eb marine of the air for our coun- ship industry in the United States. The | of. week will be owned and operated by | the Government the right to say that the 
try “Shenandoah’s” many successful hours} private American interests. our | vessels “on which loans are made shall 


Use of Aircraft Carriers 

This year the Navy is more prom- 
inently in our people’s minds than has 
been the case for some Years, due largely 
to the London treaty and the agreements 
arrived at between the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. I am on record 
as being strongly in favor of the treaty, 
and believe it is one of the most ad- 
vantageous for this country that 
ever been negotiated, but likewise 
to all the signatories. a 

Under its terms the United 
will continue to have 135,000 toms 
aircraft carrier g 
81,000; or a ratio of 5-3. 
nations can also place 
25 per cent of their 


of 


light 


Britain, about 
about 43,000. 
I hope that 


riers, namely, 
will take advantage of the placing of 
landing decks after experimentation 
with this type on 25 per cent 
6-inch gun cruisers. 


These vessels are, I believe, the fore- ships, carefully designed and _ skillfully 
future; operated, are safer than a great many 
air- forms of transportation used from day to 
planes on landing decks for taking off day without thought as to whether they 
An air- are safe or not. 


warship of the 
which will carry 


runners of the 
mamely, vessels 


and landing, as well as guns. 
plane is a long range gun used also as 


a scout, a torpedo plane, and an obser- of safety I believe the greatest single 
vation platform, and we are coming more feature in our naval aeronautic develop- 
and more to regard them in this light. ment has been the increase in safety in 

The rapidity of action which aviation flying, and at the same time there is the 
permits, and which is essential to mili-|sad realization that this growth has been 
tary operations, possesses a dramatic ap-,built-upen the sacrifice of some of the 
peal, but does mot involve any mystery.! finest young men in our country. 


It is merely a development of science 
and progressive spirit. 5 
Aircraft Building Program 

We have now about completed the five- 
year aircraft building program of 1,000 
airplanes, of which one-third are held 
for replacements, and two-thirds, or 
about 666, in actual operation, the ma- 
jority of them with the Fleet, 100 with 
the Marine Corps, 200 for training at 
Pensacola, and the rest for utility and ex- 


has airship work that they should be con- 
fair structed here in Akron, within the same 


States doah.” 


tonnage, the Japanese, quired the “Los Angeles”, which has now |; jot coming into existence as the re-| 
Each of the/seen six years service, so that impor- sul 


training | contrary, the most careful planning and | benefit both the Government and the 


| 


| 


| American-flag vessels, but also because 


flying decks on|tant development work and 
cruisers; could proceed uninterrupted, and large] the hardest kind of work—carried on for 
namely, the United States and Great|investments in plants and equipment are| vears in the face of tremendous obsta- 
r 73,000 tons, and Japan, not forced into idleness. : 


the coming building pro-|did not arrest airship development in this} 
gram will result in the authorization of|country, I find it hard to believe that the | 
the unutilized tonnage for aircraft car-,“R-101” disaster will cause cessation of 
55,200 fons, and that we airship work in England. 


of the sion as to the safety of airships. 


of operation are a source of gratification | present plans are carried out, this fleet 
and pride, and when disaster unfortu-|of modern merchant ships. will not only 
nately overtook her five years ago we) be owned and operated by American citi- 
did not lose faith or courage. 
ored the memory of those brave men bined 
perished in her by pressing forward | 
with a program for building two ev 
larger and better airships, and I regard 


; wae aie -petuity of | exceptior ¢ 1 : 
it os siguificest to the perpetuitj quiring immediate attention abroad, will) 


|derwriters. Its repair work, with the) 


jall be done in the United States. Eventu- | 
ally, as the fleet grows in size, it will | 
|be able to carry the greater portion of 
: . ; ‘ ,.|our foreign commerce. a 
Fortunate indeed are we to have ac-| “mi. new American merchant marine | 


State that saw the end of the “Shenan- 


t of mere chance or accident. On the 


, ba ,,|Cles—have been necessary to develop 
Just as the loss of the “Shenandoah” | the scheme to its present proportions. 


ning to crown these long continued ef- | 


tion, to both Houses of 
. ; United States Shipping Board, and to; 
discus-| the many far-sighted organizations and | 
: : / The | individuals who have worked so earnestly 
is that helium filled air-|to9 secure adequate: ocean-carrier service, 


Problem of Safety 
This event has caused much 
brief answer 


portation of our exports and imports. 
| No private organization has worke 
; harder in this good cause than the Mid- | 
dle West Foreign Trade Committee, un-/ 
'der the leadership of its able chairman. 
| Nor has the work of any other group of | 
citizens yielded more tangible results, | 
|for it was the Midwest section of the} 
|country—the great section represented | 
; by your membership—that had to be won} 
over to a realization of the value of a 
merchant marine before the States col- 
lectively, acting through Congress, could 
be brought to provide the necessary aids. 

I think we all realize that the people 
of the seaboard States, although by na-| 
| ture sea-minded and in favor of an ade- 
quate merchant marine, were unable to 
impress their views on Congress until 
seconded by the citizens of the great 
agricultural States of the interior. 

And so I say that in arousing senti- 
ment throughout the Midwest in favor 
of the merchant marine, your Committee | 


And referring to this general question 


Hard 
as we fight against it, accidents do and 
will continue to happen. 

There is no earthly endeavor, predi- 
cated upon the human factor, which can 
escape the fallibility of the human ele- 
ment. But there are no steps too radical, 
there are no efforts too great, in the con- 
stant safeguarding of our personnel. 

It is most gratifying to realize that 
our past efforts have borne fruit, and 
that instead of the meager 3,000 flying 
hours for every fatal accident, we last 





We hon-| zens, but will also be manned by Anteri- | 
cans, | 
Furthermore, it will be insured, both} 
en|as to hulls and cargo, by American un-/| yg 


tion of certain emergency jobs re-| 


Credit for the success which is begin- | 


be of the best and most efficient types, 
| equipped with the most modern engines 
|and appliances, while on the other hand 
it enables the borrower to pay for his 
ship on a very liberal, installment plan. 
Another great aid provided by the 
erchant Marine Act of 1928 is the com- 
pensation paid by the Government for 
ocean mail service performed under con- 


|traet .by vessels registered under the 


laws of the United States. I will not 
go into details further than to say that 
the compensation is based on the speed 
and tonnage of the mail-carrying ships. 

Like the construction loans which I 
| have just mentioned, these mail contracts 


shipowner. The Government is benefited 
not only by reason of the fact that it 
thus secures dependable mail service by 
the law states that all future ocean mail 
carriers shall be constructed with a view 


tional emergency. 


The shipowner, on the other hand, is| the experience thus acquired would seem| ment which is prompted by cons 


benefited because the compensation re- 
ceived goes far to offset*the higher cost 


costs in the case of vessels built abroad 
and operated by our maritime rivals. 


Construction Program 
And Shipyard Activity 


When we say that the Federal Govern- 


ment and the shipowner both derive cer-|m 


tain direct benefits from: these. out- 
standing aids which Congress has pro- 
vided for the merchant marine, we do not 
sufficiently emphasize the facts. Let us 
remember that each State in the Union 
helps to furnish the materials used in 
shipbuilding, and that the benefits de- 
rived from the possession of a strong 
American merchant fleet are shared by 
all the citizens of the country. 

According to the terms of the ocean 
mail contracts already, awarded, or in 
process of award, on some 40-odd routes, 
the operating lines are required to build 
a total of 68 new ships, aggregating 


eagerly competing—it has therefore be-| service equal or superior to that fur-| 


| In the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 | vately owned American merchant marine, | 


! 





forts is due to a sympathetic Administra-|to their possible requisitioning and use | services, 
Congress, to the| by the Federal authorities in time of na-| have operated the lines during their de- | hav 


j}under the American flag, for the trans-jof building and operating American! lines pass out of the Government’s pes- | 
|ships, as compared with corresponding | S® 


| 





erimentation. Naval aviati is an in- , 
Seeeakle part a eer anal Soe eg — en eee enceet pone has performed a lasting service to Amer-| about 700,000 gross tons, at a cost of | 
operations. Al} of our plans and types (°° ©a¢h accident in which death oc- ican shipping. something like $281,000,000. 


of planes are based on naval operations 
and operations of the ships at sea or 
from harbors. 

When the new building program for 
the London Treaty Navy is approved by 
Congress, the numbers of planes required 
by the Navy 


curred, and now stand at the pinnacle 
of military flying services in this mat- 
ter of safety. 

This has been brought about only after 
tireless indoctrination of our pilots in 
the indisputable limitations of aircraft. 
Recognition of these limitations is essen- 


Foreign Trade Fleet Said 
To Comprise 671 Vessels 


But your service for the merchant 
marine did not end with the mere arous- | 
ing of this favorable sentiment. From} 
the very beginning of the Committee’s | 


| 


Two of these ships will have a speed 
of 28 knots, eight will have a speed of 
20 knots, 13 a. speed of 18 knots, 23 a 
speed of 16 knots, two a speed. of 15 
knots, 12 a speed of 14 knots, and eight 
a speed of 13 knots. Most of these vessels 


will of course increase.) ,:. ee : 
Planes will be needed for the aircraft! "al » moe: flying, and absolute sanity existence you have been among the] years, and all will be available to the 
carrier just contracted for and for the '§ * rather necessary attribute to pres- strongest supporters of the movement] Federal Government in time of national 


be built, 4s well as for 
cruisers When they are 
8-inch gun cruisers which 

operate planes by using 
consider the aircraft car- 


mew carriers to 
the flying deck 
built, and the 

will carry and 
catapults, I 


riers and the landing deck or flying deck | 


ent day avaiation. 

While we are celebrating Navy Day 
and the anniversary of the birth of our our principal foreign markets. | 
beloved Roosevelt, we should not forget | Cooperating with Congressional com-/; 
our merchant marine, because the mer- | mittees having charge of shipping legis- | 
chant marine is one of the most impor- lation, you have also helped to shape 


to establish and develop American ship- 
ping services between this country and} 


emergency, either. as naval auxiliaries or 
as transports. 

As a result of the ‘new construction 
program, American shipyards are enjoy- 
ing the greatest peace-time activity. in 
the history of the industry. It has been 


cruisers, the most vital part of the! tant elements of sea power. By the! some of the important provisions of the | estimated that the expendi 
treaty. London Treaty we have made it possible Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 1928. | 900,000 for Schaal ta eet 
Meretmnt Shis Carriere oa aes 2 power. Bs Without 7 we to eongyarme tee supplemented by about $100,000,000 for 
9) oe ae ge: wm, Shor no > content until we have importance of your work, but seeking! other shipbuildi “V1 ori 
It is most important for the United parity in merchant marine, and’ there- only to give credit where credit is due, | pbuilding ‘work, ‘will give to ou 


States that we did not limit the aircraft 
carrier tonnage any more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, because converted mer- 
chant ships hawe a much greater poten- 
tial Value ,im time of war than ever 
before. 

Formerly they could only operate guns 
of small caliber for defensive purposes. 
Now they can be fitted with landing 
decks from Which planes can be launched, 
including bombing planes. By such use 
they become potential vessels of great 
offensive power. As we have only about 
15 such ships and other nations have 
many more, it behooves Us to safeguard 
the defense of our country by mot re- 


fore, with our Fleet, parity in sea power. I will say that your record of achieve- | 

It has even been proposed that battle-| ment is one of which you’ may well be} 
ships be abolished. Aside from the argu- proud, for the fact is that you have, 
ments for and against battleships, we helped in a large and effective way to| 
cannot afford to destroy our battleships make possible the new American mer- 


shipyards during the next five years 
about $7,000,000 worth of work annually. 

This volume of business will require 
the services of some 20,000 trained ship- 
yard workers, as well as a like number 





or abolish them as such until we have | chant marine which is now coming into 
a merchant marine equal at least to that | being. 

of the greatest sea power in the world. Leaving out of account our splendid 
The importance of a merchant marine to! coastwise fleet, consisting of approxi- 
sea power and its use in time of war! mately 220 ships, each of 1,000 gross tons 
as aircraft carriers, is so great that I/or over and totaling 1,389,000 gross 
believe it would be a wise policy for the | tons, as well as our 260 industrial tank- 
Government to encourage operating com- | ers, totaling 1,700,000 tons more, there 
panies to construct merchant ships which! are about 671 American-flag vessels, 
could be used as aircraft carriers in time’ each of 2,000 gross tons or over, totaling 
of emergency. approximately 2,866,000 gross tons, en- 


of workers in various other industries, 
| scattered throughout the country, which 
|furnish the yards with material and 
equipment. As a matter of fact, prac- 
| tically all of our great industries furnish 
| Semething in the way of manufactured 
jarticles or appliances that go into the 
building and fitting out of a modern ship. 


| Patronage of American 


| Shippers Is Anticipated 


“iC o "Se 2 y alrcré , 
ee sawnetves unduly in aireraft The merchant marine in recent years, gaged in trade with foreign countries or ‘The new and modern vessels which 
The London ‘Treaty, in my opinion, cor- due to the wise governmental policies | with our overseas possessions. | will be launched within the next few 
rected any mistakes that were made in| Put in force, is progressing now as it These ships constitute the bulk of our| years will not in themselves constitute 
the Washington Treaty. By its Vimita- as not been for many years, and our | present merchant marine. Most of them,/a large merchant marine. But they 
, , : flag is again seen over the seven seas. as you know, were originally designed| will very effectively round-out and 


tions, the London Treaty not only in it- 
self limits mawa] armament but gives 
every country a mark to aim at, en- 
abling us to appraise just what the ex- 
penditure will be. | believe the Congress 
and the country will build up to the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty, furnishing our coun- 
try with adequate defense in time of 
peace. 
Benefits to Labor 
It is pertinent to remark at this point 


for use during the war and were after- 
wards put into commercial lines estab- 
lished by the Shipping Board, many of 
these lines having since been sold to 
. J |private American interests, so that to- 
expanded its productive capacity, range day the greater portion of our deep-water 
of production, and actual] output—keeping | tonnage is.in private hands. 

pace with the country’s growing demand! While many of these 671 foreign-trade 
for commodities falling within this cate- | carriers are rendering excellent service, 
gory. (Department of Commerce.) others are becoming obsolete because of 





Mexican Steel Trade Grows 
During recent years the Mexican iron 
and steel industry has slowly but steadily 











| strengthen the present fleet, so that 
|counting old and new vessels we will be 
able to furnish service which in. fre- 
quency of sailings, speed, cargo space, 
jand passenger accommodations should 
| prove highly attractive to American ship- 
pers and travelers. 

When we have reached that point any 
further growth—aside from the new con- 
‘struction necessitated by possible in- 





they is probably nothing _ that ae, Ee es pene = . 
would hf unerponen more than Monthiy Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Righty per cent of the cost of men-of- 
war is pay Of American labor. The build- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Comm 
Pere Marquette Ry. 


ission.) 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


ing of 8 Man-of-war involves all of the Sente : one ‘ - A bs 
arts and industries of the country, and 1930 Toe 1930" Monti 20 1980 T9909 1930" Montntg29 
skilled as Well as unskilled labor dis- Freight revenue ....... +++ -2,863,394 8,875,857 25,682,574 32,149,970 | 7,955,163 9,284,338 71,127,074 81,272,391 
tributed over the entire country. Passenger revenue ........ 167,359 ° 245,871 1.773.443  2'375,282 837,513 11282'657 9,229'671  12'052,062 
There is mo question that a program Total oper. rev... ...... .. «3,228,997 4,444,232 29'219'887 97/001'369 9,371,681 11,327,438 85,911,086 100,010,796 
for the building of ships, distributed | Maintenance of way......_ 450,633 595,499 4,198,887 4,265,077 | 1,187,649 1,700,514 13,513,789 16,498,597 
over @ period of years, Would have a| Maintenance of equipment... 616,251 992,691 5,961,092 7,330,558 2,085,017 2,413,270 21,512'875 22°911.434 
most beneficial effect on the whole in- Transportation expenses... 1,136,459 1,371,120 10:586°746 11'836°731 3,132,510 3,622,061 31,080,246 34/618,068 
dustrial situation. Total expensesincl. other... 2,392,338 3,147,140 22,500,652 25,097,647) 7,025,145 + —-8,391'755 72'009'631 80109 243 
These same remarks apply to the Net from railroad.... ... 831,659 1,297,092 6.712.235 11/903/722 2'346,536 2,935,683 13,901,455 19,901,558 
building of airships in Akron, The build- Taxes ...........+++-.+. : 184822 "286,324 1462244 2'334.913 | "pas 1b '717'0Rs 4,744,601 5,699,596 
ing of the second Navy airship, “ZRS-5,” Uncolleetible ry. rev., ete... 3,001 300 8,934 5,956 | 858 1252 13,313 18,056 
as already anathorized by Congress in Net after taxes, ete......” 643,836 1,010,468 5,241/057 9,562'853 1,762,524 2,217,346 9,143,541 14,183,901 
accordance With the five-year naval avia-|Net after rents........ sai 556;313 857,029 3,900,388 8224/91 1,856,862 2,400,351 9,429,645 14,750,809 
tion program, and the appropriation) Aver. miles operated.....°; 2,264.63 2,241.76 2,248.96 —*2,241.76 5,252.29 5,249.68  5,248,87 6,249.68 
made for the “beginning of the ship and|Qperating ratio........... 74.2 70.8 77.0 67.8 "5.0 T41 "83.8 "80.1 


will -be launched within the next five |: 


| 





ment: 

A sentimental value is attached to 
Christmas mail and should reach the ad- | 
dressee on time. Postmasters should de- 
velop the cooperation of mailers in the 
preparation of their Christmas mail. | 
Patrons are urged to comply with the 
conditions set forth below: 

Postage—Prepay postage fully on. all | 
mail matter. | 

Addresses. — Address all matter) 
plainly and completely in ink, giving 
street add¥ess or box or rural route 
number whenever possible. Place sender’s | 
return card in upper lefthand corner 
of address side. Tags should not be used 
unless necessary, in which case a copy | 
of the address and return card should 
| be placed inside the parcel for identifi- 


Congress in the Merchant Marine-Act | °@tion if tag is lost. ; r 
of 1920 has given the Board large dis- | Packing and wrapping.—Pack articles 
cretionary powers in the sale of these | Carefully in strong, durable containers, | 
lines. Interpreting this law in the evi-| Wrap parcels securely, but do not seal | 


dent spirit in which it was enacted, and | them except when bearing a printed label 
indorsement reading: ‘Contents: 


‘ 73 : }or 
bearing ‘in mind that the fundamental | Poatiiaster: ‘Cor: 


urpose of the sale of ship lines is the | Merchandise. _ This parce 
cutenieahenint. ona sonind and lasting | ™®Y be opened for postal inspection if | 


ety 29 25 
basis,.of an adequate .merchant ma- necessary,” together with name and ad- | 


; a : ~ |dress of sender, as sealed parcels not | 
rine under private American ownership, | ¢ ra * ents “a | 
the Board has been less concerned with oat <a bag eal 
the prices received for its war-built ships wrt. tS eneme- ae regen 
than with receiving satisfactory guar- Limit of weight and size——Parcels er 
antees that after being sold the vessels | 2°t exceed 84 inches in length and girth | 
will continue to be operated for a‘stated combined nor weigh more than 70 pounds | 
period of years. if for delivery within the first, second, : 

By “consistently following out this or third zone, or 50 pounds in any other 


policy—frequently in the face of strenu- Oi ee ‘ 
ous Opposition on the part of advocates SE eal mpc ney agen a | 
of Government ownership and operation | tj] Giavietenes ” this bein ~ Sitted in| 
—we have reached a point where it is! order to encoura = aan ‘sane . my 
possible at last to declare that the new| “ei y poke 
American merchant marine of the not! Seals.—Christmas seals or 
distant future will be entirely in oe be placed on the addr 
hands of private American citizens. | OA eee 


Insurance.—Valuable parcels should | 
Merchant Fleet Expansion 


be insured. | 

Viewed as Reasonable Project | operated by private American interests, | 
In ,another important respect the|is rapidly becoming an accomplished | 
Board’s sales policy has embodied a prin-|fact. It is interesting to observe that 
ciple which in my opinion is calculated to | our foreign commercial rivals are losing | 
promote efficiency and permanency of; no opportunity to criticize us for enlarg- | 
operation under private ownership. I} ing our commercial fleet at a time when | 
refer to the preference which the Board | world shipping is experiencing a decided ' 
has shown, in the sale of established | slump. We believe, however, that. the | 
to the managing agents who! depression is merely temporary; and we | 
e no intention whatever of permitting | 
passing condition to retard a move- | 
idera- | 
tions of national welfare and which has | 
been so long in gathering momentum. | 
When international trade conditions 

| improve—and some observers claim that 


We are proceeding on the assumption j 
that -as soon as we are able to furnish 


nished by. foreign lines, generous patron- 
age will be forthcoming from American 
exporters and. importers and from the 
traveling public generally. 1 

Along with this growth of the pri-| 





we are witnessing the gradual retire-| 
ment of the Government from the field | 
of ship operations. Out of 38 lines op- | 
erated a few years ago by the Shipping 
Board, only 10 now remain unsold, and 
the prospects are that within the next | 
qeee this number will be reduced to five 
ines. 








velopment period, and who by reason ofja 


—other things being equal—to. be best 
qualified to continue operations when the | 


ssion. . 
To me the logic of this principle seems there are signs of improvement on the 
sound and unanswerable. With a single| horizon—shipping will again come into 
exception, for which -there was every | its own. It will then be a matter ‘for 
justification, the principle -has been fol- | congratulation—as once more. we note 
lowed by the Board in all its sales of | our mounting foreign trade—that we al- 
established services. lowed nothing to interfere with this! 
In conclusion let me say that our new| modest and wholly reasonable expansion | 
erchant marine, entirely owned and/of our overseas merchant fleet. 








Oren beyond 


toll of human life... The White Fireman 





Establishment of passing lanes for 


|shipping in coastwise traffic, to prevent 


collisions, will be considered at a con- 
ference Oct. 29 of representatives of 


steamship owners’ associations and of 


Federal agencies which deal with ship- 
ping, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Oct. 28 in a .statement which 
follows in full text: et 
Representatives of five large Ameri- 
can steamship owners’ associations, the 
Navy Department, the Shipping Board, 
the Bureau of Lighthouses, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, and 
War Department will meet with officials 
of the Commerce: Department’s steam- 
boat inspection service Oct. 29 in the@ 
auditorium of the Department of In- 
terior to consider traffic regulations con- 
cerning ships operating in crowded foggy 


|waters and those carrying passengers 


and dangerous articles. 
Two Suggestions 

Growing out of an investigation of the 
Fairfax-Pinthis disaster, when the latter 
suffered an explosion and sank, with all 
hands on board in een = & ny, 
June 10, the conference was calle 4 
Supervising Inspector General Dickerson 
N. Hoover to consider ways and means 
of avoiding such disasters in the future. 

In his letter of invitation Mr. Hoover 
made two suggestions as possible means 
of preventing a recurrence of accidents 
of the Fairfax-Pinthis kind which will be 
discussed at the meeting. They are as 
follows: 

“T recommend that there be called a 
conference of shipowners for the pur- 
pose of working out a plan for establish- 
ing passing lanes in coastwise waters. 
The necessity for this has been estab- 
lished in Massachusett Bay, but my 


stickers | thought is, while the conditions there may 
ess side | he met by establishing passing lanes, to 


also give attention to the same problem 
in other waters where it may be neces- 
sar 


“ 


The law is strict with reference to the, 
transportation of dangerous. articles 0 
steamers carrying passengers. Gasolidt 
as cargo would not be permitted to be 
transported on a steamer carrying pas- 
sengers, but here we have a disaster 
where a vessel that is forbidden by law 
to carry gasoline is the victim by fire, 
and lives are lost, as the result of a col- 
lision with a vessel which is permitted by 
law to carry gasoline as cargo. While 
there is no violation of any legal rule in 
the transportation of gasoline as cargo in 
a ship not carrying passengers navigat- 
ing crowded waters in a Tog, there is, I 
submit, a question as to the right to do 
this thing.” 


Produces Most Goat. Leather 


The United States is the largest manu- 
facturer of goat and kid leather in the 
world, and is credited with supplying 
almost 70 per cent of the total output. 
(Department of Commerce.) 











¥ 
price is fire’s 


a guardian of life and limb no less than 


x 


of property... 


Sa 


1HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and ‘equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 
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Insurance 


North 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 


*. 








Company of 
‘America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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xpiration Date 
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Insurance Policy: 








































Court Rules Insurance Starts 
On Date Application Is Ap-| 
proved Instead of Time of 

* Premium Payment 





Richmond, Va., Oct. 28.—Although pre- | 
miums on a life insurance policy were 
payable Oct. 22, the anniversary of the 
day on which the application for insur- 
ance was made, the anniversary date 
from which extended term insurance 1s 
purchased out of the policy reserve when! 
it lapses is the date from which the “pol- 
icy year” begins to run, which in this 
case was held by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Cireuit to be Nov. 7, the day the appli- 
cation was approved by the company. 
The case was entitled Harvey v. The 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., ap- 

ealed from the District Court for the 

astern District of South Carolina. ; 

It appears from the opinion by Dis- 
trict Judge Watkins that the reserve on 
the policy in question, less policy and 
premium loans, was sufficient to pur- 
chase extended insurance for a period 
of 237 days. If this period ran from 
Oct. 22, the insurance was not in force 
at the time of the insured’s death, June 
25, but if it ran from Nov. 7 the insur- 
ang did not become void until July 2. 

Majority Opinion 

The majority of the court held that 
certain policy provisions indicated Oct. | 
£2 related only to the day for paying 
premiums. The incontestable clause pro-| 
vided the policy should be incontestable | 





|nated as Insurance Days in 


jof North Carolina and other organiza- 


\ s 
AvrHortzey Starements Onty Are Presentep Heretn, Berne 
i’ PustisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States DaILy 


Public Utilities 


Insurance Days | 


Set Aside by State 


North Carolina Governor Des-| 
ignates Nov. 7-8 for 
Observance 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Oct. 29. 


November 7 and 8 have been desig- 
North Caro- 
lina by Governor O. Max Gardner. The 
purpose of the movement, which is) 


sponsored by the Insurance Federation | 


tions, is “to impress the public with the| 
value’and importance of insurance in all 
its phases” the Governor said. The state- 
ment of Governor Gardner follows in, 
full text: 

It has come to my attention that the 
Insurance Federation of North Carolina, 
in cooperation with other insurance and| 
civic agencies, is sponsoring a movement} 
in this State to impress the public with | 
the value and importance of insurance in| 
all its phases. : 

This movement has my heartiest en- 
dorsement and approval. It is not too} 
much to say that insurance is one of} 
the foundation stones of business and 
industry and, beyond this, it contributes | 
immeasurably to the security andeetabil- | 
ity of the home. In the accumulation | 
of the necessary reserves to assure the} 
strength of this great business, the re- 
sources of our people are constantly | 
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Charges of 
* 


The oil shale lands of the United 
States, under the present Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
have been fully, fairly, adequately 
and lawfully protected and admin- 
istered, according to the evidence 
available, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Seth W. Richardson reported to 
the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, on Oct. 24 ater completing 
his investigation into charges made 
by Ralph S. Kelley, suspended chief 
of the Field Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Kelley had charged that the 
Department had improperly granted 
valuable oil concessions to large oil 
companies, according to a summary 
of the report made public Oct. 27 
at the Department. of Justice, 

Publication of the official sum- 
mary, prepared by the Department 


+mies. 


flowing into channels of sound enterprise | of Justice, of the findings and re- 
and ‘investment, and thus, to a greater port of Mr. Richardson, began in 
degree than is generally thought, the; the issue of Oct. 27, and was con- 


people are partners in this vast enter-| tinued in the issue of Oct. 28. 














after one year “from date of issue, ex- 
cept for nonpayment of premium,” and it | 
was held that the policy was not issued 
until the application was approved by the 
company. 

Further, the majority of the court 
stated that the expressions “policy year” 
and “end of the policy year” were found | 
several times in the policy and these re- 
ferred to the date of approval of the ap- 
plication. The fact that the reserve 
value should be applied to extended in- 
surance “from the date to which premi- 
ums have been paid” did not mean Oct. 
22 was the day referred to, but rather the 
end of the policy year from which the in- 
Sdibhce became effective, it was stated. 

In a dissenting opinion by District 
Judge Soper, it was pointed out that 
there was no provision in the policy that 
extended insurance should run from the} 
end of the policy year. Since failure to 
pay premiums within the grace period | 
beginning Oct. 22 would lapse the policy, | 
“it is not possible to contend that it is| 
contrary to the spirit of the policy to} 
reckon the term of extended insurance 
from the earlier date, even if Nov. 7 be} 
the end of the policy year,” Judge Soper 
said. 

The majority also held that the last! 
dividend, which was not paid until after 
the insured’s death, although it was due 
when the policy lapsed, should not have 
béen used by the company to pay for ad-! 
ditional extended insurance, but the mat-/} 
ter should have been referred to the jury. | 
Likewise the majority ruled that whether 
a remittance of $40 made after the lapsa- 
tion of the policy should have been used 
to reduce the policy loan, thereby in- 
creasing the extended insurance, was for 
th@ jury. The purpose of the remittance 
‘was only to keep the policy alive, even 
though it was later ascertained that the 
insured was no longer an insurable risk 
and a junior officer of the company had 
mistakenly. informed the insured that the 
$40 had been applied to reduce the} 
amount of the outstanding loan, Judge 
Watkins said. > 


State Regulation 


gibi. 


Public Utilities 














prise. Insurance is a means for safe The full text concludes as follows: 
a handmaid of prosperity. I am de-| involved the question of whether recom- | 
lighted, at the request of the Insurance| mencement of assessment work excused | 
nate Nov. 7 and 8 as Insurance Days. | nual assessment work provided under | 
i. | the general mining law. The oil claim- 
Problem of Accident | failure, and the Department had always 

| contended it did not. 
held with the oil claimants, but left a 
“loop-hole” to the effect that. it might 
° tack a claim because of failure to. per- 
Convention Is Told It Has form assessment work for a particular 
7 | by the United States before the claimant 
Health Tasks in Kansas | recommenced assessment work. 


and regular saving, an ally of thrift,and| The Krushnic case referred to above 
Federation of North Carolina, to _desig-| an earlier failure to perform the an-| 
| ants claimed it did excuse the previous 

Prevention Growing The Supreme Court, on Jan. 6, 1930,} 
be possible for the United States to at- 

Become One of Major, year, if the claim had been “challenged” 
Kelley insists that the Government} 





| won this case. 


|that there is very bad feeling between 


'a careful examination of the record and 





Accident Prevention 


Evidence Is Declared Not to Support 


Fraud on Oil Shale Leases | 





Interior Department 





| volved in the Salt Creek Field troubles, 
|as though that might, in some way, com- 
|promise Schuyler, in oil shale matters. 
| Examination of the file shows that the 
|evidence in the case was very conflicting 
|and that the decision which Finney made 
in favor of the claimants was generally 
approved in the Department by the other 
attorneys there. The most that can be 
said with reference to this case is that 
it was very mixed and debatable, and a 
j}ease in which a decision might have 
been made in either way. . Nothing is 
shown to justify any attack on either] 
Schuyler or Finney. 4 
In considering these decisions made in 
the Interior Department in favor of the 
claimants and against the Government, 
and to whicl Kelley objects, it must be 
remembered that Kelley himself at Den- 
ver stated that the rule which he fol- 


lowed and which he thought was the cor- | 


rect rule, “was to give the claimants the 
best of every controversy with the Gov- 
ernment,” under which rule no possible 
fault could be found with the decisions 
of which Kelley complains, although, it 
may be said, no such unfair rule was 
adopted or followed by the Department 
itself. 


Personal Feelings Said to 
Have Influenced Charges’ 6 


It is quite apparent from the record 





Kelley and Finney on Kelley’s part, but 


files, affords no substantial basis for 
blaming Finney for Kelley’s condition of 
mind. Finney’s misfortune consists in 
being obliged, as a superior, to occasion- 
ally reverse Kelley’s recommendations, 
apparently an unforgivable offense. The 
record discloses nothing in connection 
with which it may be said that Finney 


Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 28.—Because 
the proportionate number of accidental) 
deaths is increasing from year to year, 
accident prevention is one of the major) 
problems of a State Health Department, 
the Secretary and Executive Director of | 
the Kansas State Board of Health, Dr. 
Earle G. Brown, told the Vital Statis- | 
tices Section of the American Public 
Health Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the association in Fort Worth 


| Oct. 28. 


In Kansas, he said, with the excep- 


tion of 1928, here has been a steady in-| 


crease in the proportion of accidental 
deaths since 1924. In that year acci- 
dental deaths were 5.5 per cent of the 
total number, while in 1929 the per- 
centage had increased to 7.6. 

Dr. Brown deelared that the use of 
supplemental report forms in all deaths 


resulting from violence, exclusive of sui-| 


cides and homicides, “has been of value 
in acquainting the public with some of 
the true facts in regard to the accident 
problem.” 

The speaker cited a number of actual 
cases of accidental deaths reported to 
him in 1929 and 1930. Among these 


fell; a person choked on some food, 


back door and struck his head against 
fish swimming under ice by striking the 


an open pan of gasoline in one hand 
and a lighted lantern in the other slipped 
and fell on icy ground, the latern falling 
in the gasoline; a person poured gaso- 


better; a man leaning out of a moving 











Kentucky 5 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky has the | 


se 


his balance and fell on the road. 





right to provide for the granting of fran- 
chises for. the operation of ferries across 
the Ohio River when one of the landing 
points is in Kentucky, according to a re- 
cent decision of the Court of Appeals, up- 
holding a ruling of the Ballard Circuit 
Court directing the Tri-State Ferry Co. to 
cease operating between East Cairo, Ky., 
and Cairo, Ill., in competition with a ferry 


operated by R. I. -Birney: | 
Louisiana | 
Railroad rates for motor truck transpor- | 


tation have been established by order of 
the Public Service Commision between 
points in the State of Loyisiana west of 
the Mississippi River. , 

The Commission on Oct. 24 directed the 


Illinois Central Railroad to file by Jan, 24, | 


1931, detailed plans and specifications for 
an uptown union station in New Orleans. 
The Commission has approved a contract 
between the. Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad 
and the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Trans- 


portation Co,, a subsidiary, for store-door | 


pickup and déliyery- of less-than-carload 
freight. . ‘ 

Rates.on raw sugar from the sugar cane 
districts. to the refineries of New Orleans, 
GramM@vcy -and Reserve have been reduced 
by order of the Commission, effective 
Oct. 20. 

Maine 

TivesMaine Public Service Co. has been 
ore by the Public Utilities Commission 
to file an inventory and appraisal of all its 
property as of Oct. 1, 1930, in connection 
with a complaint as to rates filed by the | 
Fort Fairfield Light & Power Co., the Lime- 
stone Electric Co., the Van Buren Light & | 
Power District, the Washburn Electric Co. 
and the Mars Hill Electric Co. 

Massachusetts 

The Public Utilities Commission has ap- 
proved the sale of the Granville munici- 
pal lighting plant to the Lee Electric Co. 
This is the first exercise of the authority 
conferred by the 1930 Legislature upon the 
Commission, providing that the sale of a 
municipal plant must be submitted for ap- 
proval and determination by the Commis- 
sion that such sale will not diminish the 
distribution of electricity in the community. | 

The Commission has received from the| 
Public Franchise League a request that the 
Department of Public Utilities recommend 
legislation to subject holding company se- 
curities to the provisions of the Sale of | 
Securities Act by abolishing the exemp- | 
tion now conferred upon such securities if | 
listed on a Massachusetts stock exchange. 

New Jersey 

The construction of a radio broadecast- 
ing station by the Pillar of Fire, Inc., a 
religious organization, has been approved | 
by the State Board of Public Utility Com- | 
missioners. The station will he designated | 
as WZA and will be located at Zarephath, | 
Somerset County. It is authorized to op- 
erate at 1,350 ia ieee or 222.1 meters 
with a capacity of 250 watts. 

Increased commuter fares proposed by the | 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- | 
road, between points in New Jersey have 
“. by the Board until Feb, 1.| 

















i 


Broadcasting and wireless applications 
received by. the Federal Radio Commis- 
ao have just been announced as fol- 
ows: 


Broadcasting applications: 


Kent’s, | Incorporated, Petersburg, Va., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
| to use 1,310 ke., 15 w., and unlimited hours. 

KXYZ, Harris County Broadcast Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Aug. 29, 1930, to 
move transmitter from Texas and Travis 
Streets to Main and Rusk Streets, and 
studio from Texas State Hotel to Fannin 
and Rusk Streets, and install a new trans- 
mitter. 

_ David R. Gray, Duncan, Okla., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,270 ke., 1 kw., and unlimited hours. 

KGNF, Herbert Logan Spencer, 1621 W. 
12th Street, North Platte, Nebr., modifica- 
tion of license to change frequency from 1,- 
430 ke. to 710 ke., with daytime hours. 

John H. Hidy, Central Distributing Com- 
pany, Champaign, IIl., construction permit 
| to erect a new station to use 1,370 ke., 100 
w., and unlimited hours, 

KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Corp., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, modification of con- 
struction permit to change the type of 
equipment on construction permit issued 


‘Aug. 15, 1930, and extend commencement 


and completion dates to Oct. 6, 1930, and 
Dec. 31, 1930, respectively. 

WDSU, Joeph H.. Uhalt, 400 Baronne 
Street, New Orleans, La., license to cover 
construction permit issued July 25, 1930, to 
move transmitter from 400 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, to Belle Chasse Road, Gretna, 
La., and install new equipment. 

AAA AL AL ALAA AAA ALAA AA te 
The company asked that the new schedule 
become effective Nov. 1. 

Tennessee 


Acquisition of the properties of the Nash- 


see Electric Power Co. has been approved 
by the Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 


be reduced by the purchasing company. 
Texas 


The Texas Railroad Commission an- 
nounces that it has recommended to the In- 





terstate Commerce Commission that the ap- | 


plication of the Southern Pacific Company 
for authority to acquire control of the 


Gulf & West Texas Railway Co. (Finance | 


Docket No. 8397) be granted. 


Nebraska 
The case involving alleged misrepresen+ 
tations by the Missouri Valley Gas Co. has 
been closed by the Railway Commission, 


sion was convinced the company has not 
authorized misstatements shown to have 
been made by some of its agents, who have 
been dismissed. 


were the following: A woman was rol-| 
ling a pet chicken on a linoleum floor and | 


rushed from the table, fell out of the! 


the bumper of an automobile, fracturing | 
his skull; a man attempted to frighten) 


ice with the butt of a gun, which was' 


discharged, killing him; a man carrying| proved. of his acts and-held him in high| 


| line on a smoldering fire to make it burn! 


automobile to. see if a tire was flat lost 


ville Railway & Light Co. by the Tennes- , 


Electric .rates in Nashville will | 


Such a statement is ridic- 
ulous. . The Government lost the case 
and the “challenge loop-hole” was simply 
salvaged from the wreck, through the 
zeal and industry .of the Department of 
the Interior. 
directly affected all of the pending cases 
| which had been held in abeyance under 
the continuance order referred to, 


ment work was involved. 
The charge against Work and Finney 


of proposed destruction of records pre-| 


sents, In a way, a question of veracity, 
; although all Kelley knows about the 
proposed destruction of records is what 
|he claims Spry told him, and, Spry is 


Other Allegations Said 
| Not to Be Supported 


Various other unimportant charges 
|against Finney in connection with par- 
| ticular procedural acts are made, but 


;examination of the files offers nothing | 


| to substantiate Kelley’s assertions. 


A vigorous attempt has been made to 
attack Finney through the medium of 
the Teapot Dome and Elk -Hill. oil scan- 
dals, and an attempt has been: made to 
show the Senate Committee -was- un- 
favorably inclined to Finney at the time 
of the investigation of those ‘scandals. 


manifestly unfair. 

The records of the Senate Committee, 
which Kelley did not quote, show'that the 
Committee was friendly to Finney, ap- 


esteem, and considered that he was. not 
| to any extent involved in the oil. scandals. 

An attempt was also made to involve 
Finney in the Salt Creek Oil Field in- 
vestigation, because Finney refused to 
direct the Department of Justice to be- 





|fraudulent location of land through dum- 


Broadcast and Wireless A pplications | 
F iled With Federal Radio Commission 





| KMAC, W. W. McAllister, St. Mary’s Uni- 
| versity, San Antonio, Tex., modifieation of 

license to change hours of operation from 
| sharing with-KONO to unlimited on 1,370 ke. 


| KONO. Mission Broadcasting Company, | 


; San Antonio, Tex., construction permit to 
| make changes in equipment. 

/KXL, KXL Broadcasters, 269 Pine Street, 
Portland, Oreg., construction permit. to in- 
; Stall a new transmitter, change frequency 
Ra* 1,420 oe 1,410 ke., sharing with 
| on 1, c., and i 
|from 100 w. to 1 kw. cee ee 
| KID, KID Broadcasting Company, Idaho 
| Falls, Idaho, construction permit to ‘change 
equipment andincrease power from 500 w. 
day and 250 w. night to 500 w. day and 
night on 1,320 ke. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 
| KGUF, Aeronautical Radio Inc., D 

‘, 7” + Dallas, 

| Tex.; WQDP, Atlanta, Ga.; KGUA, El a. 
| Tex.; KGUB, Houston, Tex.; KGUC, Fort 
Worth, ‘Tex., modification of license for 
change in frequency to 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
ea? se 12,210 ke. 

AEE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Camden 
< e WAED, ‘Harrisburg, Pa., license to 
er construction permit f 5 

420 ke, 100 w. aoe 
| WIK, RCA Communications, 
Point, N. Y., modification of license _for 











change in normal transmitter number to| 


| No. 34, 
| WKL, RCA Communications, 
| Zola, i modisioation of license for 
change in normal transmitter numbe oO 
| No. 21, _ WQP, modification of eamke den 
ispenge in normal transmitter number to 
| No. 6, 
WAEB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Colum- 
| bus, Ohio, license to cover construction per- 
| mit for 3,468, 6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. 
| WAEC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., license to cover construction per- 
mit for 8,468, 6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. 
WAEC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., license to cover construction 
permit for 393, 400, 414, 420 ke., 100 w. 
KGJW, Pan American Airways, Ine., 
Brownsville, Tex., modification of license for 
| Increase in power from 300 w. to 350 w. Re- 
newal of license for 278, 2,662, : 
8,015, 6,350 ke., 300 w. and 10 w. 
WQT, RCA Communications, Inc., 
fein. ™ wn medisestion of limited public 
icense for change i i 
number a ~ n normal transmitter 
.KHEPK, R. H. Jackson Jr., r 
aireraft license for 3,106 ke., ae 
available frequencies, 50 w. 
Police Dept., Omaha, Nebr., new construce- 


tion permit for 1,712 ke., 400 w, day, 150 | 
| which stated in its order that the Commis- | W- night, police service. 


Washington Air College, Tacoma, Wash., 
new construction permit for 3,010, 3,172, 
| 5,660, 3,286, 2,506 ke., 150 w. 


) Aeronautical 
! service, 


The result of the case} 


in| 
which cases failure to perform assess-| 


The attack on Finney in this respect is} 


gin suit against one Schuyler for alleged | 


Inc., Rocky | 


Inc., Rocky | 


Rocky | 


acted either wrongfully or corruptly. 


With reference to the charges against | 
Secretary Work, none of Kelley’s corre- 
spondence indicates any charge against 
| Work until long after Work had been out 
of office. Kelley’s complaints against 
Work lie largely because of Work’s ad- 
| verse decision in the Freeman-Summers 
case, and in Kelley’s charge that Work 
permitted himself to be influenced by 
friends and political associates in these | 
oil. shale matters. 

No evidence or proof of any kind is 
offered by Kelley to show any personal 
or political influence used toward Secre- 


Kelley claims Schuyler was in-¢Secretary Wilbur’s good faith or inten- 


| nection with the hearings before the Pub- 


|the Spring of 1930, to reverse an earlier | 
| decision made Feb. 28, 1930. The record | 


| Inquiry Is Declared Not 


| specific attention, present, in the files and 
i 





tary Work, or any act in which he yielded 
thereto. A great many assertions are 
made by Kelley in this regard, but none 
are supported by any specific proof. 

The hearing which Work held in the 
Freeman-Summers-ecase’ on Dec. 1; 1926, 
was the same kind of a hearing which 
for many years had been ‘held by other 
Secretaries of the Interior in connection 
with pending cases. A record of that 
hearing discloses nothing improper, and 
| the Government was represented at the 
‘hearing by the chief law officers of the 
Interior Department who were perfectly 
familiar with the facts and issues in- 
volved. 





denies fully any claim that any influence 


one. 


Much complaint was made by Kelley 
| because, during Work’s administration, 


|an order was made requiring Kelley to 
| deliver a copy of an affidavit previously 
taken from a locator. The decision was 
not made by Secretary Work at all, but 
was made by Assistant Secretary Ed- 
wards, and quite naturally held that the 
man who made an affidavit was entitled 
to have a copy of what he signed, a re- 
; sult which seems perfectly proper to 
| everyone but Kelley, and Kelley’s fears 
with reference to the result of the order 
| proved to be wholly baseless, because the 
| Government won the case, regardless. 

| There, therefore, seems to be nothing 
|material in the charges made against 
| Secretary Work which can be substan- 
tiated from the files or records. 


| Reference Made to Charges 
| Against Secretary Wilbur 





| With reference to the charges against 
| Secretary Wilbur, it may be said that 
never until Kelley offered his resignation, 
{did he directly or indirectly make any 
|charge or complaint in his volumincus 
| correspondence, against Secretary Wil- 
|bur. Moreover, according to the news- 
|papers, he gave Senator Nye to under- 
stand, in his interview with Senator Nye 
!on Oct, 3, that he had no complaint 
'against Secretary Wilbur. 


Kelley’s attacks against Secretary Wil- } 


bur consist largely of assertions as to 
| Wilbur’s motives and intention in connec- 
;tion with his administration of oil shale 
jlands, as well as a direct attack upon 
| Wilbur’s good faith in making specific 
departmental decisions. Kelley claims 
that Wilbur paid no attention to him, did 
not write to him, was favorably inclined 
| toward the oil companies and was trying 
| to please and placate them. 





;such statement. The record shows that 
Wilbur was familiar with Kelley’s corre- 
| spondence from first to last, and there is 
no instance related by Kelley or anyone 
|else to show any undue friendliness for, 
|or familiarity with, any of the oil com- 


| panies involved in the oil shale claims. 








ions may differ as to the correctness of 








—= 


There is utterly no foundation for any | 


* 


Assistant Attorney General Richardson Declares Inquiry 
Does Not Support Criticisms of Field Chief Kelley, of the 


tions. 

The records show that there are now 
pending against Secretary Wilbur a con- 
siderable number of cases in the courts in 
which the relief sought is to compel Sec- 
retary Wilbur to relax his former orders 
and decisions, issued in connection with 
the Administration’s well-known conser- 
vation program, 

These cases present contentions on the 
part of the plaintiffs directly opposed to 
the assertions of Kelley that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is carelessly and 
negligently permitting Government lands 
to go to patent. 

It is also claimed that the result of 
the Wilbur administration has been to 
paralyze the work of the field division, 
but an examination of the records dis- | 
closes that the work of the field division | 
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Insurance 





'Broadcaster’s Plea 


Favored in Report 








Examiner Partially Endorses 
Request of Station at Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y. 


Increase in power from 10 to 100 watts 
of Station WHDL, at Tupper Lake, N. 
Y., to enable it more effectively to serve 
the patients in the Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 


pital and a number of tuberculosis sani- 
tariums in the vicinity of Tupper Lake, 


|is recommended to the Federal Radio 


Commission by Elmer W. Pratt, Ex- 
Commission on Oct. 27. 

In the same report (Examiner’s Re- 
port No. 9), however, Mr. Pratt recom- 
mends that the application of the sta- 
tion be denied in so far as it requests an 
increase in hours of operation from day- 
light to unlimited time. He holds that the 
area has little dependable daytime radio 
service from either regional or cleared 
channel stations, but that it is well 
served at night. 

An increase in power from 10 watts to 


Survey Made 

On Locations of 
Radio Stations 
Statisties Compiled by Radio 
| Commission Also Shows 


_ 13,478,000 Receiving 
Sets Now in Operation 





Radio listeners are found in greatest 
|numbers where broadcasting stations are 


|aminer, in a report submitted to the) the thickest, it is shown in a tabulation 


worked out by the engineering division 
of the Federal Radio Commission, made 
| public Oct. 28. 

Based on a compilation made by the 
|Department of Commerce last week, 
which showed the estimated number 0 
radio sets by States, the engineering di- 
vision has computed the percentages of 
receiving sets in each State as com- 
| pared to the percentages of facilities of 
j the States in broadcasting stations, hours 
tor operation and power. 





100 watts will not affect the quota of the | Under the Davis equalization amend- 
State of New York, but will enable the| ment to the Radio Act, the Commission 
applicant to improve the radio service in, js required to effect an equitable distri- 
a portion of the State not now well) bution of broadcasting facilities among 


| served in the daytime, while the granting | the States and five radio zones according 


of unlimited hours of operation will in-| to population. A recent analysis made 
crease the quota of a State and zone al-| by the Commission of the distribution of 


is proceeding vigorously and normally, ready over quota,” Mr. Pratt said. 
and that the rights of the United States 


are being fully protected. iNew York State to Punish 
No substance can be found in the claim | Evaders 
that Secretary Wilbur was forced to| vaders of Insurance Law 
agree with Congressman Eaton in con- | State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 28. 


| 
lic Land Committee of the House, held in! Prompt action will be taken against 


life insurance agents and others in New 


shows that Department officials had al-| York State who attempt to circumvent 
ready taken up with Secretary Wilbur a| the State insurance law in negotiating 
reconsideration of that decision, and an| With citizens of the State for the placing 
examination of the decision, finally made |0f Unauthorized insurance, the Acting 
in June, 1930, discloses that the applica- | Superintendent of Insurance, Thomas F. 
ble Federal statute, considered .in the Behan, announced Oct. 27. 

light of the decision of the Supreme! Mr. Behan stated that it has come to 
Court in the Krushnic case, well war-| his notice that certain agents or brokers 
ranted Secretary Wilbur in reversing the|in New York City negotiate with citi- 
decision of Feb. 28, 1930. Moreover, the | zens of New York for the issuance of 
record shows that the legislation which | policies in unauthorized life insurance 
Congressman Eaton sought, and to which|companies. The preliminary negotia- 





Kelley was vigorously opposed, was also| tions are carried on in New York City, 


vigorously opposed by Secretary Wilbur.| he said, and the applicant is taken to 
| New Jersey or Connecticut for medical 


To Substantiate Charges 


The investigation, therefore, which has | 
been made by the Department of Justice | 
has been unable to substantiate in any 
riaterial particular, the complaints and | 
charges made by Kelley. As he states, 
the records and files should disclose the 
existence of the evils of which he has 


| complained, but they do not. 


The cases to which Kelley has directed | 


records of those cases, no evidence of | 


improprieties or irregularities, and cer-| of revocation of his license. 


tainly no basis for a charge of either | 
wrongful or corrupt administration. | 

The condition, therefore, presented by 
such files and records is entirely har- 
monious to the physical computations 
which have been pre8ented in the figures 
with respect to oil shale acreage. The 


lost or dissipated. Approximately 97 
per cent of them still belong to the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the Colorado fields 8% per cent of 
the oil shales are still owned by the 
United States, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the acreage already granted has 
been granted on the recommendation and 


sik: Secretary Work insists that the deci- | With the approval of the applicable field 
sion rendered was proper and right, and, ivision. 


Utterly no basis can, therefore, be 


was exerted on him at any time by any- | found for the use of such extravagant 


expressions as: 


““Oil lands worth many billions of dol- 
lars,” “suppression and destruction of 
evidence,” “oil shale worth forty bil- 
lions,” “facts and evidence ignored,” 


|“twenty billion dollars worth of oil at 


stake,” “flood gates for a rush of pat- 
ents open,” “twenty billion dollar stake 
won,” “oil interests grab more and more,” 
“surrender of billions of dollars of oil 
lands to powerful oil companies,” “lands 
worth five billions of dollars handed 
over,” “work in the field paralyzed,” “oil 
companies lose Krushnic case,” “bars let 


{down to oil companies,” “billions of dol- 


lars won through decisions,” “same oil 


|}companies as Teavot Dome Scandal,” 


“enormous concession validating billions 


|of dollars worth of speculative paper 
| claims, 
the Government every last foot of land,” | 


oil companies wresting from 


“necessity of oil discovery destroyed,” 
“oil companies receive 1,000 acres of land 
worth fifty millions,’ “Government’s 
rights upheld only once in five years.” 


Reliability of Complainants’ 


Assertions Questioned 


Those expressions serve as a fair index 
of the composed reliability of Kelley’s 
assertions, 


guage used by Kelley in his newspaper 





Operating income of 103 telephone 
companies during the eight months of 
the current year amounted to $179,118,- 
582, a decline of 1.7 per cent compared 
|with the corresponding period of 1929, 
according to a tabulation made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 





the result, but not on the question of; 





* Decrease. 


Government oil shale lands have not been | 


examination. 
“This procedure constitutes a violation 


of the provisions of section 50 of the in- | 


surance law, as well as section 119 of 
the penal law,” Mr. Behan stated, “and 
any agent or broker so acting is liable 


| to prosecution for misdemeanor, the pen- 


alty for which upon conviction is $500 
fine, one year’s imprisonment, or both. 
The Insurance Department will investi- 
gate any case presented to it involving 
any agent or broker who follows the 


| methods indicated, and will take prompt 


action against the offender in the matter 


“Apparently certain agents or brokers 
|also circumvent the law in the methods 
adopted in placing insurance of other 
kinds in unauthorized companies. The 


above described also applies to them.” 





story, indicate fairly that he makes such 
extreme charges readily, carelessly and 
| excitedly; that he is prone to believe the 
| people who disagree with him, venal and 
dishonest, and that he, and’ he alone, 
possesses the proper amount of knowl- 
edge and judgment to correctly decide 
|oil shale matters. 


His correspondence covering a period 
of the last five years discloses that he 
{has always been prone to fear “impend- 
ing scandals,” and that each adverse 
decisicn was corruptly adverse, and 
would cost the Government “billions and 
| billions of dollars.” 


| At his work at Denver, most. of the 
|lawyers and claimants, including their 


| 
| 





| witnesses, were charged*with bad faith! 


|and worse, and a considerable group of 
|reputable lawyers found it necessary to 
| formally protest to the Department of 
|Interior against Kelley’s conduct. 


The very method of computing the 
value of oil shale by multiplying the 
theoretical ultimate production by the 
theoretical value shows the basic lack of 
judgment in controversial matters pos- 
sessed by Kelley. 
|tke Government’s oil shales will some 
| day yield oil, and that such oil will have 
|a commercial value, but when that time 
| will come, and what that value will be, 
is wholly problematical. 


action to be taken by the Department as | 


It is presumable that; 


In any event, the Department finds no | 


facilities’ showed that 23 States are over 
their broadcasting quotas, while 25 
| States and the District of Columbia are 
| lacking in facilities as prescribed by the 
Davis equalization amendment. 

The new tabulation, taking into con- 
‘sideration receiving set distribution, 
|shows that 24 States are “over quota,” 
| theoretically, in the number of receiv- 
ing sets, and a like number “under 
quota.” It was pointed out, however, 
, that the Davis equalization amendment 
/does not apply to receiving sets, but 
merely transmitting facilities. 
| “If the Davis amendment applied to 
| the allocation of receiving sets in the 
;same manner that it applies to broad- 
| casting stations then the results of this 
|tabulation as against the figures on 
quotas of States would be vastly differ- 
|ent,” Federal Radio Commissioner Har- 
old A. Lafount stated in connection with 
the analysis. 7 
| The comparative figures show that IIli- 
|nois, New York, and California, which 
are most “over-quota” in broadcasting 
facilities, are also approximately the 
same percentage over on receiving sets. 
The figures were not computed for official 
use, but merely as a matter of economic 
interest, the Commissioner said. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mate, worked out by its Electrical Equip- 
ment Division, was that as of July 1, 
1930, there were 13,478,000 receiving sets 
in the United States. New York led all 
other States with 1,752,000 receiving 
; sets, and the Radio Commission calcu- 
lates, that New York is 11 per cent over- 
quota in facilities by units, or that it 
has the equivalent of four-stations of 
1,000 watts power in excess of its quota. 
In receiving sets it is 48 per cent “ovér- 
quota,” according to the Commission’s 
analysis. 

The District of Columbia, which is 2 
per cent under quota in broadcasting fa- 
cilities, is the most “over-quota” area in 
| the country in receiving sets, being 133 
| per cent in excess of the number of sets 
to which it normally would be rated by 
| comparicen with its population. 

(The Commission’s tabulation, 
showing a comparison of percentages 
of theoretical quotas of receiving 
sets with percentages of actual 
transmitting quotas, will be printed 
in the issue of Oct. 30.) 


Revised Radio Order 
| Defines ‘Main Studio’ 











Description of Such Unit Given 
In Commission Order 





A “main studio” of a broadcasting sta- 
tion is defined as the studio from which 
j the majority of the local programs origi- 
nate and from which a majority of stae 
tion announcements are made of pro- 
grams originating at remote points, un- 
der a general order adopted Oct. 27 by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

The order supersedes General Order 
No. 28, heretofore issued by the Com- 
mission, and differs from it only in re- 
spect to the definition of a studio. The 
;new order (No. 98) follows in full text: 

It is ordered that General Order No. 
28, heretofore issued by the Commis- 


| merit or substance in the Kelley charges | ,; ki 
Image arsine the Department of the in-/ 0%, APE 20, 1028, be and the same 
terior, it has been unable to find any Under the Radio Law ‘of 1928 a 


evidence of corruptness, irregularity or - : - 

| wrong-doing in connection with the ad- proved by the President Mar. 28, 1928, 
| ministration of the Interior Department 
‘of oil shale lands in the past, and, that 
| there is every evidence, under the present 


| administration of Secretary Wilbur, that 





charged to the State, district territory 
or possession wherein the studio is lo- 
cated and not where the transmitter is 
located.” 


it is specified that “allocations shall be “> 


The record and the files in| oil shale lands of the United States have 
the Department, together with Kelley’s| been fully, fairly, adequately and law- 
correspondence, together with the lan-| fully protected, conserved and adminis- 


tered. 





Decrease Is Reported in Operating 
Income of 103 Telephone Companies 








}on Oct. 28, which follows in full text: 


1 





nua 


Compilations, subject to revision, from 
reports of revenues and expenses of 103} 
telephone companies, each having an- 

gat revenues in excess of| 


In this particular it is ordered that no 
| broadcasting station shall move its main 
studio outside of the borders of the city, 
State, district, territory or possession in 
which it is located without first making 
written application to the Commission 
for authority to so move said studio and 
; securing written permission for such re- 
;moval. Permission to move the main 
| studio of a station from one location 
to another within a city or town is not 
|requested but licenses shall notify the 


Survey by I. C. C. Shows Decline of 1.7 Per Cent for F irat| Conmission first of any such change. 
Eight Months of Current Year 


The studio from which the majority of 
\the local programs originate and from 
{which a majority of station announce- 
|ments are made of programs originating 
jat remote points shall be considered the 
;main studio. 

This order shall not apply to purely 
secondary or auxiliary studios or remote- 
control apparatus. This order shall be 


$250,000. For eight mpnths ended with | effective on the day first above written, 


| August, 1930 and 1929. 





pas — Is Found oe + Somiblach | Mississippi Will Prohibit 

or egations Revenues 1930 1929 Pet. . 

8 . : ._| Subscribers’ station revenues ............ $477,656,109 $451,976,123 $25,679,986 5.7 Marriage Benefit Groups 

Kelley further claims that Wilbur 'S| Public pay station revenues ......0....... 32'884,401 30,804,300 2'080;101 6.8 tiles 
|trying to rush through oil shale claims! Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. . 7,215,596 6,344,291 $71,305 13.7} State of Mississippi: 
;to patent, notwithstanding the — Message tolls ...... Le) Me OR Sa ak ast eet “9.160,080 ae Jackson, Oct. 28. 
|tions made everywhere among oil claim-' Miscellaneous toll line revenues .......... 32,433,316 274,09 158,402 14.7) : : 
lants that Wilbus if trying a just the| Sundry miscellaneous revenues .......... 21,712,199 19,378,574 2,338,625 12.1 F In a roles just anne’ oo ae 
opposite. An examination of the records | Licensee revenue—Cr. .............+0- 10,161,923 9,698 482 468,441 4.8; 4nsurance Commissioner, Ben 8. TY> 
eee ae) laxati f. or | Licensee revenue—Dr. ........s..sseeeees 9,878,730 9,422,117 456,613  4.8;Said that no matrimonial insurance as- 

does net re ae Bye yeti Ad Telephone operating revenues ........ .... 788,600,506 755,620,298 32,980,208 4.4! sociations weuld be eensed by his de- 
any change ol, r » Ol C ¥} Expenses |partment as the result of an opinion 

3,070, 5,690,|step taken which can be fairly said to; Depreciation of plant and equipment ...... $126,603,790 $114,695,035 $11,908,755 10.4| from the Attorney General’s office. The 
| withdraw the protection which the law) All other maintenance ................. .7 «132,864,664 124,537,294 8,327,370 6.7. Attorney General’s opinion, issued by 
has placed around the Government oil | Traffic OXPENSER ... cece e reer ee eseneees 159,972,389 158,133,302 1,839,087 1.2 | assistant Attorney General J. A. Lauder- 
shale lands. Commercial expenses ah SN Nee ci, 74,501,141 70,475,664 4,025,477 5.7 Goi. declared that contracts under such 
The sneciit -desisions whith it: is| Gener! and miscellaneous expenses ...... 47,226,586 41,102,899 6,123,687 14.9 » Gecra! I if ted, will be 

: sp . S$! Telephone operating expenses ........... 541,168,570 508,944,194 32,224,376 6.3 | Plans are illegal and if executed, 

claimed Secretary Wilbur has wrongfully! Net telephone operating revenues ...---.. 247,431,936 246,676,104 755,832 0.3) invalid under Mississippi law. _ 
made, have been heretofore referred to,| Other operating revenues ................ 759,379 868,707 * 109,328 Faced with several applications for 
and, as stated above, careful examination Other operating expenses ... ........... 462,368 588,987 *126,619 ... | licenses by promoters of matrimonal as- 
of each of these decisions affords no basis Uncollectible operating revenues .......... 6,072,833 4,756,856 1,316,977 27.7) sociations, Commissioner Lowry with- 
|whatever for any charge of neglect or, Operating income after deducting taxes.... 241,656,114 242,198,968 “542,854 “0.2 Held decision until the matter had been 
| Rare ‘ 7 at | laxes assignable to operations .......... 62,537,532 60,028,618 2,508,914 2 | ‘ l It 
wrongdoing on the part of Secretary | Q erating income 179/118/582  182'170'350 *3'051768_*1.7| Tuled upon by the Attorney General, 
| Wilbur or any of his subordinates. Opin-| Ration of expenses to revenue, per cent... 68.2 "67.85 "1.97... | was Mr. Lowry’s contention that the 


lans could not satisfy the definition of 
surance under the State law. 
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| New York Law 
On Investments of 
Savings Banks 


sary to Qualify Railroad 
Bonds if 1930 Earnings 
Are Reduced 


State of New York: 

New York, Oct. 28. 
Any proposal advanced in banking 
circles that the legal requirements of | 
railroad bonds as saving bank invest- 


ments be waived for one year if any | 
large proportion of such bonds should be | 


disqualified by reduced earnings of the 
current year, could only be made effective 
through an amendment to section 239, 
subdivision 7, of the banking laws, con- 
cerning securities of railroad companies, 
according to an oral statement Oct. 28, 
by Deputy Superintendent of Banks Au- 
gust Ihlfeld Jr. 


Mr. Ihlefeld said he believed the Sav- | 


ings Bank Association of New York is 
quite alert in this direction and that any 
initiative to be taken in the form of pro- 


posed legislation would be submitted by| 


them for the study of the Banking De- 
partment. 


“When a proposal is made the Banking | 


Department will make its study, and I 

am confident will not be adverse to any 

proposals that will maintain the stabil- 

ity of the legal list, and which are sound 

in all other respects,” Mr. Ihlefeld said. 
Two Important Factors 

“There are two important things to 
consider,” he added, “first the safety 
and integrity of the securities on the 
list as legal investments; second, stabil- 
ity in the legal list in general. 

“If some proposal is brought that will 
meet these conditions satisfactorily we 
would certainly lend encouragement. 
Banking circles generally are not inter- 
ested in this question. Savings banks, 
bond houses, trustees and others are, 
particularly. 

“It is impossible to give consent to 
any proposition which may have been re- 
ported in banking circles, for this could | 
only be accomplished through legislation. | 

“A case in point which is an example | 
of the present position of some of the| 
railroads can be found in the operation 
of the roads by the Government in the 
World War. . Through the condition of | 
decreased earnings a similar situation 
arose and the banking law involving | 
these investments was amended in 1919. 

“In 1928, section 239, subdivision 7, was 
amended by chapter 449 of the Laws of | 
1928, to define earning power or dividend 
payments. Under the old law dividends | 
could be paid by the railroads out of re- 
serves when the earning power did not 
warrant payment and securities be legal | 
investments for savings banks. The 
Laws of 1929 repealed the entire subdivi- 
sion 7. The present laws are considered 
to have been well devised but there may 
be emergencies which would call for 
temporary remedial legislation from time 
to time.” 


1 


Government Funds 


For Texas Highways 


State Commissioner Questions 
Result of Program 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 28. 

_ The $10,800,000 allotted under Federal | 
aid and nearly all made immediately 
available, “can easily become an impedi- } 
ment” to the well-balanced building of 
Texas highways, according to Highway 
Commissioner Cone Johnson. 

Commissioner Johnson indicated Texas 
will have about $2,000,000 per month for 
November and December construction; 
but that only a part of it can be applied 
to projects on which Federal aid can be 
secured. The State already has let con- 
tracts for over $1,250,000 in which the 
counties advanced the money for the 
State’s share to await future reimburse- 
ment. 

“It is very easy,” Commissioner John- 
son said, “for the Commission to tie up 
the entire amount of State money in 
projects on which the Federal Govern- 
ment will match dollars. 

“Then that leaves us with no money 
to do anything else, and no money to 
take care of the highways which are not 
Federal-aid projects.” 

“If we are going to put all our money 
on the Federal projects,” he said, “then 
we just become a bureau down here to 
do as the Federal Government says, in 
routing of highways, in type of con- 
struction, and in deciding what construc- 
tion shall be done. 

“The Texas highway system is far 
more comprehensive than the group of 
Federal aid projects.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the $10,000,000 
immediately available from Federal 
funds, and the allotment for 1932 which 
is sought to be made quickly available 
after Congress meets, “cannot be 
touched” until the last of the old allot- 
ment is worked off. That can’t be com- 
pleted until the State can find money 
to match it; so that the grant will not 
do much to speed up construction in 
Texas until after the first of next year, 
when State funds are abundant again.” 


Navy to Request Funds 
For Building of Airship 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

der that experimentation might not be 
hampered in case of accident to the first. 
They pointed to the economical wisdom 
of this program, 
would be decreased, and stated it would 
be necessary to have two ships of the 
same sort in order to compare perform- 
ances. 

The budget drawn up by the Navy 
for the fiscal vear 1932 also includes sev- 
eral additional items for construction of 
the ZRS-4, completion of which is ex- 
pected in May, 1931. These items total 
$675,000, the Department explained. 

The total expenditure authcrized for 
construction of the two dirigibles was 
$8,000,000, but under the terms of the 
contract the first ship, providing the con- 
tract for the second is not carried out, 
will be $5,500,000. The price of the first 
ship is increased $1,125,000 if only one 
of the two craft is built. 

Mr. Adams stated Oct. 28: “This re- 
quest (for an item in the 1932 appropri- 
ation bill) is being made because if we 
decide that we want the second dirigible; 
the money will be available to continue 
work.” 


Amendment Declared Neces- | 


|New Jersey during the current schoo 


since overhead costs} 


State Finance 


| Trust Investment 


In Warrants Legal 


+ 


‘North Dakota Allows Funds to 


| 
| 


Be Invested in City Im- 
proving Notes 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 28. 

pecial improvement warrants issued 

rated cities of North Dakota 


| 
Ss 
by incor 


|to a recent opinion given by the At- 
|torney General, James Morris, to the 
| First National Bank of Grand Forks. | 
| Mr. Morris’ opinion follows in full text: | 
| Dear sir: I have your communication | 
of Oct. 16 in which you ask for an! 
opinion as to whether or not special) 
improvement warrants issued by incor- 
porated cities of this State are legal in- | 
vestments for trust funds under the 
North Dakota law. 

Under chapter 250, Session Laws N. D. 
1929, trust funds may be _ invested, 
among other things, “in the bonds or 
obligations of townships, school districts, 
| cities, villages and counties within the 
| State of North Dakota, which bonds ar| 
\obligations have not been issued as aj 
bonus for, or purchase of, or subscrip-| 
tion to, any railroad or other private | 
| enterprise, and whose total bonded in- 
debtedness does not exceed 5 per centum 
of the then assessed valuation thereof.” 
Chapter 171, Session Laws N. D. 1929, 
requires a city council or eity commis- 
sion to levy a tax to take care of any 
deficiency in special improvement war- 
rants. 

Under the law last above referred to, 
special improvement warrants issued by 
cities are “obligations” of such cities, 
and it is my opinion that they are legal 
investments for trust funds. j 


Civie Classes Study 
New Jersey Budget 


Supplement Describes Vari- 
ous Activities of the State 
Government 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Oct. 28. 

Expenditures for public education - 

year will aggregate $105,000,000, accord- 

ing to an announcement by Governor 

Morgan F. Larson. Of that amount, he} 

said, the State has contributed approxi- 

mately $20,000,000 to the school dis- 

tricts, the balance being raised by local 
taxation. 

The figures, continued the Governor, 
are among much other information of in- 
terest to be found in the annual sup- 
plement to the budget for the coming) 
year, which will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. A thorough study of the sup- 
plement was urged by the Governor as a 
means of the taxpayers informing them- 
selves of the many and varied activities 
of the State government. 

Adopted By Schools 

Much of the unrest and criticism re- 
lating to public expenditures is undoubt- 
edly due, asserted the executive, to a 
lack of appreciation of the scope and 
cost of the many functions of govern- 
ment. For that reason, he declared, the 
announcement that the pupils in civic 
classes of a number of the public schools, 
particularly in Trenton,, will use the 
supplement as a textbook is most grati- 
fying. 

The supplement, it was pointed out, 
presents in a simple and condensed form 
all of the functions of the State depart- 
ments and agencies, the source of their 
revenues and the distribution of the 
money. In addition, the source and dis- 
bursement of State taxes is presented 
along with the maintenance and construc- 
tion costs of roads and other improve- 
ments as well as a volume of other 
information. 


Business Conditions Dull 
In San Francisco District 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cooperative efforts within the industry 
to adjust production to market demand. 
The volume of unemployment did not ip- 
crease greatly during September. 

There was no improvement in trade 
activity as a whole during the month. | 
Retail sales were less unfavorable in | 
comparison with those of the same month } 
in 1929 than in preceding months, but} 
this improvement was largely a result 
of there having been one more trading | 
day in September, 1930, than in Septem- 
ber, 1929. Other elements in distribu- 
tion, notably wholesale trade and freight 
carloadings, failed to attain full sea- 
sonal volume. 

Following a period of firmness or at| 
‘least of stability in prices of commodi- | 
ties at wholesale during August and| 
early September, there was a resump-! 
tion of the decline evident during most | 
of the past year. The recent downward | 
movement was most marked in prices of 


agricultural products and raw materials. | 


Average prices for the entire month in- 
creased as compared with August, how- 
ever, this being the first month to month 
increase in more than a year. 

The currently prevailing easy money 
conditions were emphasized during the 
month ending Oct. 15 by a smaller vol- 
ume of borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco than at any 
time since prewar days. Both commer- 
cial and security loans of reporting mem- 
ber banks declined during the month, 
while their investment holdings increased 
by a small amount. Notwithstanding the 
ample supplies of funds available, inter- 
est rates in the larger cities of the dis- 
trict advanced slightly. 


Continued Quiet Recorded 
In World Trade Conditions 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Foreign trace continues slack in Greece 
and general conditions are unchanged. 
Several provinces in Canada show mod- 
erately favorable tendencies, although 
wholesale trade remains dull in the 
prairie provinces. 

No general change has occurred in 
Japan. Business in many parts of China 
is still dull and the export movement has 
been retarded in certain sections; never- 
theless, business men express greater op- 
timism for the future. The export trade 


of British India tends to improve slightly 


with conditions otherwise unchanged. 
Slight price gains for sugar, abaca and 
rice have encouraged business men in the 
Philippines. A good demand exists for 


quality wool in Australia but most of the | 


| offerings are of inferior grades. 
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Contributions and Expenses Reported 


By Candidates for United States Senate 


Expenditures of $47,005.67 


in Behalf of Various Candi- 


dates Announced by Republican Committee 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


solicitation on his part $2,500 for use in 
organization and educational work in the | 
State. No part of this amount has been 
used, however, he reported. No other 
contributions were listed by him. 

Expenditures listed by Senator Mc- 
Master totaled $1,577.75, of which $500 
was contributed to the Republican State 
| Committee. 

T. P. Gore, Democratic nominee from 
+Oklahoma, reported contributions of 
| $2,505 and expenditures of $1,141.78. 
Among contributors to Mr. Gore's cam- 
| paign were listed: Democratic National 
| Committee, $1,000; Dave Frawley, $500, 
land A. C. Wallace, $500. 

; Robert D. Carey, Republican nominee 
of Wyoming, reported no contributions 
and expenses of $1,000, contributed to 
the Republican State Committee. 

Harry Schwartz, Wyoming Democratic 
;nominee, reported total contributions, 
both in the primary and election cam- 
| paign, of $1,200, $1,000 of which came 
|from the Democratic National Commit- 
jtee. Expenditures of $1,151.12 were 
listed by Mr. Schwartz. 

H. M. Perkins, Socialist candidate of 
| Kansas, reported expenditures of $10.73. 
| No, contriblutions were reported by him. 


Financial Statements 
From Thirty Candidates 


| Pre-election financial statements on 
‘campaign expenses were received from} 
30 senatorial candidates Oct. 27, at the; 
office of the Secretary of the Senate 
where, in accordance with law, a pre- 
liminary statement must be filed before; 
|the election and a final statement after- 
| wards. | 

The following statements on pre-elec- | 
ition campaign expenses were received! 
and made public by the Secretary of the 
| Senate: 

James Hamilton Lewis, Democratic 
senatorial candidate in Illinois, contribu- 
| tions, $14,000; expenditures, $13,877.33 
jof which $3,000 went to Democratic 
| State Committees, 

Dwight W. Morrow, Republican sena- 
‘torial candidate in New Jersey, contri-' 


| 


/ 


‘contributions $2 


butions, $11,325; disbursements, $5,- 
117.56 of which $1,200 was for broad- 
casting. Mr. Morrow reported that he 
and Mrs. Morrow had contributed to the 
Republican National Committee with the 
understanding that such funds would be 
used outside of New Jersey. He also 
stated that he had agreed to assume 
not over $8,000 of the expense of print- 
ing and phamphlets for New Jersey Re- 
publican congressional candidates. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
independent candidate, contributions of 
$3,840.09 and expenditures of $7,738.15. 
Of the expenditures, $1,250 went to the 
Fellowship Forum and approximately $1,- 
000 to the Public Printer. 

Peter G. Gerry, Democratic senatorial 
candidate in Rhode Island, no contribu- 
tions; expenditures $3,972.60. 

Jesse H. Metcalf, Republican senatorial 
candidate in Rhode Island, no contribu- 
tions; expenditures $1,428.75. 

Huey P. Long, Democratic senatorial 
candidate in Louisiana, no contributions; 
no disbursements. 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
,000; expenditures, $1,700. 
Ernest Lundeen, Farmer-Labor sena- 


torial candidate in Minnesota, no contri- | 


butions; 
$1,200. 

Einer Hoidale, Democratic senatorial 
candidate in Minnesota, contributions, 
$748; expenditures, 530.80. 

James F. Byrnes, Democratic senato- 
rial candidate in South Carolina, re- 
ported “no opponent, no disbursements, 
no promises.” 


expenditures approximately 


Senator Keyes (Rep.), of New Hamp-| 


shire, 
$100. 

Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, 
contributions, 5,300 of which $5,000 came 
from the Republican Senatorial Commit- 
tee; expenditures, $6,114.58, of which 
$5,500 went to the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

George McGill, Democratic senatorial 
candidate in Kansas, contributions, 
$847.50; expenditures, $847.50. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


no contributions; expenditures, 
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State Budgets 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New. York: New York, Oct. 28 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 


a, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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contributions, $1,002.57; expenditures, 
$294.16. 

Paul E. Devine, Republican senatorial 
candidate in Tennessee, no contributions; 
no expenditures. 

F. Todd Meacham, Republican sena- 
torial candidate in Tennessee, no contri- 
butions; no expenditures. 

Senator Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
no contributions; expenditures, $381. 

George H. Shaw, Republican senatorial 
| candidate in Colorado, contributions, $10,- 
700 of which $10,000 came from the Re- 
| publican senatorial committee; expendi- 
tures $11,970, of which $5,000 went to 
the Republican State Committee. 
| Edward P. Costigan, Democratic sen- 
}atorial candidate in Colorado, contribu- 
| tions, $2,200, of which $1,000 came from 
the Democratic senatorial 
| expenditures, $1,818.74. 


Contributions and Expenses 


Of Other Candidates 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, contributions, $1,000 from the Dem- 





{ocratic senatorial committee; expendi- | 


{tures $950. 

| Herbert B. Holt, Republican senato- 
| vial candidate in New Mexico, contribu- 
tions $100; expenditures $1,000. 


William M. Butler, Republican sena-| corded the privilege of making a max-|on Aug. 3, 1930, a “G 


‘|! available by Mr. Stewart describing rail- 


y, | abroad follows: 
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Railway Construction Undertaken | 


_ Abroad as Unemployment Remedy 


‘Commissioner of Labor Statistics Describes 
Efforts to Help Jobless Through Building 
And Repair of Roads and New Housing 


How foreign countries are seeking to| 
meet problems of unemployment through | 
| the construction of new railways and re-| 
equipment of existing transportation sys- 
tems was described by the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, | 
of the Department of Labor, in a state- | 
ment just issued. (The sections of the 
statem...t dealing with the general ef- 
forts of European countries to solve the 
unemployment problem which, Mr. Stew- 
art said, have been successful only in 
varying degree, were published in the 
jissue of Oct. 28.) Information made 


road and housing construction activities 


The construction of new railways and 
reequipment of the old railways present 
another source for employment of the 
unemployed. 

The, German Railway Co. has recently 
made an agreement with the Federal | 
Government in regard to an issuance of | 
treasury certificates up to the sum of 


purpose of speeding up railway building | 


help the general industrial activities in| 
the country. 

The first two installments of certifi- 
($35,700,000) 





to $17,850,000)—will be 
offered and sold to the public on the open 
market, while the rest will be taken over 
iby the banks. The certificates will be 
|issued for five years’ duration at 6 per| 
| cent. 
The amount of material expected to be} 
bought from the steel mills was 65,000 
tons per month, but since March of this 
year the amount fell to 35,000 tons and 
j very recently to 20,0C0 tons per month. 
It is hoped that the monthly quota will 
be raised to 50,000 tons. Kor the building 
materials 80,000,000 marks ($19,040,000) 
will be spent. For the track work, as far'| 
as it is still possible, 20,000,000 marks 
($4,760,000) will be spent ‘this year. 
The sum of 80,000,000 marks ($19,- 
040,000) which was intended to. be spent | 
| fee rolling stock: in the first half of 
1931, will be spent this year, in order 
that the producers may be ready with}! 
the stock when asked for. For the build- 
ing of bridges and safety additions 12,-| 
| 000,000 marks ($2,856,000) will be spent 
|this year. It is also planned to spend 
50,000,000 marks ($11,900,000) for new| 
| buildings and 30,000,000 marks ($7,140,- 
000) for railway workshops. 
| In Rumania the management of State 
railways was requested by the govern- 
ment to refrain from the dismissal of 
| workers and to seek to effect econonties 
| in other ways. The management modified 
its construction schemes and_ allotted 
| 300,000,000 lei ($1,800,000) for the pur- 
| chase of rolling stock from private un- 
dertakings in Rumania, and 240,000,000 
lei ($1,440,000) for the purchase of ma-| 
terials for works to be carried out in 
| the State railway workshops. 


Waterway Improvement 
| And Construction Work 


Still another source of new employ- 
ment appears in canal and harbor con- 
struction and river improvements. For 
instance, there is an engineering project | 
jon foot in Germany to make Berlin a} 
harbor for ocena liners through digging 
a deep canal from the North Sea to Ber- 
lin. Practically every seafaring country 
is busy with harbor improvements as a/| 
means of relieving unemployment. 

The foreign countries, hard pressed by | 
unemployment, have turned their special | 
|attention to the stimulation of building 
activities. The Government building 
projects have been enlarged and speeded 
j}up. They include not merely adminis- 
trative office buildings, but also schools, 
hospitals, theaters, ete. 

But there is one branch of building 
which commands special close attention. 
|It is the housing of wage earners in 
jthe country districts, as well as in the 
manufacturing and commercial centers. 
|As far as our information goes there 
is no country which does not suffer from | 
} the lack of proper housing for the fami-| 
i lies of the workers. 
| Between the first of December, 1929, 
and the end of April, 1930, the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands advanced 4,915,- 
097 florins ($1,975,869) to various munic- 
ipalities and building associations under 
the authority of a law designed to en- 
courage the building of dwelling houses 
for wage earners. The total number of 
dwellings to be constructed with the 
funds provided by these loans is 1,848, 
but in a number of cases the money is 
to be used for the purchase of land upon 
which buildings are to be erected, the 
amount to be employed for this purpose 
being 300,118 florins ($120,647). 

Of the 29 corporations borrowing | 
money, 10 were municipalities and 19 
were building associations. The largest 
single borrower was the City of, Amster- 
dam, which ‘obtained 2,402,100 florins | 
($965,644), which is to be used for the! 
construction of 694 workmen’s dwellings. | 

The rate of interest on these advances | 
was 4% per cent in all cases, and the 
terms of repayment run from 30 to 75; 
| years, the annuities running from 4.9| 
per cent to 6.3 per cent, although in cer- | 
tain cases the borrowers are permitted | 
| to make supplementary payments on the | 
| debt, Amsterdam, for example, being ac- | 











| supervision, etc., 
|/same proportion as in other industries 


power plants, high-tension transmission 
wires, and transformers. 

Most of these projects and opportu- 
nities for employment of constructive 
and lasting value, above mentioned, pre- 
sent outdoor work not always and in 
every country possible in the severe cold 
of Winter. Yet experience has shown 


ithat it is possible practically throughout 


the entire Winter in the countries of cen- 
tral and southern Europe with only short 
intervals of idleness during very cold 
spells. Even the Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries in the north of Euorpe are able 
to do outside work during a considerable 
part of Winter, although they are more 
handicapped in this respect than their 
southern neighbors. To offset this handi- 
cap they have resorted to the develop- 
ment of the handicraft trades during 
Winter. 
Employment Provided $ 
By Handicraft Arts 

According to certain theories of econ- 
omists the handicrafts were supposed 


to be killed by large-scale machine (fac- 
tory) industries long ago, and yet in 
fact the handicrafts are not only alive, 
but are even ambitious and able to. de- 
velop themselves further, as a recent 
official survey of handicraft tradg@s in 
Germany shows. { 

In that country, handicrafts, it’ was 
found, are providing living for about 
20,000,000 people, that is, for about one- 
third of the population of the German 
Republic, and that is in the country in- 
dustrially most developed in Continental 
Europe. The small gasoline and electric 
motor is rendering considerable assist- 
ance to handicrafts. 

Shortly after the war of independence, 
the Government of Estonia, the small- 


lest of the Baltic countries, turned its 


attention to the development of handi- 
crafts as a means to combat unemploy- 
ment, especially seasonal unemployment 
in Winter. A handicraft center in the 
form of a stock company was formed. 
The shares were bought by the central, 
municipal, and local governments, and 
also by private firms and persons. 
This center organized a network of 
handicraft “stations” in the towns and 
rural districts, opened courses and seifels 
here and there, bought and distribtted 
raw materials, and collected and mar- 
keted the produced goods, through stores 


| and exhibitions at home and abroad. The 


entire enterprise proved to be a success. 
Thousands of the unemployed workers, 


| especially women, girls, and elderly men, 


are making their living by handicraft, 
especially during Winter. 

Sweden has taken up handicraft work 
in much the same way and for the same 
purpose. 

Lithuania passed a law on Jan. 1, 1930, 
providing for handicraft schools with a 
four-year course to be established: by 
the State, municipalities, associations, or 
private persons for young people over 
14 years of age. ; 

All the above as well as other under- 
takings and projects, in operation or ¢on- 
templated, not only provide direct em- 
ployment but also indirectly provide 
work for many others through the:de- 
mand for raw materials, steel, lumber, 
cement, etc., machinery, tools, housing, 
clothing, food, and other necessities Pior 
the workers engaged. When completed 


|they require maintenance, supervision, 


repair, etc., which means a number of 
workers permanently employed, 

Then, too, they provide employment 
not only for unskilled and skilled wage 
earners but also for salaried employes 
for research, investigation, office work, 
pretty much. in ¢' 


and undertakings. 


| Question of Competition 


With Private Business 


As to the question whether these 
projects would compete with private un- 
dertakings and business to the detriment 
of the latter, it is to be observed that 
most of these projects are marginal or 
submarginal from the point of view of 
immediate investment, profit, or returns. 

In case of a conflict of interests the 
project involved may be contracted out 
to a private concern for prosecution un- 
der certain stipulated conditions. This is 
often being done in Germany and other 
countries. 

As to the labor conditions on these 


| projects (wages, hours, housing, etc.), 


they should, as foreign experience 
shows, conform pretty nearly to those 
in the corresponding ordinary or reg- 
ular trades and occupations. If the 
wages are substantially lower, or hours 
longer, or other conditions worse, va- 
rious troubles are bound to occur, which 
would defeat the very purpose of these 


' projects. 


The technique or method of financing 
appears to be of considerable importance. 
Most of the countries up to this time 
made appropriations in the regular 
budgetary order ‘for each project to be 
undertaken. This meant political rug- 
gle about separate or specific ‘ap#Popria- 
tions each year, much uncertainty, and 
harmful delay. 

In order to avoid these difficulties, yar 
ous countries have resorted to clin 
izing special stock companies or banks 
for financing the projects. For example, 
erman Stock Com- 


is 


|torial candidate in Massachusetts, no| imum annual supplementary payment of| pany for Public Works” (Deutschen Ge- 


| tributions none; expenditures $2,063. 
Marcus A. Coolidge, Democratic sena- 
}torial candidates in Massachusetts, no 
| contributions; expenditures, $3,000 to the 
| Coolidge campaign committee. 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
| no contributions; no expenditures, 
Sedwick Kistler, Democratic senatorial 
| candidate in Pennsylvania, no contribu- 
| tions; expenditures, $17,500 to the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee and $500 for 
traveling expenses. 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, no 
contributions; expenditures, $33.50. 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
| Sas, no contributions; no expenditures, 


butions, $750, of which $500 came from 
the Democratic Senatorial Committee; 
expenditures, $2,494.39, 

Representative Hull (Dem.), of Car- 
thage, senatorial candidate in Tennessee, 
no contributions; expenditures, $3,750 to 
the Democratic Committee of Tennessee. 

John H. Bankhead, Democratic sena- 
torial candidate in Alabama, contribu- 
tions, $1,00¢ from the Democratic Sena- 
torial Committee; expenditures about 
| $900. 


Senator Steck (Dem.), of Iowa, contri- | 


| 25,261 florins ($10,155). 
Development of Water 


|Power and Electricity 


During the months of April, May and 
| June, 1930, there have been calls for 
ithe construction of 3,802 buildings of 
lall kinds, although the majority of pro- 
| jected houses were of smaller and 
|cheaper variety, which, as a rule, are to| 
be built by companies or individuals for 
{rental purposes. The simplest type of 
builders’ hardware and sanitary appli- | 
ances of the kind produced in the home | 
|country are to be used. Most dwellings | 
of this group are constructed of brick 
and tile. 

In Poland there is being undertaken 
a large project for the construction of | 
| dwellings for workers: Germany has 
| been busy with her housing problem sey- 
eral years and it is now proposed to in- 
crease her efforts in this direction. 

Countries possessing mountainous areas 
|have a considerable amount of natural 
| water power which has mostly gone to 
waste up to this time. Now there are 
| projects for harnessing this water power | 


|the Federal 





| for electrification of railways and indus- 
trial plants through construction of dams, 


se 
was organized. Its main purpose is to 
finance public works for the unemployed 
workers in Germany through the money 
advanced by the federal and provincial 
governments on shares and through do- 
mestie and foreign loans and made under 
certain guaranties. 

The company has a board of directors 
(Vortsand) ap >inted by the Federal 
Government, and an advisory council 


|/composed of representatives of various 


Government departments, and is in fact 
a Government enterprise organized along 
the lines of a private concern. ‘ 
The company has started its activitie 
with a working capital of 150,000,001, 


- 


llschaft fur offentliche Arbeiten, A.-G.)~ 


marks ($35,700,000) and a reserve capi" 
tal of 105,000,000 marks ($24,990,000 


It plans, during the next two or thre — 
years, to make foreign loans up to 20¢ 
000,000 marks ($47,600,000) throug © 
Credit Co. and Germ, 
Building a.d Land Bank. ; 
The public employment service v 
present the more important projects 7 
we 


public works to the company for 
roval and financing. 3 ® 
By this means the German governm: ~ 


~ 


[Continued on Page 13, Column'é: 
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rouns to Extend Silver Situation | ; ; - 
ke Drought) 1 !ndia Explained Objection Is Filed Against Hearings 


Areas Organized “5.2, (meer, fer reo| By Tariff Commission Under New Act 


Weeks Ascribed Merely | * 


| To Concidence 
American Wage Earners Protective Conference Protests 
‘Uncertainty’ Involved: in New Procedure; First Session Is 


Held by Reorganized Federal, Agency 


New York, Oct, 28—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: oe 

| In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers | 
payable in the foreign currencies are as | 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ..---+++++++++% 


ivi : . .- ..| Bulgaria (lev) ....:::+see eres 
+to show that a duty of 70 per cent would¢living and ideal working conditions, in| Czechoslovakia (krone) 


lead- | have been more equitable and justified. | modern sanitary factories, as compared| Denmark (krone) .-::--++-+-++- 
“A sincere and honest investigation of | with the contract system of production| England Cpound) .evceceeee eee 
the costs of production of straw hats in| or prevails to i" — extent in| jsusweng on, CLSIRRN OS's OSS 
Paid : : ia] | Italy, in comparison with those existing | Italy, our principal competing country| s Poeuae high oP sy Sr 
an the uncertainty and induntriat | in this ooesiny, would indeed justify a} where standards of living are not com-| Germany (relchsmarh) haa 
epression now admitted by all. \ ; ae : : A Greece (drachma 
‘ ; decrease in the existing duty for the full| parable with ours. | Hungary (pengo) 
Romolo Angelone, commercial attache) amount allowed by section 336 of the, Leslie Ws Moses, president of W. S.| italy (ira) .. 
of the Italian Embassay, filed a letter! porig Act of 1930, for even this the Levy & Sons, Baltimore, continued the) Netherlands (g 
with the Commission in which he stated: | t¢ajian producers would hardly find them-| presentation for domestic manufacturers) Norway (krone) ...0:0++++++ >: 
“At the outset it is important to point! -clves in a condition of parity in com-|begun by Mr. Wolf. Mr. Moses confined| Poland (zloty) . 
out that the trend in the imports of| joting with their American colleagues.” |his testimony chiefly to discussing ex-| Portugal (escud0) «...--.++---- 
straw hats and in the placing of orders S. George Wolf, president of the|hibits and making comparisons of the ae tes) 
for Italian straw hats for the coming) Townsend Grace Co., of Baltimore, Md.,| workmanship and costs required on the ie aaa... 
season has witnessed such a marked de-| nade the first statement after the Com- | various types of straw hats. Switzerland (franc) 
crease as to forecast a complete shutting) mission was called to order. Speaking! He stated that according to his infor- Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
off of any legitimate business in that | tor the domestic industry, Mr. Wolf said: | mation one American importer, at least,| Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
article from Italy to the United States./«s. an evidence of good faith we are | was getting straw hats from the Italian) China (Shanghai teel) . 
A full confirmation of such a sad pre-| nerfectly willing to rest our case with |cartel at prices 10 to 12 per cent below| China (Mexican dollar) . 
diction can be had from a careful analysis | the findings of the Commission’s investi-|the cartel list prices. “Formerly, we| China (Yuan dollar) ..- 
of the final incidence of the new duty| pators, if it is agreeable to the im- jemployed 1,150 people, men and women, | India (rupee) -..-: 
fixed in Paragraph 1504 of the Tariff) porters.” ‘in our ewn plant,” stated Mr. Moses. 
“Now we employ a little more than 500 


Japan (yen) . 
Act of 1930 on the most common types of ° 
Full Extent of Relief and last year we sold hats at a loss to 


Singapore (dollar) ..-++------> 

hats, especially the low priced ones, Canta dele mrearasben 

ST cr Ws bie atek, & seas Se ee by Importers keep operating. We have filed a state-| Mexico (peso) 

| of over 170 per cent, a rate which truly: jy. G. Whitelaw, of Bill & Caldwell,|ment with the Commission showing that! 

spells “embargo” more than protection-;n ‘y, C., testifying for the National | the industry operated at a loss last year.” 
and| Martin Lawlor, secretary-treasurer of] 


Argentina (peso, gold) 
“Such a high tariff is fully unjustified Council of American Importers 
raders, his own company and the Cinelli | the United Hatters of North America, 


Brazil (milréis) ..:)-:+++++-+-> 
Chile. (peso) .si.ccceescerecces 
by any comparison in the relative costs | f Uruguay (peso) pe Be ee mee 

|of production prevailing in Italy and in! frat Co, said that the importers desired | asked the Commission “to consider not, (Om yi@ (Pee? - 
this country. |to present facts supporting their posi-|only the importers, who are few in 
“The investigation conducted by your tion and could not accept the suggestion | number, the manufacturers who are but | 
of Mr. Wolf. |a few more, but also the great army of| 


Bar silver ....- ewes et 
+ 
honorable Commission during 1925, in [ d d U it 
order to determine the differential then| “we ask the Commission for the fullest | wage-earners making a living in the hat| n epen ent n t 
extent of relief if we are to stay in| industry and in allied industries.” but present prices of beef cuts range 


existing between these costs showed that : 
the “ad valorem” duty necessary to! business,” stated Mr. Whitelaw. The! The hat business is “demoralized,” he| Bank Called Best | from 20 to 35 per cent lower than a 
fullest extent of reduction under the said, and this is partly due to imports. | year ago. Prices of fresh pork are 


equalize the two costs of production on| 

the basis of foreign valuation was 80 per flexible provisions is 50 per cent of the|“If somebody is going to be inconveni- | slightly higher than a year ago. On 

cent. ‘ .,| Statutory rate. jenced, isn’t it better that it should be Oct. 1 stocks of meat in cold storage 
“In passing, may I state that said); Myr, Whitelaw referred first to sewed'the few men rather than the great army 


. 


More Corporations Expected 
To Be Formed, Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks 
Announce 


Shipments of Vegetables and 
Fruits Same as Last Year, 
According to Industrial — 
Survey 


There were no imports of silver into | 
India during the 16 days ended Oct. 23,) 
the Department of Commerce stated Oct. 
28. While it sometimes occurs that there 
are no such imports for a week, it is 
rarely that a period of two weeks shows 
none, H. M. Bratter, of the Finance and | 
Investment Division of the Department, 
stated orally. 

The Department knows of no partic- 
ular reason for the lack of imports, but 
theNlong distance from exporting points 
to India may be the chief factor, he 
added, no ships bearing silver having 
arrived during the period. 

Silver imports into India from Apr. 
1 to Sept. 6 this year were considerably 
heavier than last year, according to in- 
formation received by the Department. 
The Department’s statement on imports 
into Shanghai follows in full text: 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Oct. 23 
totaled 203,400,000 taels, of which 124,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figurés for Oct. 16 were 
203,200,000 and 123,400,000 taels, re- 
spectively. , 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
102,000,000 taels on Oct. 23, as compared 
with 102,200,000 taels on Oct. 16. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- 
hai on Oct. 23 was 141,000,000, as com- 
pared with 139,400,000 on Gct. 16. 


14.1076 
13.9411 | 
7183 | 
2.9657 
26.7486 
485.8199 
2.5165 
3.9287 
23.8238 
1.2943 
17.5081 
5.2357 
40.2805 
26.7484 
11.2209 
4.4829 
5949 
10,8987 
26.8381 
19.4126 
7721 
31.8035 
38.8392 
28,3125 
28.2083 


Progress is being made in the drought 
areas in the formation of agricultural 
credit corporations which will discount 
farmers’ agricultural paper with the Fed- 


[Continued trom Page 1.] 
be able to prevail upon the Senate 
ers to permit you to withhold any fur- 
ther action which has the effect of con- 


A survey of current conditions in vari- 
ous industries is summarized in a re 
by the National Business Survey Con- 
ference, formed at the suggestion of 
President Hoover. 

(Publication of the report began in the 
issue of Oct. 27 and continued in the issue 
of Oct. 28.) 

That section dealing with food prod- 
ucts and raw materials follows in full 
| text: 

Food products: Shipments of fruits 
| and vegetables during September and the 
| first half of October were practically the 
same as during the same periods in 
1929 but prices were slightly lower. Oct. 
1 Government crop reports indicate 
| larger supplies than were indicated by 
35.9360 | Sept. 1 reports. Export demand for ap- 
49.7334 | Ples is greater than last year. 

56.0833 | Pay rolls in the meat packing indus- 
100.1887 | try for September indicate an increase 
ype in activity of about 2 per cent over 
76.9295 | August, but less activity by 5 per cent 

: | than in September, 1929. Prices of beef 
| and veal in September averaged about 
12 per cent above August, but 22 per 
cent below September of last year. Pork 
prices for September advanced about 3 
per cent above August prices, but fell 
6 per cent short of September, 1929, 
prices. Prices of most meats and lard 
have advanced slightly during October, 


eral intermediate credit banks, accord- 
ing to information just made public by 
those institutions. Moreover, many local 
banks have made contact with the 12 
Federal institutions for the extension of 
intermediate-term ,credit, which will en- 
able them to discount farmers’ notes if 
necessary. 

The following information has been 
made available by the Federal interme- 
diate credit banks: : 

In the Louisville Intermediate Credit 

prank district, covering Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio and Indiana, 10 corpora- 
tions have been set up and are— joing 
business and as many more are in the 
progress of organization. Indications 
point to a still greater number being 
organized before the turn of the year. 
These corporations usually have an au- 
thorized capital off $25,000 to $50,000 and 
ordinarily will be able to discount farm- 
ers’ notes to the extent of six to eight 
tigres their paid-in and unimpaired stock | 
and surplus, according to the character 
of the paper offered for discount. Thus 
provision has been made to bring into 
this district a large sum of “new” money, 

_ for the Federal intermediate credit banks | 
secure most of the money which they 
loan from the sak of tax-exempt deben- 
tures in the large money centers, prin- 
cipally in the eastern cities. 


Two Corporations In Texas 
Likewise, in the Houston Federal inter- 


12.0665 
77.9562 
96.5300 
35.7500 


New Car Fare System 


New street car fares for Winnipeg 
(Canada) vary widely for different, 
Glasses~of passengers. The new rates, 
which will be given a trial over a period 
of months, have been constructed with a 
view to giving the constant car rider the 
lowest possible fare. The sreet car riders 
are theoretically divided into two groups 
the regular daily users, who comprise the 








mediate credit bank -district, which cov- 
ers the vast State of Texas, two credit 
corporations have been organized re- 
céntly and three or four more are likely 
to be organized in the near future. The 
two recently organized will likely aceom- 
modate the farmers with loans of $750,- 
- 000 or more, since they have a capital of 
$50,000 each. There are now 20 agricul- 
tural credit corporations or livestock 
a companies doing business in the 
tate and they have outstandifig loans 
discounted with the intermediate credit 
bank amounting to approximately $14,- 
000,000, being a larger sum than at any 


greater portion of the population and are| 
the real supporters of the transportation 
system, and in the second group, the in-| 
frequent users. It is believed that the! 
first group should have a cheaper rate) 
than the second. (Department of Com-) 
merce.) 





Collection of Income 
148 Millions in 


computation was undoubtedly biased in 
favor of American costs, which, as a 
whole, were unduly elevated for, com- 
parison with Italian costs. Such observa- 
tion was at the time made by a distin- 
guisKed member of your Commission, 
who submitted a separate report, so as 


Taxes Declines 
First Nine Months 


| straw hats valued at more than $9.50 a of workers who would be thrown into 
‘dozen on which the tariff is now $4 ai the army of the unemployed?” con- 
| dozen plus 60 per cent. As a result of|tended Mr. Lawlor. “Today, nobody is 
| an investigation by the Commission four| making a dollar in the hat business, 
|years ago, the witness said, the Com-!The American public doesn’t get 1 cent! 
‘mission agreed that the duty of 60 per; 0f benefit from the hats that are im-| 
}cent at that time was 5 per cent in ex- | ported. f f 

cess of the protection needed. _ If importations are going to con-| 
| “Imports of hats of this better sort/tinue as they did in 1926, 1927, 1928| 

show no special increase; in fact, quite}4nd 1929, then there is no nape, for the 
‘the reverse,” he said. “Any increase|™en and women who make their living 
| there may have been in straw hat impor- |!" the hat trade.” 
| tations since the presidential proclama- | 


tion are confined notably to the chip! President Hoover Comments. 


Representative Sparks Says 
Local Benefit Should Be| 


Purpose of Charters 


Topeka, Oct. 28. 
The independent unit bank was en- 
dorsed before Group 8 of the Kansas 
Bankers Association at Goodland, Kans., 
by Representative Charles I. Sparks 
(Rep.), of that city. 


were 18 per cent lower than on Sept. 
: ae 26 per cent less than on Oct. 1, 


Pork Consumption Declines 


Pork consumption is below last year’s 
and slightly below the average for five 
years. Beef and veal consumption is 
about the same as last year and below 
the five-year average. 

In terms of total consumer outlay Sep- 
tember of this year is about 15 per cent 
below last year and about 15 per cent 
below the five-year average. There were 
some increases in consumption in Sep- 


“The authorization of banks,” declared | tember as compared with August—about 
the normal seasonal inerease. The same 
trend continued through the first half of 


time since the bank was established in 


hats, and conditions now existing shut ss F 
tims On Oil-shale Allegations’ 


out such imports. Unless, at least, the} 


|extra $4 is removed, there is an ef-! 


State of Kansas: 
Mr. Sparks, “is not for the paramount | 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Announces Details of De- 


Bank officials at Houston have urged 
the establishment of corporations with 
capitalization of $50,000, instead of the 
minimum under the law of $10,000, feel- 
ing that the larger institutions would 
enable them to pay for better manage- 
ment. They also stress the fact that al- 
though they are endeavoring to be of as- 
sistance during the drought troubles, the 
banks are not emergency institutions but 
are serving year in and year out in in- 
creasing volume both by discounting 
farmers’ notes given for agricultural 
purposes and by lending to farmers’ co- 
operative marketing associations upon 
warehouse receipts representing staple 
agricultural commodities. 


An effort is being made in the St. Louis 
bank district, covering Arkansas, Mis- 
rouri and Illinois, to form credit corpo- 
tions in each of the subdivisions of 
those States, as divided by the State 
bankers’ associations. One has already 
been established at Pine Bluff, Ark. The 
bankers in the district covered by the 
Federal intermediate credit bank at 
Baltimore—Maryland, Virginia, West 
. Virginia, Delaware and Pennsylvania— 
have shown much interest in the subject 


. of intermediate credit but to date only | 


one association has been organized to 
meet the demand for credit due to 
drought conditions. Bankers in the New 
Orleans district also are showing inter- 
est in the subject. 
agricultural communities throughout 
most drought districts have arranged for 
a line of credit with the intermediate 
credit panks of their district so they 
may discount farmers’ notes with them 
should the necessity arise. 


Changes in Status 
dedillens: 


State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
Decatur, and Commercial State Bank, Ham- 
mend, chartered. 


Iowa: L, A. Andrew, Superintendent of | 


Banks, has announced: Elgin State Bank, 
Elgin, chartered; capital, $30,000. 


North Dakota: Gilbert Semingson, State | 


Bank Examiner, has announced: First In- 
ternational Bank, Sherwood; People’s State 
Bank, Linton, and Templeton State Bank, 
Temvik, closed. . 

Pennsylvania: Peter G. Cameron, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced: Miners & 
Merchants Bank, Nanty Glo, taken over by 
Banking Department. 


Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker, Bank Com- | 


sioner, has announced: Peoples State 


Baik, Prairie du Chien, reopened. 


4, ¥. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 25 


Made Public Oct. 28 
‘ 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .... s 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... 
Miscellaneous inte 
revenue ... 
Miscellaneous re 


$1,454,055.75 
872,978.71 


1,774,778.25 
577,385.15 
Total ordinary'receipts.. $4,679,197.86 
Public debt receipts 100,000.00 

231,391,263.28 


Balance previous day. 
$236,170,461.14 


Expenditures 


General expenditures a 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal .... 
Operations in spec 

COUNTS ....05- +e ewes ees 
Adjusted service certificate 


rnal- 


Total ...... 


$3,792,351.27 
4,034,207,71 
434,598.19 
22,742.69 


266,576.87 


ial ac- 


A ans 92,005.11 
Civil- service retirement 
tT ; 133,692.81 
Investment of trust funds  1,293,882.28 
Total ordinary expendi- 
SUFOS cccnes- 
Other public debt 
tures... ai 
Balance today 


Jes $10,070,056.93 
expendi- 
mn 2 145,816.00 

225,954,688.21 


cicecheeenen e+ +e -$236,170,461.14 


Some local banks in , 


creases in Current Calendar Year 


Internal revenue collections from in- 
come taxes during the first nine months 
of the current air year, 1930, show 
a decline of $148,286,721.58 from re- 
ceipts from the same items during the 
first nine months of 1929, according to 
detailed figures on a calendar year basis 
made public Oct. 28 by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

The Buréat’s statistical table, show- 
ing receipts from individual and cor- 
poration income taxes by States, showed 
total income taxes of $1,779,382,127.35 
for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
1930, and $1,927,668,484.93 for the cor- 
responding period of 1929. 

Corporation income taxes for the three 
quarters of 2 year covered by the tabu- 
lated statement fell off only $15,314,- 
318.32 from the same period of last year, | 
but the decline in individual tax pay- 
ments aggregated $132,972,403.26. The 
| total corporation taxes for the nine 
months was given as $941,026,271.41 

a - + 


Alabama .. 

Arizona ... 

Arkansas ..... 

Ast California .. 

6th California ......... 
(Total, California) . 

' Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida . 

Georgia 

| Hawaii 

| Idaho 

1st Illinois 

8th Illinois 
(Total, Illinois) 


Iowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
| Maine ; 
| Maryland, including District of Columbi 
Massachusetts 
ET os a 2 5 fo tind bicekekeacame cen 
| Minnesota 
| Mississippi 
1st Missouri 
6th Missouri 
(Total, Missouri) 
Montana ... 
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Nevada 


ele aesaises*** ia PEGA U CORRAL EP 40 8's Mike's ae Ku kate 


| lst New Jersey . 
| 5th New Jersey ... 
} (Total, New Jersey) 
|New Mexico ... 
EL 5 5:03 c 0h % edhe ak'n'n’s 6440p a5lwo'd 
2d New York 
3d New York .. 
14th New York 
21st New York 
28th New York 
(Total, New York) 
| North Carolina .... 
North Dakota .... 
| 1st Ohio 
| 10th Ohio . 
| 11th Ohio 
POUEN MODIO 0540s vaeenee 
| (Total, Ohio) 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
| Ist Pennsylvaftia 
} 12th Pennsylvania 
23d Pennsylvania 
(Total, Pennsy 
| Rhode Island ..... 
| South Carolina 
| South Dakota 
Tennessee 
; Ist Texas 
| 2d Texas 


| See 

| Washington, includin 
; West Virginia ...... 
+ Wisconsin 


ET eS ns cae SL eT 


| Totel 


Quarter ended: 
Mar. 31 
Sept. 3 
Total (9 months) 


Decrease, 1930 


| compared with $956,340,589.73 for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1929. From 
individual income taxes, the receipts 
were $838,355,855.94 for the nine months 
j this year and $971,328,259.20 for the 
; Same months of last year. 

| The State of New York alone paid 
| more than one-third of the total revenue 
from income tax levies, according to the 
figures, that State’s payments amounting 
to $605,012,119.95. In the nine months 
ending Sept. 30, 1929, the New York to- 


| tal was $653,817,569.62 so that. the de- | 


| cline in receipts from New York was ap- 
j and the loss in total revenue was gen- 
| eral in its spread over the country in 
| proportion to the amount of taxes paid 


{in the preceding period. 
North Dakota, as a State, paid less | 


income taxes than any other with a total 
of only $343,155.53, a decline from the 
total of $513,358.83 paid in the first nine 
months of the previous year. 


Total Income Tax 

1929 1930 
$6,102,855.81 $4,214,574.95 
2,155,869.14 2,330,264.66 
2,555,466.79 2,176,270.93 
58,715,207.12 40,944,993.46 
51,135,453.33 45,053,547.85 
109,850,660.45 85,998,541.31 
8,891,640.97 10,461,939.31 
34,478,443.25 35,844,638.27 
24,424 ,664.43 34,724,772.03 
10,602,588.30 7,480,003.76 
9,533 ,801.75 
4,318,300.29 
789,690.82 
176,761,648.43 
6,182,587.69 
182,344,236.12 
19,429,028.22 
10,752,745.34 
12,974,091.22 
11,984,460.84 
9,566,727.28 
6,586,202.62 
39,185,760.61 
85,431,533.96 
107,407,849.78 
23,648,468.99 
1,682,778.16 
29,087,110.44 
10,672,303.21 
39,759,413.65 
2,543,916.56 
4,634,725.51 
1,039,009.65 
2,768,019.77 
16,694,190.87 
59,614,389.07 
76,308,579.94 
807,495.01 
40,044,192.30 
369,056,772.68 
166,540,423.57 
34,894,793.95 
11,409,095.77 
31,872,291.36 
653,817,569.62 
14,743,840.48 
513,358.83 
30,878,668.49 
12,893,533.33 
7,088,665.08 
50,195,640.96 
101,056,507.86 
13,536,543.60 
4,771,330.11 
94,348,749.98 
12,302,757.75 
57,870,471.59 
164,521 ,979.32 
10,308,295.17 
2,399,977.10 
652,606.61 
10,897,680.95 
16,385,810.27 
13,045,479.41 
29,43 1,289.68 
2,874,979.92 
1,791,985.01 
14,837,091.70 
10,820,810.33 
8,144,679.27 
28,072,662.01 
816,636.13 


3,720,150.65 
634,680.85 
159,304,093.86 
5,249,789.78 
164,553,883.64 


8,860,172.05 
13,702,681.50 
11,157,681.86 
6,850,608.50 


87,413,540.23 
82,527,761.07 
90,144,925.81 
20,131,643.35 
1,557,567.17 
28,771,943.30 
8,853,587.75 
37,625,531.05 
1,703,492.42 
3,983,610.83 
1,061,054.10 
2,561,250.60 
11,528,644.20 
60,511,340.88 
72,039,985.08 
594,169.69 
33,242,323.80 
351,596,385.34 
148,101,931.38 
33,106,160.89 
10,973,319.45 
27,991,999.09 
605,012,119.95 
11,909,680.18 
343,155.53 
23,145,361.53 
11,464,080.86 
6,944,332.42 
58,827,824.44 
95,381,599.25 
13,541,138.01 
3,897,118.82 
91,228,860.99 
12,658,774.14 
59,698,832.28 
163,586,467.41 
10,592,195.73 
1,944,479.37 
719,023.26 
8,421,692.92 
16,191,240.24 
11,841,625. 42 
28,032,865.96 
2,238,482.36 
1,700,241.71 
13,790,227.92 
11,004,431.87 
7,816,291.11 
25,277,188.77 
479,060.44 


$1,779,382,127.35 


$1,927,668,848.93 


SUMMARY OF INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS 
FIRST NINE MONTHS OF CALENDAR YEARS 1929 AND 1930 


Total-- ———________ 


1930 
$628,079,468.37 
597,576,834,.12 
553,725,824.86 


1929 

$676,093,560.98 
642,109,270.10 
609,466,017.85 

$1,779,382,127.35 


$148,286,721.58 


$1,927,668,848.93 


proximately one-third of the total decline | 


7,401,556.68 | 


17,060,747.67 | 


5,676,967,60 | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| ant Attorney General Seth Richardson, 
,after painstaking investigation ef the 
records upon every statement and in- 
|nuendo made by Kelley, pronounce that 
| every one of his charges has been proved 


| fecive embargo.” | 
Mr. Whitelaw stated that the addition 
/in the new act of $3.50 a dozen to the 
‘old 50 per cent duty on woven straws 
| will shut out the Swiss hat. 
| Referring to leghorn hats, he con- 
|tinued: “For years the domestic fac-! baseless, without merit or substance. 
{tories got along with 35 per cent on; They concluded that the Government’s 
‘their unblocked raw material and 50 per) interest in these lands has been vigor- | 
| cent on the same bodies brought in ready ously protected and it is indicated that 
to wear. There were no unduly increased there has even been overstrain in the zeal 
importations of finished hats during that: of protection from old claims, as witness 
period.“ Now, when they enjoy 25 periorders of the courts in favor of individ- 
|} cent on raw material, they get an equiv-/ uals overruling the decisions of the De- 
|alept of 67 to 94 per cent on finished | partment. 
hats; a spread of 69 points on the. There are some phases of this inci- 
cheaper and most competitive grades.” |dent on which it is desirable in public 
Bernard Krulwich, of Bernard Krul-| interest that I should comment. I may 
wich & Co., importers, contended that say at once that proper inquiry or proper 
“a full maximum decrease of 50 per cent criticism by the press is a safeguard 
will not enable importers to meet d0-jof good government. But this investi- 
mestie prices. The domestic manufac- gation shows mov than chis. Kelley had 
turers are underselling Italian hats even} heen ealled to Washington last Summer 
under the old rates,” he said. The wit-|to discuss with his immediate superiors 


ness emphasized that in considering dif-| questi See ; 
ferences in cost of production, secondary | 4hich he = a in the office of 
|costs to the importer should be included} " yy, ek ie tiie i. 
|after the inclusion of transportation to 0 se n o ese 


urpose of bringing financial returns to 
the inatinelien, but as a benefit to the 
community wherein they are organized 
in affording them the privileges of bor- 
rowing and depositing upon reasonable 
conditions. Such being the purpose and 
object of the law, it would be defeated 
if the individual touch of the banker is 


branch system installed. 

“The chief object of centralizing and 
consolidating banks is_to. secure greater 
profits and greater revenue for those 
immediately concerned. Im such organ- 
izations the welfare of the different com- 
munities is a matter of no consequence 
except in so far as bringiing rich returns 
to the institution. The public’s interest 
is subordinated to the enrichment of the 
consolidation. The great power for com- 
munity benefit and progress is wholly 
taken away with such consolidation be- 
cause it wipes out competition. 
“Opportunities for young men and 
women to launch out upon a financial 
career upon their own * resources and 
initiative would be destroyed,” the Con- 
gress member declared, and “the only 





: harges to his superior offic duri 

New York City docks. “The costs should: °"™ sup Micers during a 
include traneportation, handling, stor. | Period of over six weeks in Washington, 
age and reselling charges down to the! ut during this time was in negotiation 
wholesaler,” he said. for the sale of his fabrications to a jour- 

The Tariff Act of 1930 puts a virtual ;4l identified with the opposition politi- 
embargo on chip hats, which would |¢@! party, and they were launched in the 
| scarcely be relieved by a 50 per cent| Midst of a political campaign. No single 
cut, Mr. Krulwich said. “CHip hats pre-|!nquiry had been or was made by the 
viously.offered at $6 a dozen must now/|@8encies behind Kelley at the Depart- 
be offered at $10, as against the domes-|™ment of the Interior or any other Gov- 
i tic $6,” he testified. “The domestic man-|ernmment Department as to the facts be-| 
ufacturers have been and are undersell- fore their publication. 
ing the hats imported from Italy, even|, The charges, when first pablished, were 
| computing the customs duty at the rates|in general and demagogic terms, but 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, including the|were instantly denied by Secretary Wil- 
i President’s proclamation in 1926, which | bur and proof offered which would indi- | 
raised the duty on sewed straw hats cate their falsity. Kelley was asked and 
worth $9.50 a dozen and less to 88 per refused to place any particulars before| 
cent.” his superior officers and refused even to 
Increase in Imports cooperate with the Department of Justice 


° for an independent investigation. 
Of Straw Hats Is Cited ' Furthermore, Kelley himself” could, 
Mr. Wolf testified further that 1925 | 


ified t by the merest inquiry in his own De- 
ports have steadily increased since 1922.|partment, have determined the falsity 
so that in 1927 the total importations of:of his own statements, as witness his| 
comparable straw hats had jumped to|assertions of titles granted which were 
3,645,984 and in the calendar year 1929,|never granted, of hundreds of thousands 
they reached the amazing total of 7,827,-;of acres of land alienated which never 
' 312 straw hats, or an increase of about | was alienated, of papers destroyed which 
, 115 per cent over 1927. According to re-!never were destroyed, of billions of dol- 
| ports of the Department of Commerce,'lars which never existed; and scores of | 
domestic production of all men’s straw! other reckless statements. 

hats including all sewed hats completely | Yet despite all these opportunities to 
| made in the United States and all woven!test the truth, these agencies have per- 
| hats completely finished and trimmed in'sisted in broadcasting them for the past 
| the United States was 11,589,336 hats“in! six weeks by every device of publicity, 
| 1927, whereas, in 1929, it was only 8,655,-|and Kelley has received payment for| 








108 hats, showing a decrease of 2,934,228|them. Such inquiry by him or by the! 
hats, or over 25 per cent. | broadcasters of these statements would 
“The total domestic consumption of|no doubt have destroyed the political 
straw hats in 1927 and 1929 was divided | or the sale value of these stories, 
as follows: : As a piece of journalism ‘it may well 
“In 1927—of domestic manufacture,|be that the newspaper involved was mis-| 
76 per cent; of foreign manufacture, 24|led. It certainly does not represent | 
per cent. In 1929—of domestic manufac- the practice of beer jumeutons Journal. 
52 t; of foreign fac-)ism. As a piece of politics it is certainly| 
a 48 Cae 7 ne far below the ideals of political partisan- | 
“The unit value of imported sewed —e by substantial men in that) 
straw hats has consistently declined. In Re ae os 
the year 1922, the unit value of these eaten es ee eee! 
imported hats was 71 cents. This unit | preserving and upbuilding of honest pub-| 
value gradually declined through the in- | Tie service. I hope that the American 
tervening years until, in 1927, it appears | people realize that when reckless, base- 
re on - ee first six months|iess and infamous charges in the face of 
§ Ss. \ : : 
“The deplorable condition of the otraw | *epoasible denial with no attempt, at 


. W | verification, are supported b itical 
hat industry for the past several years is} agencies and are Crcsamhes” paisa 


sufficient evidence of the fact of foreign! upon the probity of public men such as 
competition on the domestic industry.| Secretary Wilbur, the ultimate result 
Of 83 manufacturers of all kinds of men’s! can only be damage to public service as| 
straw hats in 1924, only 48 remained in'g whole. 
business on June 30, 1930, and of 11) Such things damage the whole faith of 
who started business since 1924, only one/our people in men. There is hardly an 
survives. administrative official of importance in 
“Day after dav men and women come the Federal Government who is not serv- 
to the doors of the manufacturers pleAd-| ing the Government to the sacrifice of the 
ing for employment, but most of them / satisfactions and remuneration he or she 
must be turned away. The straw hat in-) could command from private life. 
dustry desires again to employ these| Aside from service to their countrymen 
working people but will not be able to do|the only thing they can hope for is the | 
so until American manufacturers are|enhancement of their reputations with 
laced in a position to supply more than|their countrymen. The one hope of high) 
52 per eent of the domestic market|service and integrity and ability is that) 
through an import duty sufficient to;such men should be willing to undertake 
equalize tie difference in costs of produc-jit, and when men of a lifetime of dis- 
tion here and abroad. The workers in| tinction and probity do undertake it they 
American straw hat factories are ac-|should not be subjected to infamous 
customed to a relatively high standard of' transactions of this character. 








ositions available would be as clerk or 
pe v5 others seeking to control the 
financial destiny of the various commu- 
nities in which their institutions were 
organized.” Pee 
ks referred to e hearings 
oa and branch banking that 
were conducted during the last session 
of Congress by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency and expressed the 
hope that “the public’s interest will be 
recognized rather than the rights of in- 
dividuals to increase profits” in the final 
outcome before that Committee. 
Corporation farming was described by 
the speaker as “another obstruction to 
the upbuilding and progress of com- 
munities.” While the corporation may 
conduct farming more economically, he 
declared, its operations are destructive 
of the communities’ interests for it dis- 
places the individual farmer, denies him 
the opportunity of having-employment 
for the entire year, and decreasés his 


earnings. 


ee ieee ticacialomcane 
Railroad Building Abroad 
As Unemployment Relief 


[Continued from Page i 

hopes to separate the financ- 
neg ar ethic eocks trom the usual public 
budget, free it from political influences, 
and place it on @ more soiid and per- 
RN iss: atte, euibeiiilen 

i ed by the city aut ! 
of Yana to establish a limited lia- 
bility corporation with a view to reduc- 
ing unemployment. The share capital is 
to be faxed at 100,000 florins ($40,200), 
in which the Province of North Holland 
is expected to participate to an amount 
of 30,000 florins ($12,060), while in ad- 
dition to Amsterdam, several other in- 
dustrial cities in this province will be 
invited to become shareholders. : 

v m of the corporation wi 
be As soon as the corporation 


has a certain project in view which it| 


considers to be adaptable to relief work, 
an estimate will be drawn up of the ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the work 
in question, such as purchase of land, 
wages, and other working expenses, as 
well as the receipts which may be ex- 


pected, such as from sale of improved} 


land and other income. , 
The city authorities interested will 
then be asked whether, and to what ex- 
tent, they are willing to place unemployed 
on the werk planned, under the obliga- 
tion of proportionately sharing in the 
necessary capital and in the estimated 
deficit. If the municipalities consider 
the expenses of certain work too high 
and disproportionate to the number of 
unemployed to be set at work, they may 
decline to participate in the project. 


The Mexican government is establish- | 


ing @ special bank which will grant loans 
ion ome. of unemployed workers to es- 
tablish cooperative industrial centers 
under the supervision of the government 
and to small farmers and miners unable 
to proceed with their undertakings on ac- 
count of lack of capital. 


taken away and in its stead a chain or) 


October as nearly as can be gauged. 

Meturn of normal temperatures re- 
sulted in unusually heavy receipts of 
eggs during September, and the net out- 
of-storage movement of eggs was smaller 
than a year ago. Storage stocks of case 
eggs on Oct. 1 were 27 per cent greater 
than on the same date in 1929. Se 
tember egg prices averaged about the 
same as in August but were from 11 to 
13 cents lower than last. year... Recent 
declines in storage egg prices have re- 
duced current (Oct. 15) prices to about 
2% cents below a month ago, but top 
grades have advanced 4 to 5 cents. 

In spite of the fact that storage stocks 
of poultry during September were re- 
duced to a point 24 per cent lower than 
last year, mid-October prices of dressed 
poultry were from 1 to 10 cents lower 
than a month earlier and 5 to 8 cents 
lower than a year ago. 


Reports from fluid milk dealers indi- 
cate that milk consumption during Sep- 
tember and early October held firm, at a 
level about 5 per cent below the same 
period in 1929. Creamery butter produc- 
tion in September was 119,000,000 
|pounds, compared with 134,000,000 
| pounds in August and 117,000,000 pounds 
jin September, 1929. Storage stocks of 
;creamery butter on Oct. 1 were 8 per 
; cent less than on Sept. 1 and 18 per cent 
less than on Oct. 1, 1929. September 
prices of 92-scome butter at New York 
averaged about 1 cent above August 
prices but 6 cents under September last 
year. During the first half of October, 
butter prices in eastern mafkets held 
steady but declined about 2 cents at 
Chicago. 

November and December futures at 
Chicago declined 4 cents. The mid-Octo- 
ber price of 92-score butter in New York 
wes 40 cents, compared with an average 
of 39 cents for September and 47 cents 
in mid-October, 1929. 


Cheese Manufacturers 


Cheese manufacturers report normal 
trade for September but declining de- 
mand so far in October. Cold storage 
holdings of cheese on Oct. 1 were prac- 
tically the-same as a year ago but 9 
per cent higher than the average for the 
five pressing years. Prices in Septem- 
ber averaged about 1 cent higher than 
in August but October prices have de- 
clined somewhat. Current prices are 3 
to 5 cents lower than last year. 

Ice-cream production in September di 
clined seasonally. Pay rolls were 8 per 
cent below August and 9 per cent below 
September, 1929. 

Activity in baking industries, as indi- 
cated by the pay-roll index, increased 
about 2 per cent in September, but was 
7 per cent less than in September of 
last year. 

Sales of flour from July 1 to mid-Octo- 
ber were about 15 per cent less than dur- 
ing the same period of 1929 but deliv- 
eries on contracts were practically the 
|same. A decline in forward buying ap- 

arently is responsible fot this situation. 

lour milling pay rolls in September 
were the same as in August, but 14 per 
cent under September, 1929. 

September pay rolls in the confection- 
ery industry indicate an increase in ace 
tivity of about 19 per cent over August, 
Pay rolls were 8 per cent under Septem- 
ber a year ago. The seasonal increase in 
buying resulted in sales of confectionery 
in September 47 per cent over August, 
September sales were 14 per cent less 
‘than last year. 
| Wholesale food prices as a group were 
| at the middle of October slightly higher 
than in September but about 14 per cent 
below the level of mid-October, 1929. 

Stocks of raw sugar at Atlantic ports 
on Oct. 1 were reduced 18 per cent below 
stocks on Sept. 1 and 51 per cent below 
stocks on Oct. 1, 1929. Prices of raw 
sugar have risen almost one-half cent, or 
about 50 per cent, over the low point 
reached on Sept. 30, although substanti- 
ally below last year. Prices of refined 
} sugar have risen one-fifth of a cent since 
| the same date. 

} The fourth section of the report 
| covering conditions in retail and 
wholesale trade here and conditions 








in foreign countries will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Oct. 30. 
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How Massachusetts Disposes 
of Prison-made Goods + + + 


State, City, County and Town Departments 
Are Compelled to Buy Supplies From Depart- 


ment of Correction if They Are Available 


By EDWARD C. R. BAGLEY 


Deputy Commissioner of Correction, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


act of the Legislature, adopted a 

State-use law regulating the dis- 
position of articles produced by the 
labor of prisoners in thévarious penal 
institutions of the Commonwealth, 
thereby abolishing the old contract sys- 
tem which, until that date, was in oper- 
ation in the prisons. This State-use 
law has been in operation in all of the 
State institutions since that date and 
by its adoption, a market for the sale 
of these products has been secured. 

The law itself provides first, that the 
Department of Correction, which has 
jurisdiction over the penal institutions 
of the Commonwealth, shall cause such 
articles and materials as are ,used in 
the offices, departments or institutions 
of the Commonwealth and of the seV- 
eral counties, cities and towns to. be 
produced by the labor of prisoners. By 
this section, penal institutions of the 
Commonwealth can, therefore, manu- 
facture only such goods as can be used 
by the above-named divisions or sub- 
divisions of the State. 

So that the officials of the various 
departments of the State, cities, coun- 
ties and towns may have an opportunity 
to express themselves and make sug- 
gestions of any and all kinds regarding 
the quality of materials and prices, or, 
in fact, any matter pertaining to the 
betterment of the materials manufac- 
tured in the institutions, they meet at 
a designated time in May of each year. 

At this meeting the Department ex- 
hibits samples of their handiwork from 
the various institutions under their 
jurisdiction. The heads of the various 
industrial departments of each institu- 
tion are present and are®prepared to 
answer any and all questions pertain- 
ing to the production of the materials. 

This Department issues a catalog an- 
nually containing the descriptive list 
of articles, styles, designs and qualities 
of all materials manufactured in the 
State penal institutions. These are 
mailed to the duly authorized heads of 
all divisions and subdivisions through- 
out the State, cities, counties and 
towns so that they may become ac- 
quainted with such materials that are 
manufactured within the prison and 
which come within the scope of the 
law. 
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Should any question regarding the 
styles, designs, prices or quality be 
raised, these matters are left to an 
unpaid committee of three arbitrators 
whose decision is final. The selection 
of these arbitrators is made by one 
member being named by the Commis- 
sioner of Correction, the second by the 
so-called offended department, and the 
third selected by these two. They re- 
ceive no compensation whatever in per- 
forming their duty other than actual 
expenses and these expenses are paid 


by the office, department or institution 


against which their award is given. 

A further provision of this law pro- 
vides that the Commissioner of Correc- 
tion shall send to the comptroller, to 
the auditing and disbursing officers of 
the several counties, and to the auditor 
and treasurer of each city and town a 
list of the articles and materials that 
can be produced by the labor of prison- 
ers for the use of offices, departments 
and institutions of the Commonwealth 
and of the. counties, cities and towns. 
Requisitions are to conform to said list 
unless it appears that special style, de- 
sign or quality is needed. 

If the goods required are needed im- 
mediately and are not on hand the Com- 
missioner notifies the authorized buyer 
and he is then permitted to purchase 
the goods elsewhere. 

The teeth of the law are in the fol- 
lowing provision: “No bill for any such 
articles or materials purchased for the 
use of said offices, departments or insti- 
tutions, otherwise than from a prison 
or from another penal institution, shall 
be allowed or paid unless it is accom- 
panied by a certificate from the Com- 
missioner showing that a requisition 
therefor has been made and that the 
goods cannot be supplied from the 
prisons. 

In other words, before a department 
of the State, cities, counties or towns 
can purchase from the outside any ma- 
terials which are manufactured in the 
prisons of the State, it is necessary for 
a certificate or release to be issued by 


the Commissioner of Correction. With- 
out this release, these goods cannot be 
approved by the treasurer; and by pur- 
chasing goods without a permit from 
the Commissioner of Correction the offi- 
cial is violating the law and is liable 
to prosecution. Provisions of any city 
charter contrary to this section are 
void. 

For intended violation of this law by 
any of the departments of the State, 
cities, counties and towns it is pro- 
vided as follows: ‘‘Any officer who wil- 
fully refuses or neglects to comply with 
the provisions of this chapter relative 
to the purchase of articles and mate- 
rials from the prisons shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $100.” 


v 

It is quite natural to suppose that 
there will be some who may henestly 
violate the law as well as some who 
will try in any way possible to evade 
the law, so that it becomes necessary 
for us to employ an industrial agent 
whose duty is, not to sell goods, but 
sell the law and to check up on the va- 
rious divisions and subdivisions to see 
that the law is being adhered to. All 
reports for violation are called to the 
attention of the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Department of Correction who 
has full charge of the final disposition 
of such cases. 

Rather than confine our manufac- 
tures to a few articles we maintain a 
diversified list so that we may thin out 
the number of men employed on given 
industries and therefore not affect the 
outside market. A follow-up system is 
adopted, whereby we continue to keep 
in touch with the various departments, 
divisions and subdivisions of the State 
to see whether or not they are purchas- 
ing articles that they require for the 
needs of their respective departments. 

As an illustration, the law in Massa- 
chusetts requires that all public build- 
ings shall fly the American flag and 
also that all public schools shall fly the 
flag on each day that the school is in 
session as well as on all holidays. In 
our follow-up system we know if a town 
has 10 public buildings that as the life 
of a flag is approximately one year, that 
town would require 10 flags a year. In 
checking up we find that three flags 
have been purchased during the year, 
so we check up with the particular town 
and find out if any flags were pur- 
chased through the year and, if so, why 
they were not purchased through this 
Department. Our flag business has de- 
veloped so that we are having practi- 
cally no difficulty in supplying the 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth 
when they require these articles. 

In our foundry sewer and manhole 
covers and grate bars are produced. 
We are only able to take care of the 
requirements of the State itself as the 
needs are so great it is impossible to 
handle all the requirements of cities 
and towns as well. 

Considerable space would be required 
to explain every particular detail as to 
the workings of this law, but suffice 
it to say that the pending Hawes- 
Cooper Law, which is a Federal law 
and will be in operation June, 1934, will 
interfere only slightly with the indus- 
tries in the prisons of Massachusetts. 
Today, the only item that we sell which 
is a surplus upon the market is shoes 
and this will he dropped as soon as the 
above-named law is adopted. 
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This State-use law was adopted many 
years ago after a conference composed 
of the prison commissioners, a commit- 
tee of manufacturers, and also repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor. This conference recom- 
mended to the Legislature the bill prac- 
tically as it is today with one or two 
amendments which were added. This 
bill provides, among other things, the 
number of men who may be employed 
on given industries and at no time have 
we exceeded that number. 

This law has aided Massachusetts in 
five particular ways. They are as fol- 
lows: (1) We are assured a market for 
our goods; (2) we are not handicapped 
by a business depression; (3) we are 
enabled to keep our men fairly well 
employed; (4) we have no fear of finan- 
cial loss throvgh failures; (5) we have 
no difficulties whatever with labor. 


New Opportunities for Women 


Positions Open in Business and Government 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


OMEN of:today stand at the 
threshold of a new era in op- 
portunity. One of the most 
marked developments of the past few 
years is the unusual opportunity which 
has been extended to women in busi- 
ness, politics, in science; in fact, in all 
lines of activity. What they make of 
their opportunity depends entirely upon 


their initiative, their resourcefulness 
and the will to win. 

That they are women entitles them 
to no extra consideration in the busi- 
ness world, nor does it any longer tip 
the scales against them. [Illinois has 
been well in the forefront of the States 
of the Nation in extending the advan- 
tages of progress to women.. It was 
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Right of Water Users’ Associa- 


tions to Exclude Public Is Contested by Utah Commissioner 


By J. ARTHUR MECHAM 
Fish and Game Commissicner, State of Utah : 


tion must give heed to the cries 

of the States if the public is to 
peaceably keep control of the fishing 
and recreational rights on reclamation 
projects. 

There is a growing problem, a prob- 
lem which already faces us here in 
Utah and which will eventually face 
fish and game commissioners and 
sportsmen of other States. That is the 
effort of water users’ associations to 
make private fish ponds out of reclama- 
tion “reservoirs. 


The sad part of the question is that 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, the 
solicitor and the head of the Public 
Land Office, have all declared that the 
matter was not of their concern and 
the State would have to do its own 
fighting in the courts. 

Reclamation projects in Utah are be- 
ing built on land purchased by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the cost of the 
land being charged against the project 
and eventually paid for by the water 
users. Land surrounding the high-water 
mark is also purchased and the cost 
charged against the project. 


This meahs that the water and the 
approaches to the water are on private 
ground and the general public is in a 
position of having to trespass or to pay 
private toll for ingress and egress and 
for landing boats, or walking along the 
banks for bank fishing. 


Of course, the State of Utah has not 
and will not admit that it has lost con- 
trol of the fishing rights on its two 
projects—the Strawberry and the Echo. 
It will not permit its proposed projects 
—Provo River Development, Magpie on 
the Ogden River, Gooseberry, and all 
the rest—to become pay-as-you-enter 
angling ponds. 


We have no criticism of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau for past actions. We feel 
that the sportsmen of the State were 
unaware of the impending danger until 
it was upon them. We feel, also, that 
the Bureau of Reclamation service had 
no intention, nor has any intention now, 
of depriving the States of their rights 
in the regulation of fish and game. 

But we do expect the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to recognize that danger now 
and we expect them to cooperate with 
us to the end that it will forever be re- 
moved in future projects. 

We expect the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to recognize that we as a State 
have no part in contracts made be- 
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the first State east of the Mississippi 
to grant suffrage by legislative act, and 
it was the first State of the Union to 
ratify the amendment extending the 
full right of suffrage. 

Helpful laws for the protection of 
the health of women of the State have 
been passed by the General Assembly, 
and, as women have developed in their 
capacity for public service, the ‘oppor- 
tunity has been opened to them. Women 
have been named to highly important 
executive positions in State service. 
Without exception, they have justified 
the confidence placed in them, and are 
handling positions of great importance 
in a manner which would reflect credit 
on any administration. 


tween the Bureau and the farmers who 
are going to benefit by and pay for the 
irrigation water. We expect the Bu- 
reau to cooperate with us to the extent 
that it will refuse to fasten an expen- 
sive lawsuit onto the Fish and Game 
Department every time it enters into 
an agreement with a set of water users. 

The Strawberry project is a good ex- 
ample. It is built upon land purchased 
by the reclamation service and charged 
against the project. Right now the 
representatives of the water users have 
notified the Fish and Game Department 
that they will be glad to enter into a 
compromise agreement with us on the 
control of the fishing, providing we 
make certain concessions. 

Such a thing is impossible and will 
lead, unless the Water Users Associa- 
tion backs down, to a suit to settle con- 
trol of the waters for fishing... But why 
should the Reclamation Bureau create 
a situation wherein neighbor must take 
neighbor into court to get a settlement? 

Why should the Reclamation Bureau, 
which is aiding wonderfully in building 
up the West, create conditions which 
makes friend fight friend; or create a 
condition which attempts to take away 
inherent rights from one and gives 
false hopes to another? 

It has been conceded long ago that 
the States controlled the waters within 
their boundaries and that this water 
could only be used by persons who had 
legally appropriated the water for spe- 
cific use. Why then should the Recla- 
mation Bureau put the public in a po- 
sition of trespasser when it attempts to 
follow its right to use the water for 
fishing purposes, a use which the farm- 
ers did not acquire under their appro- 
priations? 

We hope that before any more rec- 
lamation project contracts are signed 
in Utah there will be a definite clause 
in the contract which specifically re- 
serves to the State complete control over 
fishing, provides suitable ingress and 
egress at all times, provides for boat 
landings, permits passage by foot on 
the shores of the lake and makes it pos- 
sible for camps to be made at or near 
the fishing waters. 


Utah has some good fishing waters. 
Some of these are close in and others 
are within three hours of Salt Lake. If 
the projects which are being worked 
out now go through without reserva- 
tion, in a few years the residents of 
Logan, Ogden, Salt Lake and Provo will 
hardly be able to find a place within 
three hours’ drive which is not either 
privately owner or that some private 
citizen has claimed as private. A fish- 
ing trip will be a fighting trip. Anglers 
will either pay toll or argue. Individ- 
ual lawsuits are certain. Lawsuits in- 
volving the State are probable. 


All this can be avoided if the Bureau 
of Reclamation will take cognizance of 
the question when it deals with water 
users. We are not a bit afraid of the 
outcome in court but we cannot see 
why the Bureau of Reclamation would 
want us to have to go to court. 

We want the Government reclama- 
tion officials to consider this condition 
and this desire has the united support 
of the western game officials. 
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is issued after March 4 of each. year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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Elementary Schools as Field 
for Capable Teachers + + + 


Opportunities for Specialization and Promo- 
tion along with Possible Financial Rewards 
Set Forth by New York Commissioner 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Commissioner for Elementary Education, State of New York 


URING the past generation young 
men of talent have entered busi- 
ness or such professions as law 

and medicine. Likewise talented young 
women have gone to college and en- 
tered the teaching profession, if at all, 
through the secondary school. Young 
men and women of vision, ability and- 
courage should consider teaching in the 
elementary schools as a vocation. 

New York State normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges offer for elementary 
school teachers three courses: The kin- 
dergarten-primary, the intermediate, 
and the grammar or junior high school 
course. Recently a fourth course was 
added in three normal schools for pros- 
pective teachers interested in the 
smaller rural sehools. 
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In addition to these four courses 
there is an ever-increasing tendency to- 
ward specialization in elementary 
schools. From the standpoint of num- 
bers the kindergarten teacher is the 
most conspicuous specialist. Other spe- 
cialized services are physical education, 
music, art, ungraded classes, industrial 
arts, libaries, open air, crippled chil- 
dren, hard of hearing and sight con- 
servation classes. 

Another form of specialization begin- 
ning to appear is the laboratory school 
where, instead of one teacher giving 
practically all the instruction to pupils 
of a given grade group, the work of 
the school is divided into five or six 
divisions, such as English, arithmetic, 
social studies, elementary science, fine 
and industrial arts. In such schools 
each teacher must have a fair grasp of 
the work of the entire school, in addi- 
tion to being an expert in her chosen 
specialty. 

By far the larger percentage of 
America’s teachers are in the elemen- 
tary schools. Of the 650,000 public ele- 
mentary school positions approximately 
56,000 are in New York State. 

In large measure the elementary 
school gives the child his first intro- 
duction to the world outside his home. 
It is expected to give him the tools he 
will need to secure an education and to 
plant in his young mind the attitudes 
which will help him succeed in his 
later school career and in his whole 
life work. This large influence on the 
young child—an influence lasting in its 
effects—makes the elementary teacher 
an exceedingly important influence in 
American life. 

The correspondence that comes to the 
appointment offices of normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges reflects the pub- 
lic interest in the qualities of teachers. 
Invariably the prospective employer 
inquires’ concerning personality and 
scholarship. 

Under the first caption he wants to 
know if the candidate is poised, alert, 
confident, cooperative, interested in 
teaching, industrious, whether she 
dresses in good taste, whether she pos- 
sesses initiative, originality, persever- 
ance, courage. 
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As-to scholarship, other things being 
equal, the’ prospective employer will 
take the young person who has an “A” 
record or who stands in the best fourth 
of her class; but he will often sacrifice 
scholarship in order to make cértain of 
desirable social and personal qualities. 

In 1922 New York established a 
three-year professional training stand- 
ard for the permanent certification of 
elementary school teachers. Although 
it is possible to secure a provisional 
certificate at the end of two years’ prep- 


aration, scarcely 10 per gent of our 
normal school students have left‘ before 
completion of the three-year course. 

At present, the graduates of the one- 
year training class course receive a 
three-year provisional certificate, valid 
in the smaller rural schools; but after 
September, 1934, no teacher will be ad- 
mitted to the elementary schools of the 
State who has not secured a minimum 
of two years of professional prepara- 
tion beyond high school graduation. 
This means the elimination of the train- 
ing classes in New York State. 


In 1925 the Board of Regents changed 
the State Normal School at Buffalo to 
a State Teachers’ College, authorized it 
to offer a four-year course for elemen- 
tary teachers and to grant a degree 
upon the completion of such a course. 

This move was in harmony with the 
policy adopted by a number of the lead- 
ing cities of the State which now pay 
the same salary to elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, providing they have 
equivalent experience and preparation 
and render equally meritorious service. 
In view of the ever-increasing supply 
of teachers it is altogether probable 
that within the next decade New York 
will establish a four-year standard for 
the permanent certification of teachers 
of elementary schools. 

This year the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, the State normal schools and 
the city training schools at Syracuse 
and Rochester will graduate approxi- 
mately 2,000 young people prepared for 
teaching in elementary schools. 
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Recent studies have disclosed that 
this State, outside of New York City, 
needs about 4,000 new elementary 
teachers each year and that about 60 
per cent of these positions are in the 
schools under district superintendents. 
While there is an oversupply of teach- 
ers there is not an oversupply of well- 
trained teachers. New York State still 
has a long way to go before it can sup- 
ply a normal school or college-trained 
teacher for every classroom in its ele- 
mentary schools. 

The minimum salary which can be 
paid to an elementary school teacher 
in this State is $800, or $20 a week, 
for a term of 40 weeks; but as the re- 
sult of legislation passed a year ago 
the minimum salary in rural schools 
will soon approach $1,200 a year. In 
New York’s villages and cities the min- 
imum salary for inexperienced teachers 
ranges from $1,000 to approximately 
$1,600 a year; the maximum from 
$1,500 to approximately $3,600. 

Every young person entering a pro- 
fession should consider the opportuni- 
ties for promotion. From.the ranks of 
elementary school teachers are being 
recruited the critic teachers in normal 
schools, the principals and supervisors 
of elementary schools, and ultimately 
the instructors and professors in 
schools of education who prepare peo- 
ple for teaching and supervisory work 
in the elementary schools. These posi- 
tions require either special skill, broad 
knowledge, high powers of leadership 
or a combination of these qualities. 

Whatever the past may have held, re- 
wards for teaching in elementary 
schools in this State and throughout 
the United States will be greater as 
the years go on. Young men and 
women who develop real skill as teach- 
ers and genuine qualities of leadership 
for supervisory and administrative po- 
sitions will find America ready to pay 
them very much more than a living 
wage. 


P rotecting Depositors’ Interests 


Duties of Bank Superintendent Outlined 


By J. S. LOVE 
Superintendent of Banks, State of Mississippi 


or an examiner is practically the 
sole representative of the depos- 
itors’ interest in the bank. He repre- 
sents 80 per cent of the operating cap- 
ital of every State institution because 
he represents the depositors and 80 per 
cent of the operating capital of the 
bank is contributed by the depositors. 
To my way of thinking, a superin- 
tendent of banks is, by virtue of the 
law, practically an ex-officio member of 
every board of directors of the bank. 
His office is not administrative as to 
the operation of the bank but is more 
or less executive.’ It is not contem- 
plated that the superintendent should 
assist in passing on loans but his chief 
duties are to see that the banks comply 
with the law and the bank is operated 
along safe, conservative lines in order 
that the depositors’ interests may be 
fully protected. 
An examination of a bank is merely 
a check with a view of seeing that the 
bank is properly run according to law. 
By reason of the fact that it is not an 
audit, which would take at least 30 
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days, sometimes defalcations are not 
caught on examination. 

At this time there are in operation 
280 State banks in Mississippi, carry- 
ing total resources of $172,000,000, 
Most of these banks are safe, sound, 
conservative institutions. I would say 
80 per cent of them; probably 85 per 
cent. 

The superintendent is charged with 
the careful supervision of these insti- 
tutions. Besides this he has the re- 
sponsibility of active charge of the 
banks in liquidation. 

Unfortunately, during the past 12 
months we have had an unusual num- 
ber of bank failures—about 17—largely 
caused by unfavorable conditions. 
Some of these banks we had to take 
over for liquidation were really in bet- 
ter financial condition than they were 
a year ago, yet by reason of frozen as- 
sets they were not able to meet the de- 
positors’ demands. 

The liquidation of a bank carries 
even a greater responsibility and. re- 
quires more talent than the operation 
of a going bank. 





